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PATRIOT  AND 
HISTORIAN 


Thomas  Moore  is  best  known 
! by  his  songs,  “Moore’s  Melodies” 

| and  he  has  been  rightly 
; described  as  “The  Poet  of  all 
j Circles  and  the  idol  of  his  own, 
whose  songs  are  sung  at  mid- 
night in  the  Persian  tongue, 
along  the  streets  of  Ispahan.” 

Moore  is.  of  course,  better 
known  for  his  songs  than  any- 
thing else.  “She  is  Far  From 
the  Land”,  “The  Harp  That 
Once”  and  “Let  Eirinn  Remem- 
ber”, have  been  sung  in  the 
homes  of  Ireland  by  every  gene- 
ration from  his  day  to  our  own. 

But  Thomas  Moore  was  a 
patriot  as  well  as  a poet;  of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is 
to  him,  in  no  small  measure,  that 
praise  is  due  for  what  we  know 
about  the  boyhood,  character 
and  the  love  story  of  Robert 
Emmet. 

Thomas  Moore  was  born  in 
Aungier  Street,  Dublin,  in  1779. 
and  at  Trinity  College  he  formed 
a friendship  with  Robert  Emmet. 
It  is  said  that  he  shared  Emmefs 


; political  views,  and  there  must 
i be  some  substance  in  this,  for  • 
when  Lord  Clare  visited  Trinity 
College  to  question  the  repub- 
lican students,  Moore  was  one 
of  those  questioned,  though  he  j 
was  not  expelled. 

In  after  years,  when  Moore 
had  settled  down  near  Devizes 
in  England,  he  did  not  forget 
his  boyhood  friends  or  his 
country,  and  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  he  wrote  a “History 
of  Ireland”  in  four  volumes,  as 
well  as  the  lives  of  the  poets 
Byron,  Brinsley,  Sheridan  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Thomas  Moore  was  the  darling 
of  the  drawingroom  society  in 
London.  He  enjoyed  a literarv 
pension  of  £400  per  year,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  made  over 
£50,000  from  his  writings,  but 
until  the  end  of  his  days,  he 
loved  Ireland,  and  his  ‘‘Melodies” 
set  to  native  music  bv  Sir  John 
Stevenson,  have  kept  his  \ 
memory  green  in  the  land  of ! 
his  birth. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE 

THIRD  EDITION. 


In  the  two  former  Editions  of  this  Work, 
there  occurred,  in  the  second  volume,  page 
87,  a short  note  in  which,  after  remarking 
that  some  share  of  the  suspicion  of  having 
betrayed  Lord  Edward’s  place  of  conceal- 
ment had  attached  itself  to  his  confidential 
friend,  Mr.  Neilson,  I gave  it  as  my  own 
opinion,  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  my 
reasons  for  so  believing,  that  there  were  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  any  such  imputation. 
This  note  having,  as  I regret  to  find,  given 
much  pain  to  the  surviving  relatives  and 
friends  of  Mr.  Neilson,  I have,  in  the  pre- 
sent Edition,  omitted  it  altogether. 

To  refer,  at  all,  perhaps,  to  a suspicion  of 
this  nature,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  de- 
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daring  it  to  be  unfounded,  was,  at  the  best, 
a step  hardly  necessary.  But  it  becomes 
worse  than  unnecessary  when,  as  I lament  to 
learn  has  been  the  case,  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  female  relatives, 
such  as  Mr.  Neilson  has  left  behind  ; and 
when,  through  the  injudicious  warmth  of 
friends,  who  have  contrived  to  aggravate  a 
confuted  suspicion  into  a charge,  it  might 
tend  to  fix  a stain  on  the  memory  of  one, 
who,  whatever  might  have  been  the  impru- 
dence of  his  character  and  habits,  was,  to 
the  last,  brave  and  true  in  his  devotion  to 
the  unfortunate  cause  for  which  his  all  wTas 
sacrificed. 

Among  the  honourable  tributes  to  Neil- 
son’s  memory  which  this  circumstance  has 
drawn  forth,  there  are  two,  from  the  pens  of 
Dr.  Macnevin  and  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan,  which  I feel  much  pleasure  in  put- 
ting on  record,  and  which  the  reader  will  find 
in  the  Appendix.  It  is  to  myself,  indeed, 
not  a little  gratifying,  that  a person  like 
Dr.  Macnevin,  who  is,  in  every  respect,  so 
well  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  this  work, 
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should,  in  vindicating  his  friend,  have  done 
me  the  justice  to  declare  that,  where  I know 
the  truth,  I am  “ honest  and  bold  enough  to 
tell  it.”  If  it  were  not  for  such  tributes,  from 
fair  and  manly  minds,  the  truth-tellers,  in 
this  world,  would  have  but  a cheerless  task 
of  it. 


' 
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THE 


LIFE  AND  DEATH 


or 


LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  name,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Irish  peerage,  that  has  been  so  fre- 
quently and  prominently  connected  with  the 
political  destinies  of  Ireland  as  that  of  the 
illustrious  race  to  which  the  subject  of  the 
following  Memoir  belonged ; nor  would  it 
be  too  much  to  say  that,  in  the  annals  of 
the  Geraldines  alone,— in  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  first  landing  of  Maurice 
Fitzgerald  in  1170, — the  fierce  struggles, 
through  so  many  centuries,  of  the  Desmonds 
and  Kildares,  by  turns  instruments  and 
rebels  to  the  cause  of  English  ascendancy, — - 
and,  lastly,  in  the  awful  events  connected 
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with  the  death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
in  1798, — a complete  history  of  the  fatal 
policy  of  England  towards  Ireland,  through 
a lapse  of  more  than  six  centuries,  may  be 
found  epitomized  and  illustrated. 

With  the  fate,  indeed,  of  one  of  his  gal- 
lant ancestors  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
the  story  of  Lord  Edwrard  himself  affords 
but  too  many  strong  points  of  resemblance. 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  the  son  of  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  a youth  described 
as  being  of  the  most  amiable  disposition 
and  manners,  but  inheriting  all  his  father’s 
hatred  to  English  domination,  broke  out, 
at  length,  into  open  rebellion,  and  after 
scattering,  for  some  time,  dismay  among  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  Pale,  wras  defeated, 
made  prisoner,  and,  on  the  2d  of  February, 
1535,  beheaded  at  Tyburn*; — thus,  for  the 


* His  five  uncles,  too,  shared  his  fate.  “ Three  of 
these  gentlemen,”  says  Holinshed,  u were  known  to  have 
crossed  their  nephew  Thomas,  to  their  power,  in  his 
rebellion,  and  therefore  were  not  occasioned  to  misdoubt 
any  danger.  But  such  as  in  those  days  were  enemies 
to  their  House  incensed  the  King  sore  against  it,  per- 
suading him  that  he  should  never  conquer  Ireland  so 
long  as  any  Geraldines  breathed  in  the  country.” 
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second  time*,  but  unfortunately  not  the  last, 
bringing  attainder  on  the  princely  blood  of 
the  Fitzgeralds,  by  a rash,  no  doubt,  and 
miscalculating,  but  still  noble  thirst  after 
national  independence. 

When  Ireland,  after  the  long  sleep  of  ex- 
haustion and  degradation  to  which  a code  of 
tyranny  unexampled  in  history  had  doomed 
her,  was  again  beginning  to  exhibit  some 
stirrings  of  national  spirit,  again  was  the 
noble  name  of  Fitzgerald  found  foremost 
among  her  defenders ; and  the  Memorial 
addressed  by  the  first  Duke  of  Leinster  to 
George  II.,  denouncing  the  political  Primate, 
Stone,  as  a “ greedy  churchman,  investing 
himself  with  temporal  power,  and  affecting 
to  be  a second  Wolsey  in  the  state,55  marks 
another  of  those  chapters  of  Irish  history 
in  which  all  the  characteristic  features  of 
her  misgovernment  are  brought  together  in 
their  most  compendious  shape.  This  honest 
Remonstrance  concludes  with  the  following 

* The  first  Irish  parliamentary  attainder  to  be  found 
in  the  Statute  Book  is  that  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl 
of  Kildare,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  “ for  treason, 
in  company  with  one  O'Connor , besieging  the  Castle  of 
Dublin.” 
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words : — “ Your  Majesty's  interest  in  tlie 
hearts  of  your  loyal  subjects  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  these  arbitrary  measures ; as  few 
care  to  represent  their  country  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  a junta  of  two  or  three  men 
disconcert  every  measure  taken  for  the  good 
of  the  subject,  or  the  cause  of  common 
liberty.  Your  Memorialist  has  nothing  to 
ask  of  your  Majesty,  neither  place,  civil  or 
military,  neither  employment  nor  prefer- 
ment for  himself  or  his  friends ; and  begs 
leave  to  add  that  nothing  but  his  duty  to 
your  Majesty,  and  his  natural  hatred  to 
such  detestable  monopoly,  could  have  in- 
duced your  Memorialist  to  this  presump- 
tion.” 

Of  this  public-spirited  nobleman,  who, 
in  the  year  1747,  married  Emilia  Mary, 
daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  subject  of  these  pages,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  was  the  fifth  son,  being  born  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1763.  In  the  year 
1773,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  died,  and  not 
long  after,  Lord  Edward's  mother  became 
the  wife  of  William  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  a gen- 
tleman of  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland, 
being  the  representative  of  the  first  holder, 
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of  that  name,  of  the  baronies  of  Milltoun 
and  Achoynanie. 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  Mr.  Ogilvie 
and  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  removed,  with 
the  greater  part  of  her  Grace’s  family,  to 
France ; and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  having 
lent  them  his  house  at  Aubigny,  they  resided 
for  some  time  at  that  ancient  seat.  The 
care  of  the  little  Edward’s  education,  which 
had,  before  their  departure  from  Ireland, 
been  intrusted  chiefly  to  a private  tutor  of 
the  name  of  Lynch,  was  now  taken  by  Mr. 
Ogilvie  into  his  own  hands ; and,  as  the 
youth  was,  from  the  first,  intended  for  the 
military  profession,  to  the  studies  connected 
with  that  pursuit  his  preceptor  principally 
directed  his  attention.  Luckily,  the  tastes 
of  the  young  learner  coincided  with  the 
destiny  marked  out  for  him ; and,  in  all 
that  related  to  the  science  of  Military  Con- 
struction,— the  laying  out  of  camps,  forti- 
fication, &c. — he  was  early  a student  and 
proficient. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  his  mother  during  her 
absence  at  Paris  will  show  what  pleasure  he 
took,  at  that  boyish  age,  in  preparing  him- 
self for  the  profession  he  was  destined  to : — 
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“ I have  been  very  busy : I am  now 
erecting  a beautiful  fortification  in  the 
Orangery,  and  am  quite  delighted  with  it. 
I wish  you  could  see  it ; for  I know  you 
would  think  it  very  pretty.  When  it  is 
finished,  I intend  to  put  the  cannons  of  both 
our  ships  upon  it,  and  to  fire  away.  What 
is  the  pleasantest  of  all,  I laid  it  out  all 
myself. 

“ I also  took  a very  pretty  survey  of  the 
fields  round  the  Garonne,  and  have  (though 
I coloured  it)  made  a very  pretty  plan  ; and 
Mr.  Ogilvie  did  not  touch  it  hardly  at  all. 
I just  coloured  the  borders  of  the  fields,  and 
left  the  inside  white,  which  makes  a very 
good  effect.  I did  all  the  trees  in  Indian 
ink.  I have  now  tired  you  pretty  wrell  by 
my  boastings ; but  you  know  I have  always 
rather  a good  opinion  of  whatever  I do.” 

The  future  politician  breaks  out  in  this 
letter  as  well  as  the  soldier.  “ I was  de- 
lighted,” he  adds,  “ to  see  by  the  last  Courier 
that  Lord  North  had  been  so  attacked  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  Op- 
position carried  off  every  thing.  I think  he 
cannot  hold  out  much  longer.” 

In  the  year  1779,  the  whole  family  left 
Aubigny  for  England,  where,  soon  after,  the 
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young  Edward  made  his  first  experiment 
of  a military  life  in  the  Sussex  militia,  of 
which  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
was  Colonel.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
became  a special  favourite  of  the  Duke ; and 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  abroad  in 
the  art  of  castrametation  had  now,  young 
as  he  was,  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
itself.  An  encampment  being  about  to  be 
formed  for  the  regiment,  and  those  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  pitching  the  tents 
having  proved  themselves  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  matter,  Lord  Edward,  with  the  per- 
mission of  his  uncle,  undertook  to  be  their 
instructor,  and  performed  his  part  in  this 
extemporaneous  architecture  with  so  much 
adroitness  as  to  excite  general  surprise.  The 
following  is  his  own  account  of  the  circum- 
stance, in  a letter  to  the  Duchess,  dated  from 
Berner  Camp : — “ I have  taken  the  first  op- 
portunity of  giving  you  an  account  of  your 
sweet  dear  boy;  and  that  my  letter  may  ga 
down  the  better,  I write  it  without  lines. — It 
began  pretty  straight  and  even,  but  I am 
afraid  you  will  soon  have  a zigzag  line.  I 
am,  however,  sure  you  will  not  perceive  it, 
your  eye  will  have  got  so  accustomed  to  the 
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zigzag  walks  of  Stoke  ■*.  Our  camp  is  very 
pleasant,  though  the  ground  is  rough  and 
bad ; but  when  we  have  dressed  it  a little,  it 
will  be  very  beautiful.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond has  been  very  busy,  and  has  staid  out 
all  day  with  us  ever  since  we  came  to  camp. — 
He  altered  the  ground,  which  was  quite 
wrongly  marked  out,  and  saw  himself  that  it 
was  right. — Before  he  let  the  men  pitch,  he 
left  the  pitching  of  his  own  company  to  me, 
and  I was  not  one  inch  wrong.  I like  what 
I have  seen  as  yet  of  my  profession  very 
much.” 

Pleased,  however,  as  he  was  with  this 
preliminary  step  to  soldiership,  it  was  not 
likely  long  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  a 
youth  who,  as  appears  from  all  his  letters, 
was  burning  with  impatience  to  be  em- 
ployed on  some  of  those  fields  of  active  ser- 
vice which  the  hostile  relations  of  England 
had  now  opened  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  A lieutenancy  was  accordingly 
procured  for  him  in  the  96th  regiment  of 
foot;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1780  he  joined 

* The  seat  of  Lord  George  Lennox,  where  the 
Duchess  was  then  staying. 
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his  regiment  in  Ireland,  uncertain,  as  yet, 
and,  of  course,  anxious  as  to  its  ultimate 
destination.  From  Youghall  he  thus  writes 
to  his  mother,  who  was  then  residing  in 
Ki  Id  are-street,  Dublin  : — “ We  arrived  here 
on  Saturday,  after  a very  wet  march  from 
five  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
I should  have  written  to  you  then  had  I been 
able ; but  I had  so  much  to  do  the  minute  I 
had  got  dry  things,  in  looking  out  for  lodg- 
ings, in  seeing  the  men  settled,  and  getting 
my  baggage,  that  I may  say  I have  not  been 
off  foot  till  this  moment.  I am  not,  however, 
the  least  tired,  though  I marched  every  step 
of  the  way,  and  almost  every  day’s  journey 
after  Carlow  was  twenty  miles  over  rugged 
mountains.  This  is  a very  pleasant  quarter. 

“ I am  lodged  with  Captain  Giles,  and 
like  him  better  every  day.  I hope  I shall 
be  in  the  transport  with  him.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  any  thing  about  the  transport,  nor 
of  our  destination.  There  are  orders  for  three 
more  regiments  to  prepare  to  go  with  us, 
and  one  of  cavalry ; which  makes  me  think 
it  cannot  be  to  Gibraltar,  and  this  I am  very 
glad  of. 

“ There  is  to  be  a great  assembly  here  to- 
night, and  the  misses  are  all  in  a great  hurry 
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to  show  themselves  off  to  the  officers.  I 
have  a great  many  civilities  from  the  people 
here, — not  from  the  misses, — but  gentle- 
men of  the  town,  especially  from  both  the 
Uniacks  ; and  the  youngest,  whom  you  saw, 
offered  me  his  house,  and  has  insisted  on 
providing  me  with  garden-stuff  of  all  sorts 
from  his  country-house  when  we  are  to 
sail.” 

In  a letter  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  a few  days 
later  (November  9)?  he  says : — 44  I received 
your  kind  letter  yesterday  ; it  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  particularly  so, 
when  I found  that  your  sentiments  so  per- 
fectly agreed  with  mine.  But  indeed  what- 
ever mine  are,  as  well  as  any  thing  I have 
ever  acquired,  are  mostly  owing  to  your 
affection  for  me,  both  in  forming  my  prin- 
ciples and  helping  my  understanding  ; for 
which  the  only  return  I can  make  is  my 
love  for  you  ; and  that  I am  sure  you  are 
perfectly  convinced  of.  I shall  certainly 
follow  your  advice,  and  stick  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  Captain  Giles,  for  I find  him  grow 
more  friendly,  if  possible,  to  me  every  day, 
as  well  as  more  anxious  to  improve  me  as  an 
officer.” 

This  letter  to  Mr.  Ogilvie  thus  concludes : 
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“ I wish  we  may  sail  soon,  though  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  yet.  If  you  do,  pray  write  me 
word.  I have  my  dearest  mother’s  picture 
now  before  me  : how  obliged  to  you  I am  for 
it  you  cannot  conceive.  How  happy  should 
I be  to  see  her  ! yet  how  happy  shall  I be 
when  we  sail !” 

From  the  following  extracts  of  a letter, 
written  in  the  same  month,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived with  what  zeal  he  already  entered  into 
the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  and,  though 
so  anxious  for  promotion,  yet  preferred  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing 
active  service  to  any  advancement  that  might, 
even  for  a short  time,  withhold  from  him 
that  advantage 

# * * & 

“ I went  from  thence  to  Lord  Shannon’s, 
where  I met  Lady  Inchiquin,  in  the  same 
old  marron- coloured  gown  I saw  her  in  when 
we  left  Ireland ; only,  indeed,  I must  say 
(to  give  the  devil  his  due)  that  it  was  made 
up  into  a jacket  and  petticoat.  Miss  Sand- 
ford  was  with  her ; she  is  a charming  girl, 
very  pretty,  with  a great  deal  of  wit,  and 
very  sensible  and  good-humoured ; — in  short, 
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if  I had  had  time,  I should  have  fallen  de- 
sperately in  love  with  her ; as  it  is,  I am  a 
little  touched.  Lady  Inchiquin  and  she  both 
go  to  Dublin  to-morrow.  I don’t  know  what 
sort  of  an  account  Lady  Inchiquin  will  give 
of  me,  but  I am  sure  Miss  Sandford  will  give 
a very  good  one. 

“ We  have  heard  nothing  of  our  destina- 
tion as  yet ; but  I believe  wTe  are  to  go  with 
the  Royals,  who  are  in  their  transports  ready 
to  sail  for  Cork.  I wish  we  were  gone.  I 
hope  when  Lord  Carlisle  comes  over,  Mr. 
Ogilvie  and  you  won’t  forget  to  remind  my 
brother  about  a company.  I hear  Lord 
Buckingham  is  quite  deserted*.  I suppose 
there  is  no  chance  of  his  being  able  to  give 
me  a company,  though  I think  my  brother 
ought  to  have  got  any  thing  almost  from 
him.  However,  I do  not  wish  to  have  one 
before  we  sail,  as  then  I should  effect  an 
exchange  with  some  captain  in  America 
with  greater  ease ; for  if  a company  were 
to  hinder  my  going  out,  I should  much 
rather  take  my  chance  there.  I dare  say 

* The  late  rejection  of  the  Declaration  of  Irish  Rights 
moved  by  Mr.  Grattan  had  rendered  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire’s administration  very  unpopular. 
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Lord  Strathaven,  by  being  aide-de-camp,  will 
get  a majority  sooner  than  I shall,  though 
I may  deserve  it  better ; and  as  my  brother 
had  the  naming  of  one  of  the  aides-de-camp, 
and  named  Bury,  I think  if  that  is  properly 
used,  it  may  be  of  some  help  towards  my 
promotion.  If  I had  been  to  remain  in  Ire- 
land, the  situation  of  aide-de-camp  would 
have  been  a very  good  thing  for  me  towards 
promotion,  but  not  towards  learning  my 
business  and  being  a good  officer,  which 
you  know  is  my  great  ambition.” 

The  struggle  which,  in  a preceding  letter, 
he  so  naturally  expresses  between  his  regrets 
at  leaving  those  he  loved,  and  his  impatience 
for  departure,  is  thus  further  dwelt  upon : 


“ Youghall,  December  2d,  1780. 

“ DEAR,  DEAR  MOTHER, 

“ I cannot  express  how  much  your  letter 
affected  me.  The  only  thing  that  could 
put  me  in  spirits  was  a report  that  the 
transports  were  come  into  Cove.  How  odd 
are  these  feelings,  and  how  strange  must 
such  sentiments  appear  to  you,  dear  mother, 
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who  are  the  only  person  I have  mentioned 
them  to ! I believe  Mr.  Ogilvie  understands 
them ; he  is  the  only  person  besides  your- 
self I could  mention  them  to ; so  pray  show 
this  letter  to  nobody  but  him.  How  happy 
am  I to  have  two  people  to  whom  I can  thus 
express  every  sentiment  of  my  heart ! 

“ Do  not  think  now,  dear  mother,  that  I 
am  in  low  spirits  : I am  still  le  plus  gai  and 
happiest  in  the  regiment.  I am  very  busy, 
and  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  my  com- 
pany, which,  as  the  captain  does  not  mind 
it  much,  is  not  a very  good  one,  and  I have 
taken  it  into  my  head  that  I can  make  it 
better.  You  will  think  me  very  conceited, 
but  I depend  greatly  upon  Captain  Giles’s 
instructions.  I follow  him  very  much,  and 
he  has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me. 
I think  by  the  time  I have  served  a cam- 
paign or  two  with  him,  I shall  be  a pretty 
good  officer.  I like  my  duty  every  day 
better  and  better ; and  you  know  that  is  one 
great  step  towards  knowing  it  well. 

“ Believe  me,  dearest  mother,  &c.  &c.” 

In  the  Army  List  for  1782,  Lord  Edward’s 
exchange  from  his  first  regiment  into  the 
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19th  is  set  down  as  having  taken  place  Sep- 
tember &Oth,  1780.  But  the  following 
extract  from  a letter  to  the  Duchess,  dated 
January  22d,  1781,  will  show  that,  at  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  this  exchange  had 
not  yet  been  effected  : 

* * & 

“ As  to  that  part  where  he  desires  me  to 
ask  leave  for  an  exchange  into  the  19th,  as 
I told  Mr.  Ogilvie  before,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  get  such  an  exchange  except  with 
the  captain-lieutenants ; and  even  of  that 
now  I have  no  hopes,  for  most  likely  the 
additional  company  will  not  go  in  the  regi- 
ment. Now,  suppose,  instead  of  asking 
leave  to  get  an  exchange  into  the  19th,  I 
were  only  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  go  out 
with  that  regiment  to  wherever  they  are 
destined,  and  there  to  be  appointed  to  serve 
in  some  capacity  or  other;  as  I own  his 
majesty’s  late  promise  has  only  given  me 
a still  greater  desire  to  serve  abroad ; and 
even  promotion  would  be  unacceptable  if 
it  kept  me  at  home,  and  deprived  me  of  that 
pleasure.  I do  not  think  it  unlikely  but  that 
the  Foudroyant  may  convoy  us,  as  we  shall 
have,  I believe,  the  grand  fleet  till  we  get 
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out  of  the  Channel.  Some  people  now  say 
that  we  are  going  to  the  East  Indies.  I 
wish  it  may  be  ; if  we  do,  we  shall  come  back 
as  rich  as  nabobs,  and  I suppose  I shall  have 
some  commissions  for  the  Black  Rock.  So 
believe  me 

“ Yours, 

“ Edivaed  Fitzgerald.” 

In  a short  time  after  the  above  was  writ- 
ten his  exchange  into  the  19th  must  have 
been  effected,  as  we  find  him  writing  thus 
to  his  mother  on  the  14th  of  February, 
1781:— 

^ * # 

“ I have  heard  nothing  more  about  my 
company,  and  must  say,  that  if  I do  get  it, 
it  will  not  give  me  pleasure,  as  leaving  the 
19tli  when  going  abroad,  to  lead  the  idle 
life  of  a recruiting  officer,  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  intentions  I had  wrhen  I 
took  leave  of  you ; and  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  dear  mother,  which  you  may 
be  sure  is  the  greatest  happiness  to  me  in 
the  world,  will  still  not  be  the  same  as  it 
would  have  been  after  twro  or  three  cam- 
paigns in  America.” 
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It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  March, 
as  appears  by  a letter  dated  from  on  board 
the  London  transport,  that  he  set  sail  for 
his  place  of  destination.  He  had  been  stay- 
ing, for  some  days  previous  to  embarking, 
at  Lord  Shannon’s  seat  at  Castle  Martyr, 
and  was,  as  the  letter  announces,  to  sail  from 
thence  in  the  course  of  three  hours,  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  other  transports  wait- 
ing at  Cork. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  Lord  Edward’s 
regiment,  and  the  two  others  that  sailed 
with  it  from  Cork,  landed  at  Charlestown. 
Their  arrival  at  this  crisis  was  an  event 
most  seasonable  for  the  relief  of  the  English 
forces  acting  in  that  quarter,  who  were,  by 
the  late  turn  of  the  campaign,  placed  in  a 
situation  of  great  difficulty.  The  corps  under 
Lord  Rawdon’s  command  at  Charlestown 
having  been  found  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  that  capital,  he  was  unable,  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  to  detach  from  his 
already  inadequate  force  such  aid  as,  in  more 
than  one  point,  the  perilous  state  of  the 
province  required.  Post  after  post  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and 
the  important  fort  called  “ Ninety-Six,” 

VOL.  i.  c 
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which  had  been  for  some  time  invested  by 
General  Greene,  was  now  also  on  the  point 
of  being  lost  for  want  of  those  succours  which 
the  straitened  means  of  Lord  Rawdon  pre- 
vented him  from  affording. 

In  this  juncture  the  three  regiments  from 
Ireland  arrived,  and  gave  an  entirely  new 
aspect  to  the  face  of  affairs.  Though  de- 
stined originally  to  join  Lord  Cornwallis, 
they  were,  with  a prompt  sense  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment,  placed,  by  the  officer 
who  had  the  command  of  them,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Lord  Rawdon,  and  thus  enabled  his 
Lordship,  not  only  to  relieve  the  garrison 
of  Ninety-Six,  but  also  to  follow  up  this  im- 
pression with  a degree  of  energy  and  con- 
fidence, of  which  even  his  enterprising  gal- 
lantry would  have  been  without  such  aid 
incapable.  It  was,  indeed,  supposed  that  the 
American  general  was  not  a little  influenced 
in  his  movements  by  the  intelligence  which 
he  had  received,  that  the  newly  arrived 
troops  were  “ particularly  full  of  ardour  for 
an  opportunity  of  signalizing  themselves.” 

That  Lord  Edward  was  among  these  im- 
patient candidates  for  distinction  can  little 
be  doubted ; and  it  was  but  a short  time 
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after  their  joining  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  achieve  a service  which  was  not  only  bril- 
liant but  useful,  and  brought  him  both 
honour  and  reward.  The  19th  regiment, 
being  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  called  Monk’s  Corner,  found  itself  me- 
naced, one  morning  at  daybreak,  with  an 
attack  from  Colonel  Lee,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  enterprising  of  the  American  par- 
tisans. This  officer  having  made  some  de- 
monstrations, at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  in 
front  of  the  19th,  the  colonel  of  that  regi- 
ment (ignorant,  as  it  appears,  of  the  nature 
of  American  warfare),  ordered  a retreat ; — 
a movement  wholly  unnecessary,  and  ren- 
dered still  more  discreditable  by  the  unmi- 
litary manner  in  which  it  was  effected : all 
the  baggage,  sick,  medicines,  and  pay- 
masters’ chests  being  left  in  the  rear  of  the 
column  of  march,  where  they  were  liable  to 
be  captured  by  any  half-dozen  stragglers. 
Fortunately,  Lord  Edward  was  upon  the 
rear-guard,  covering  the  retreat  of  the  regi- 
ment, and,  by  the  firm  and  determined  counte- 
nance of  his  little  party,  and  their  animated 
fire,  kept  the  American  corps  in  check  till 
he  was  able  to  break  up  a small  wooden 
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bridge  over  a creek  which  separated  him  from 
his  pursuers,  and  which  could  not  be  crossed 
by  the  enemy  without  making  a long  detour. 
Having  secured  safety  so  far.  Lord  Edward 
reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  colonel ; 
and,  the  disreputable  panic  being  thus  put 
an  end  to,  the  regiment  resumed  its  original 
position. 

Major  Doyle,  now  General  Sir  John  Doyle, 
— an  officer  whom  but  to  name  is  to  call  up 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  the  happiness 
of  knowing  him  whatever  is  most  estimable 
and  amiable,  both  in  the  soldier  and  the 
man, — was,  at  this  time,  at  the  head  of  Lord 
Rawdon’s  staff ; and  to  him,  acting  as  ad- 
jutant-general, the  official  report  of  the  whole 
affair  was  made.  Without  delay  he  sub- 
mitted it  to  his  noble  chief,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  this  readiness  of  resource,  in  so 
young  an  officer,  that  he  desired  Major 
Doyle  to  write  instantly  to  Lord  Edward 
in  his  name,  and  offer  him  the  situation  of 
aide-de-camp  on  his  staff. 

This  appointment  was,  in  every  respect, 
fortunate  for  the  young  soldier,  as,  besides 
bringing  him  into  near  relations  with  a 
nobleman  so  amiable,  it  placed  him  where 
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he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his  military  tastes 
by  seeing  war  carried  on  upon  a larger  and 
more  scientific  scale,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
under  one  of  the  very  best  masters.  He 
accordingly  repaired  to  head-quarters,  and 
from  thence  accompanied  Lord  Rawdon  in 
his  rapid  and  successful  movement  for  the 
relief  of  Ninety-Six. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  expedition  that 
Lord  Edward  exhibited, — or  rather  was  de- 
tected in, — a trait  of  personal  courage,  of  that 
purely  adventurous  kind  which  is  seldom 
found  but  in  romance,  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  have  been  related  to  me 
by  the  distinguished  person  then  acting  as 
adjutant-general. 

“ Among  the  varied  duties  which  devolved 
upon  me  as  chief  of  the  staff,  a most  material 
one  was  obtaining  intelligence.  This  was 
effected  partly  by  the  employment  of  intelli- 
gent spies  in  various  directions,  and  partly  by 
frequent  reconnoissances ; which  last  were 
not  devoid  of  danger,  from  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  country  possessed  by  the  enemy. 
Upon  these  occasions  I constantly  found  Lord 
Edward  by  my  side,  with  the  permission  of 
our  noble  chief,  who  wished  our  young  friend 
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to  see  every  thing  connected  with  real  service. 
In  fact  the  danger  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
enterprise  in  the  eyes  of  this  brave  young 
creature.  In  approaching  the  position  of 
Ninety-Six,  the  enemy’s  light  troops  in  ad- 
vance became  more  numerous,  and  rendered 
more  frequent  patrols  necessary  upon  our 
part. 

“ I was  setting  out  upon  a patrol,  and 
sent  to  apprise  Lord  Edward ; but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found,  and  I proceeded  with- 
out him,  when,  at  the  end  of  two  miles, 
upon  emerging  from  the  forest,  I found 
him  engaged  with  two  of  the  enemy’s  irre- 
gular horse ; he  had  wounded  one  of  his 
opponents,  when  his  sword  broke  in  the 
middle,  and  he  must  have  soon  fallen  in 
the  unequal  contest,  had  not  his  enemies 
fled  on  perceiving  the  head  of  my  column. 
I rated  him  most  soundly,  as  you  may 
imagine,  for  the  undisciplined  act  of  leaving 
the  camp,  at  so  critical  a time,  without  the 
general’s  permission.  He  was, — or  pretended 
to  be, — very  penitent,  and  compounded  for 
my  reporting  him  at  the  head- quarters,  pro- 
vided I would  let  him  accompany  me,  in  the 
hope  of  some  other  enterprise.  It  was  im- 
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possible  to  refuse  the  fellow,  whose  frank, 
manly,  and  ingenuous  manner  would  have 
won  over  even  a greater  tyrant  than  myself. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  we  took  some  pri- 
soners, which  I made  him  convey  to  head- 
quarters, with  a JBellerophon  message,  which 
he  fairly  delivered.  Lord  Moira  gravely  re- 
buked him ; but  I could  never  find  that  he 
lost  much  ground  with  his  chief  for  his  chi- 
valrous valour” 

After  the  relief  of  Ninety-Six,  Lord  Raw- 
don,  whose  health  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  climate,  found  it  advisable  to  return  to 
England,  in  consequence  of  which  Lord  Ed- 
ward rejoined  his  regiment. 

The  calm  that  succeeded  Lord  Rawdon’s 
departure  from  South  Carolina,  owing  to  the 
activity  with  which  he  had  retrieved  the  affairs 
of  the  royal  forces,  and  thus  established  an 
equipoise  of  strength  between  the  two  parties, 
could  be  expected,  of  course,  only  to  last  till 
one  of  them  had  become  powerful  enough  to 
disturb  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn, 
General  Greene,  having  received  reinforce- 
ments from  another  quarter,  proceeded,  with 
his  accustomed  vigour,  to  resume  offensive 
operations ; and,  by  his  attack  upon  Colonel 
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Stuart,  at  Eutaw  Springs,  gave  rise  to  one 
of  the  best  fought  actions  that  had  occurred 
during  the  war.  Though  the  meed  of  vic- 
tory, on  this  occasion,  was  left  doubtful 
between  the  claimants,  that  of  honour  is 
allowed  to  have  been  fairly  the  due  of  both. 
So  close,  indeed,  and  desperate  was  the 
encounter,  that  every  officer  engaged  is 
said  to  have  had,  personally,  and  hand  to 
hand,  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself;  and  Lord  Edward,  who,  we  may 
take  for  granted,  was  among  the  foremost 
in  the  strife,  received  a severe  wound  in 
the  thigh,  which  left  him  insensible  on  the 
field. 

In  this  helpless  situation  he  was  found 
by  a poor  negro,  who  carried  him  off  on 
his  back  to  his  hut,  and  there  nursed  him 
most  tenderly,  till  he  was  well  enough  of 
his  wound  to  bear  removing  to  Charles- 
town. This  negro  was  no  other  than  the 
“ faithful  Tony,”  Whom,  in  gratitude  for  the 
honest  creature’s  kindness,  he  now  took  into 
his  service,  and  who  continued  devotedly  at- 
tached to  his  noble  master  to  the  end  of  his 
career. 

It  had  been  intended  that  Major  Doyle, 
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on  the  departure  of  Lord  Rawdon,  should 
resume  the  station  he  had  before  held  on 
the  staff  of  Lord  Cornwallis ; but  in  con- 
sequence of  this  irruption  of  new  forces 
into  the  province,  he  was  requested  by  Ge- 
neral Goold,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command,  still  to  continue  to  him  the  aid 
of  his  local  knowledge  and  experience,  so 
as  to  avert  the  mischiefs  which  a total 
want  of  confidence  in  most  of  the  persons 
newly  appointed  to  command  now  threat- 
ened. Major  Doyle  therefore  again  took 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  adjutant-general 
and  public  secretary,  and  proceeded,  vested 
with  full  powers,  to  the  scene  of  the  late 
action,  for  the  purpose  both  of  ascertaining 
the  true  state  of  affairs,  and  of  remedying 
the  confusion  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown.  Here  he  found  Lord  Edward  slowly 
recovering  from  his  wound,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
his  young  friend  : — “ I am  not  sure  that 
he  was  not  then  acting  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Stuart,  as  the  19th,  I think,  was  not  there. 
At  all  events,  he  had  been  foremost  in  the 
melee,  as  usual,  and  received  a very  severe 
wound  in  the  thigh.  At  this  same  time, 
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Colonel  Washington,  a distinguished  officer 
of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  was  severely  wounded 
and  made  prisoner ; and  while  I was  making 
preparations  to  send  them  down  comfort- 
ably to  Charlestown,  Lord  Edward,  forget- 
ting his  own  wound,  offered  his  services  to 
take  charge  of  his  gallant  enemy.  I saw 
him  every  day  till  he  recovered,  about  which 
time  I was  sent  to  England  with  the  public 
despatches.” 

To  these  notices  of  a part  of  his  lordship’s 
life,  hitherto  so  little  known,  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  add  the  few  words  of  comment, 
as  eloquently  as  they  are  cordially  expressed, 
with  which  the  gallant  writer  closes  his  com- 
munication to  me  on  the  subject : — 

“ Of  my  lamented  and  ill-fated  friend’s  ex- 
cellent qualities  I should  never  tire  in  speak- 
ing. I never  knew  so  loveable  a person,  and 
every  man  in  the  army,  from  the  general  to 
the  drummer,  would  cheer  the  expression. 
His  frank  and  open  manner,  his  universal 
benevolence,  his  gaiete  de  coeur,  his  valour 
almost  chivalrous,  and,  above  all,  his  unas- 
suming tone,  made  him  the  idol  of  all  who 
served  with  him.  He  had  great  animal 
spirits,  which  bore  him  up  against  all  fa- 
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tigue;  but  his  courage  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  those  spirits — it  was  a valour  sui 
generis. 

“ Had  fortune  happily  placed  him  in  a 
situation,  however  difficult,  where  he  could 
legitimately  have  brought  those  varied  qua- 
lities into  play,  I am  confident  he  would 
have  proved  a proud  ornament  to  his  coun- 
try.” 

It  may  not  perhaps,  though  anticipating 
a period  so  much  later,  appear  altogether  ill- 
timed  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  when 
Lord  Edward  lay  suffering  under  the  fatal 
wounds  of  which  he  died  in  1798,  a military 
man  connected  with  government,  who  had 
known  him  at  this  time  in  Charlestown, 
happening  to  allude,  during  a visit  to  him 
in  prison,  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  first  become  acquainted,  the  gallant 
sufferer  exclaimed — 44  Ah ! I was  wounded 
then  in  a very  different  cause;— that  was  in 
fighting  against  liberty — this,  in  fighting 
for  it.” 

It  is,  indeed,  not  a little  striking  that 
there  should  have  been  engaged  at  this 
time,  on  opposite  sides,  in  America,  two 
noble  youths,  Lafayette  and  Lord  Edward 
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Fitzgerald,  whose  political  principles  after- 
wards so  entirely  coincided  ; and  that,  while 
one  of  them  was  fated  early  to  become  the 
victim  of  an  unsuccessful  assertion  of  these 
principles,  it  has  been  the  far  brighter  destiny 
of  the  other  to  contribute  more  than  once, 
splendidly  to  their  triumph. 

After  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
York  Town, — with  which  humiliating  event 
the  war  on  the  continent  of  America  may 
be  said  to  have  closed, — the  scene  of  active 
operations  between  England  and  her  com- 
bined foes  was  transferred  to  the  West  In- 
dies, where,  at  the  beginning  of  1783,  we 
find  Lord  Edward,  on  the  staff  of  General 
O’Hara,  at  St.  Lucia.  The  following  are 
extracts  of  letters  written  by  him  from  this 
island  : — 


“ St.  Lucia,  Feb.  4,  1783. 


" DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ In  my  last,  I believe,  I told  you  General 
O’Hara  was  to  command  at  Barbadoes ; but 
affairs  were  altered,  and  we  returned  here 
to  take  the  command  of  this  island,  which  I 
am  very  glad  of,  as  if  any  thing  is  to  be 
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done,  it  will  be  here ; and  in  the  mean  time 
we  were  working  hard  at  the  fortifications, 
which  are  very  necessary;  for  although  we 
have  had  the  island  four  years,  yet,  either 
by  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  those  in 
command,  nothing  has  been  done.  I am 
also  of  some  use  by  talking  French.  Gen. 
O’Hara  pleases  me  more  every  day,  both 
in  his  public  and  private  character.  In  his 
manner  of  carrying  on  business  he  puts  me 
very  much  in  mind  of  dear  Mr.  Ogilvie,  par- 
ticularly in  that  of  not  trusting  what  is  to 
be  done  to  others,  but  always  seeing  it  done 
himself;  and  also  in  his  eagerness  in  all  his 
works.  We  have  unluckily  three  blockheads 
of  engineers  (as  they  please  to  call  them- 
selves), who  are  not  of  the  least  assistance. 

“ I was  over  at  Martinique  the  other  day, 
with  a flag  of  truce,  with  prisoners.  It  was 
a very  pleasant  jaunt.  I staid  there  a week, 
and  received  every  civility  possible  from  le 
Marquis  de  Bouille  and  the  rest  of  the 
officers,  but  met  nobody  I knew  before.  It 
is  a much  finer  island  than  any  of  ours,  and 
much  better  peopled.  St.  Pierre,  the  capital, 
is  a very  fine  town,  and  full  of  amusements. 
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I was  at  a ball  every  night.  The  women 
are  pretty ; dance  and  dress  very  well ; and 
are,  the  French  officers  say, — to  use  dear 
Robert’s  words, — vastly  good-natured.  When 
I went  over  first,  they  expected  the  peace 
every  day ; but  there  came  in  a French 
frigate,  called  the  Venus,  with  accounts  that 
the  treaty  was  entirely  broken  off,  both  with 
France  and  Spain,  though  settled  with  the 
Americans,  and  that  Monsieur  d’Estaing  was 
to  be  out  immediately.  We  are  anxious  to 
hear  something  about  this  affair,  as  the 
peace  frightens  every  body. 

“ I hope,  dearest  mother,  you  will  get  me 
what  I have  so  long  been  troubling  you 
about,  and  shall  still  persist  in,  which  is  a 
company  in  the  guards.  In  that  case  I shall 
be  able  to  see  you,  and  not  trouble  you  with 
sending  any  thing  here.  I have  now  been 
four  years  in  the  army; — but  I need  not 
mention  that , as  it  does  not  entitle  me  to  any 
thing.  I only  name  the  time,  as  people  have 
had  a company  in  less.  In  short,  my  dear 
mother,  if  you  exert  yourself,  I am  sure  you 
can  do  it.  If  there  do  not  come  troops  here, 
I can  do  nothing  for  myself.  There  are  at 
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present  only  four  regiments  here  in  the  West 
Indies ; so  that  I look  to  Europe  for  any 
promotion  I may  have.  If  it  were  not  pos- 
sible to  get  the  company  in  the  guards,  I 
might  get  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel  by 
going  to  the  East  Indies,  which,  as  it  seems 
to  promise  to  be  an  active  scene,  I should 
like  extremely.  I see  by  the  newspapers, 
and  have  heard  by  parade  letters,  that  Lord 
Cornwallis  is  going  to  command  there, 
which,  as  I said  before  in  one  of  my  letters, 
would  be  a good  opportunity.” 


“ St.  Lucia,  March  3,  1783. 

“ What  would  I not  give  to  be  with  you, 
to  comfort  you,  dearest  mother  ! But  I hope 
the  peace  will  soon  bring  the  long-wished 
for  time.  Till  then  my  dearest  mother  will 
not  expect  it.  My  profession  is  that  of  a 
military  man,  and  I should  reproach  my- 
self hereafter  if  I thought  I lost  any  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  myself  in  it,  or  did 
not,  at  all  times,  do  as  much  as  lay  in  my 
power  to  merit  the  promotion  I am  entitled 
to  expect.  Not  that  the  idea  of  promotion 
should  enter  into  competition  with  the  hap- 
piness of  my  dearest  mother,  if,  as  I said 
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before,  I did  not  think  my  honour  and 
character  concerned.  I am  of  my  brother’s 
and  Mr.  Ogilvie’s  opinion  concerning  a lieu- 
tenancy in  the  guards,  and  would  not  accept 
of  one  if  given  me  for  nothing. 

“ I am  sorry  to  see  my  hopes  of  a company 
destroyed.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  like  to  ask  a favour,  is, 
I think,  wrong ; for,  as  a minister,  he  does 
not  ask  a favour,  the  thing  being  in  the  gift 
of  ministry.  It  is  I who  receive  the  favour 
from  his  majesty  or  his  ministry.  I shall, 
however,  write  to  thank  him  for  having  in- 
terested himself  at  all  in  my  behalf,  hoping 
that  ce  qui  est  difftre  rCest  pas  perdu.  I 
think  my  dearest  mother  might  try  Lord 
Shelbourne,  who  seems  to  have  a great  deal 
of  interest  at  present.  As  you,  however,  have 
no  interest  to  give  him  in  return,  I am  afraid 
there  is  not  much  hope.  If  I cannot  get 
this  company,  what  I mentioned  in  my  let- 
ter of  February  is,  I think,  very  practicable, 
and  what  I should  like  still  better,  as  giving 
me  a better  opportunity  of  doing  some- 
thing for  it ; for  here  there  is  nothing  I 
can  possibly  expect,  except  being  taken  by 
Monsieur  d’Estaing,  who  is  expected  out 
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every  day.  We  have  no  troops  in  the  West 
Indies,  either  to  act  or  expect  promotion 
with. 

“ My  brother  wishes  me  to  come  home 
next  spring  to  settle  about  my  estate.  I 
shall  tell  him  that  any  arrangement  he  may 
make  with  your  consent  I shall  always  at- 
tend to.  I own,  if  I sell  entirely,  I should 
feel  afraid  of  myself;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
if  I were  to  have  so  much  a year  for  it,  I 
think  I should  get  on  more  prudently.  If 
it  could  be  settled  so  that  I might  have  so 
much  ready  money,  and  so  much  a year  for 
my  life,  I should  like  it  better.  However, 
you  may  be  sure  I shall  approve  of  any 
thing  you  settle.  As  to  going  home,  I shall 
certainly  not  go  home  about  it. 

“ I like  the  idea  of  going  to  Aubigny 
much,  and  am  not  like  my  brother  Charles 
in  hating  every  thing  French : on  the  con- 
trary, I have  made  a second  trip  to  Marti- 
nique, where  I spent  a week  very  pleasantly. 
I met  there  with  a very  agreeable  young 
man,  the  Due  de  Coignfs  son,  colonel  of  the 
regiment  de  Viennois,  who  was  in  England 
some  time.  I am  to  go  to  his  chateau  to 
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spend  some  time  with  him  whenever  we 
meet  in  France.  As  he  intends  coming  to 
England  immediately  at  the  peace,  I shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  him  known 
to  you.  I do  assure  you  that  when  I go 
to  Martinique  I am  received  as  well,  if  pos- 
sible better  than  I should  be  at  the  peace. 
Believe  me, 

“ Dear  dear  mother,  &c.  &c 

Not  long  after  the  date  of  the  above  ex- 
tract, he  returned  to  Ireland,  and,  a disso- 
lution of  parliament  having  taken  place  in 
the  summer  of  this  year,  he  was  brought  in 
by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  for  the  borough 
of  Athy.  How  insipid  he  found  the  life 
he  was  now  doomed  to  lead,  after  the  stormy 
scenes  in  which  he  had  been  lately  engaged, 
appears  from  various  passages  of  his  letters 
at  this  time  : — 

“ I have  made,”  he  says,  in  a letter  from 
Carton  (August  3),  “ fifty  attempts  to  write 
to  you,  but  have  as  often  failed,  from  want 
of  subject.  Really  a man  must  be  a clever 
fellow  who,  after  being  a week  at  Carton, 
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and  seeing  nobody  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  can 
write  a letter.  If  you  insist  on  letters,  I 
must  write  you  an  account  of  my  American 
campaigns  over  again,  as  that  is  the  only 
thing  I remember.  I am  just  now  inter- 
rupted by  the  horrid  parson ; and  he  can 
find  nothing  to  do  but  sit  by  my  elbow.” 

Again,  writing  to  his  mother,  who  was  then 
in  England,  he  says  : — 

" Sept.  1,  1783. 

“ I cannot  give  a good  account  of  my 
studies,  nor  of  Blackstone;  but  I hope  my 
Black  Rock  scheme  will  help  that  also. 
You  cannot  think,  my  dearest  mother,  how 
delighted  I feel  at  your  proof  of  love  for 
me  in  not  going  abroad;  as  literally  your 
being  in  Ireland  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
make  me  happy  in  it.  If  it  were  not  for 
you,  I really  believe  I should  go  join  either 
the  Turks  or  Russians ; for  I find,  since  you 
are  gone,  this  home  life  very  insipid.” 

For  the  two  following  years  we  are  left 
wholly  unprovided  with  that  only  safe  clue 
through  the  lesser  details  of  life,  which  let- 
ters, however  otherwise  unimportant,  furnish, 
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This  chasm  in  his  lordship’s  correspondence 
with  his  family  is  thus,  in  a few  words,  in- 
terestingly accounted  for  : — “ The  interrup- 
tion,” says  Mr.  Ogilvie,  “ in  the  correspond- 
ence for  1784  and  1785  arose  from  my 
beloved  Edward  having  spent  these  two  years 
with  his  mother  and  me,  principally  at  Fres- 
cati,  but  partly  in  Dublin  and  partly  also  in 
London.  He  was  with  us,  indeed,  wherever 
we  went,  and  those  were  the  happiest  years 
of  any  of  our  lives.” 

Being  now  anxious  to  improve,  by  a re- 
gular course  of  study,  whatever  practical 
knowledge  of  his  profession  he  had  acquired, 
he  resolved  to  enter  himself  at  Woolwich, 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  1786,  proceeded  to 
England  for  that  purpose. 

Young,  ardent,  and — to  a degree  rare  in 
man’s  nature — affectionate,  it  was  not  likely 
that  his  heart  should  remain  long  unattached 
among  the  beauties  of  the  gay  and  brilliant 
circle  he  now  moved  in  ; and,  accordingly, 
during  his  late  stay  in  Dublin,  he  had  be- 
come, as  he  thought,  deeply  enamoured  of 
the  Lady  Catharine  Mead,  second  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  who  was,  in  five 
or  six  years  after,  married  to  Lord  Powers- 
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court.  To  this  lady,  under  the  name  of 
“ Kate,”  he  alludes  in  the  following  corre- 
spondence ; and,  however  little  that  class  of 
fastidious  readers  who  abound  in  the  present 
day  may  be  inclined  to  relish  the  homely 
style  and  simple  feeling  of  these  letters,  there 
are  many,  I doubt  not,  for  whom  such  un- 
studied domestic  effusions — even  independ- 
ently of  the  insight  they  afford  into  a mind 
destined  to  dare  extraordinary  things — will 
have  a more  genuine  charm,  and  awaken  in 
them  a far  readier  sympathy,  than  even  the 
most  ingenious  letters,  dictated,  not  by  the 
heart,  but  head,  and  meant  evidently  for 
more  eyes  than  those  to  which  they  are  ad- 
dressed. It  is,  besides,  important,  as  in- 
volving even  higher  considerations  than  that 
of  justice  to  the  character  of  the  individual 
himself,  to  show  how  gentle,  generous,  light- 
hearted, and  affectionate  was  by  nature  the 
disposition  of  him  whom  a deep  sense  of  his 
country’s  wrongs  at  length  drove  into  the 
van  of  desperate  rebellion,  and  brought,  in 
the  full  prime  of  all  his  noble  qualities,  to 
the  grave. 

In  few  of  his  delineations  of  character  is 
Shakspeare  more  true  to  nature  than  in  the 
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picture  of  a warm,  susceptible  temperament, 
which  he  has  drawn  in  the  young  and  melan- 
choly Romeo; — melancholy,  from  the  very 
vagueness  of  the  wishes  that  haunt  him,  and 
anticipating  the  passion  before  he  has  yet 
found  the  true  object  of  it.  In  something 
of  the  same  state  of  mind  was  Lord  Edward, 
at  this  period,  under  the  persuasion  that  he 
had  now  formed  a deep  and  unalterable  at- 
tachment; and  the  same  sad  and  restless 
feelings  were,  as  the  following  letters  prove, 
the  result : — 


“ 1786. 

“ MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  dear 
affectionate  letters ; they  made  me  happier 
than  you  can  imagine.  You  cannot  think 
what  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  hear  from  Ire- 
land. My  not  writing  to  you  was  entirely,  as 
you  say,  because  I depended  upon  Ogilvie, 
who,  I am  sure,  can  give  you  a much 
better  account  of  me  than  I can  of  myself ; 
for  I really  forget  every  thing  I do.  No- 
thing interests  me  enough  to  make  me  re- 
member it.  I get  up  in  the  morning  hating 
every  thing, — go  out  with  an  intention  of 
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calling  on  somebody, — and  then  with  the 
first  person  I meet  go  any  where,  and  stay 
any  time,  without  thinking  the  least  what  I 
am  about,  or  enjoying  the  least  pleasure. 
By  this  means  I have  been  constantly  late 
for  dinner  wherever  I have  dined.  By  the 
by,  I have  been  engaged  every  day  to  dinner 
somewhere  or  other  since  I came ; so  much 
so,  that,  till  to-day,  Ogilvie  and  I have  not 
had  one  quiet  dinner  together.  We  are, 
however,  to  dine  to-day  tete-a-tUe.  But 
to  return  to  my  daily  proceedings : — from 
dinner  somebody  or  other  (quite  indifferent 
to  me  who)  carries  me  to  wherever  I am 
asked,  and  there  I stay  till  morning,  and 
come  home  to  bed  hating  every  thing  as 
much  as  when  I got  up  and  went  out.  All 
this  is,  however,  what  I used  to  call  a life  of 
pleasure.  I have  been  at  balls  almost  every 
night,  and,  as  I said  before,  always  stay  till 
morning. 

44  Ogilvie  has  just  been  here,  and  read 
your  letter ; he  says  he  will  scold  you ; he 
is  in  great  good  humour,  but  not  at  all 
soft  or  tender.  Dear  fellow  ! I shall  be  very 
sorry  when  he  is  gone. — He  calls  here  every 
morning,  and  I find  it  the  pleasantest  part  of 
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the  day.  I make  him  talk  of  Kate,  whether 
he  will  or  not ; and  indeed  of  you  all.  I 
find,  now  I am  away,  I like  you  all  better 
than  I thought  I did.  I am  sorry  to  say  I 
am  quite  tired  of  my  friends  in  London, 
though  they  have  been  as  kind  as  possible. 
I go  to  Woolwich  on  Sunday. 

* * * # * * 
“ I have  not  seen  the  Siddons  yet,  nor  do 
I think  I shall,  as  I go  out  of  town  so  soon. 
I never  think  of  going  to  any  thing  pleasant 
myself ; I am  led  to  it  by  somebody.  I de- 
pend entirely  upon  other  people,  and  then 
insensibly je  m amuse;  but  as  for  saying,  ‘I 
will  go  see  this/  or  ‘ that  it  will  be  very 
pleasant/  il  ne  vi  arrive  jamais . I find  I 
am  writing  a very  foolish  tiresome  letter : 
pray  do  not  show  it  to  any  body. 

« E.  F.” 

« Woolwich,  June  16,  1786. 

I am  as  busy  as  ever : it  is  the  only  re- 
source I have,  for  I have  no  pleasure  in 
any  thing.  I agree  with  you  perfectly  in 
trying  to  drive  away  care ; I do  all  I can, 
but  do  not  succeed.  My  natural  good 
spirits,  however,  and  the  hopes  of  some 
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change,  keep  me  up  a little.  If  I thought 
there  was  no  hopes  of  the  latter,  I believe 
the  other  would  soon  give  way;  and  I should 
be  very  unfit  for  this  place,  or  indeed  any 
other,  with  an  idea  of  doing  any  good ; for 
I should  not  then  care  a pin  about  what 
happened  me,  either  in  fortune  or  person ; 
at  least  so  I think  now,  but  I am  determined 
to  give  myself  as  long  a trial  as  I can  bear. 
This  is  all  I can  do,  as  long  as  I think  this 
way.  I hope  you  will  try  and  make  me  as 
happy  as  you  can  by  giving  accounts  in  your 
letters. 

“ You  say  Henry  spends  all  the  night 
with  * * and  her  company.  I suppose 

by  that  he  goes  on  very  well.  I wish  him 
success  with  all  my  heart.  The  cottage  party 
will  be  delightful  for  him.  Think  of  my  not 
being  there ! I must  comfort  myself  by 
hoping  you  all  missed  me,  and  wished  for  me. 
Lady  Clan  will  certainly  have  been  there. 
Are  you  upon  your  high  horse  with  her, 
or  are  you  gracious  ? I need  not  say  I hope 
you  are  kind  to  pretty  dear  Kate ; I am  sure 
you  are.  1 want  you  to  like  her  almost  as 
much  as  I do  ;■ — it  is  a feeling  I always  have 
with  people  I love  excessively.  Did  you  not 
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feel  to  love  her  very  much,  and  wish  for 
me,  when  you  saw  her  look  pretty  at  the 
cottage  ? I think  I see  you  looking  at  her, 
and  saying  to  yourself,  c I wish  my  dear 
Eddy  was  here.’  One  does  not  know  how 
much  one  loves  people  till  we  find  ourselves 
separated.  But  I am  sure  I must  grow 
stupid ; — I write  as  if  you  were  confined  at 
Woolwich  also,  and  in  the  same  spirits  as  I 
am.” 


“ July  7,  1786. 

“Now  Ogilvie  is  gone,  and  that  I cannot 
depend  upon  any  body  to  give  you  some 
account  of  me,  I will  do  it  myself.  By  the 
by,  I wish  Tony  could  write.  I have  been 
up  since  before  six,  and  it  is  now  near  nine, 
and  I have  been  hard  at  work  in  the  labo- 
ratory pulverizing  saltpetre ; so  you  may 
guess  how  dreadfully  hungry  I am.  You 
cannot  conceive  how  odd  the  life  I lead 
now  appears  to  me.  I must  confess  if  I had 
le  cceur  content , I should  like  best  the  idle, 
indolent  one.  Getting  up  between  11  and 
12,  breakfasting  in  one’s  jacket  sans  souci, 
se  fichanb  du  monde , and  totally  careless  and 
thoughtless  of  every  thing  but  the  people 
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one  loves,  is  a very  pleasant  life,  il  faut  le 
dire . I would  give  a great  deal  for  a lounge 
at  Frescati  this  morning. 

“ You  cannot  think  how  sorry  I was  to 
part  with  Ogilvie.  I begin  to  find  one  has 
very  few  real  friends,  whatever  number  of 
agreeable  acquaintance  one  may  have.  Pray 
do  not  let  Ogilvie  spoil  you ; I am  sure 
he  will  try,  crying,  ‘ Nonsense  ! fool ! fool ! 
all  imagination  ! — by  heavens ! you  will  be 
the  ruin  of  that  boy.*  My  dear  mother,  if 
you  mind  him,  and  do  not  write  me  plea- 
sant letters,  and  always  say  something  of 
pretty  Kate,  I will  not  answer  your  letters, 
nor  indeed  write  any  to  you.  I believe  if 
any  thing  can  make  me  like  writing  letters, 
Woolwich  will, — for  to  be  here  alone  is  most 
melancholy.  However,  I like  it  better  than 
London,  and  am  not  in  such  bad  spirits. 
I have  not  time  hardly.  In  my  evening’s 
walk,  however,  I am  as  bad  as  ever.  I be- 
lieve, in  my  letter  to  Henry,  I told  him  how 
I passed  my  day;  so  shall  not  begin  again. 
You  will  see  by  that  what  my  evening’s  walk 
is ; but,  upon  my  honour,  I sometimes  think 
of  you  in  it. 

“ I wish,  my  dear  mother,  you  would 
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insist  on  my  coming  to  you ; — but  stop — 
if  I go  on  thus  thinking  and  writing,  I shall 
be  very  unfit  for  mortars,  cannons,  &c.  So, 
love  to  every  body — God  bless  you  !” 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  being  called  away  in  his  official 
capacity,  on  a tour  of  inspection  to  the  islands 
of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.,  took  Lord  Edward 
with  him  ; and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  that  the  young  military  student 
was  not  insensible  of  the  value  of  those  oppor- 
tunities of  instruction  which  such  a survey, 
under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  inquiry, 
offered. 


“ St.  Helier,  July  31,  1786. 

“ MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ We  have  been  here  five  days,  and  are 
to  stay  two  more,  and  then  go  to  Cher- 
bourg. We  have  had  as  yet  a very  pleasant 
time.  I have  been  in  much  better  spirits, 
every  thing  being  new,  and  the  changes  of 
scene  having  kept  me  from  thinking  so  much. 
I shall  get  a great  deal  of  knowledge  of  a 
part  of  my  profession  by  this  tour;  for  the 
Duke  goes  about  looking  at  all  the  strong 
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posts,  and  I have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
him  and  Colonel  Moncrief  talk  the  matter 
all  over.  The  Duke  and  he  are  at  present 
employed  in  fixing  some  works  that  are  to  be 
built,  and  choosing  some  positions  in  case  of 
an  attack.  The  whole  tour  has  been  a kind 
of  military  survey.  I shall  be  glad  to  see 
Cherbourg,  as  it  certainly  will  be  hereafter 
a very  famous  place,  by  the  works  that  are 
erecting  there.  We  go  from  thence  to  Havre 
for  Madame  de  Cambise. 

“ Don’t  you  think  I may  come  home  after 
this  tour?  I begin  now,  my  dearest  mother, 
to  wish  much  to  see  you;  besides  I think 
that,  after  all  this,  I could  do  a great  deal  of 
good  at  Black  Rock  with  Mr.  Ogilvie,  as  my 
mind  has  really  taken  a turn  for  business. 
Thinking  of  Kate  disturbs  me  more  than 
seeing  her  would  do.  I do  really  love  her 
more,  if  possible,  than  when  I left  you.  Have 
you  seen  her  lately  at  any  thing?  I always 
feel  happy  when  I think  you  have  seen  her ; 
because  it  must  put  her  in  mind  of  me. 
Have  you  seen  the  presents  yet?  Guilford 
waited  till  he  got  some  also  for  Lady  Anne, 
that  she  might  not  be  jealous,  and  that  the 
thing  might  be  less  suspicious.  Kate  herself 
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thinks  that  it  is  Guilford  that  gives  them 
her.  I made  Guilford  promise  not  to  say  I 
gave  them,  for  fear  she  should  not  take  them. 
I must  come  home ; really,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther, it  is  the  only  chance  I have  against  la 
dragonne ; for  you  see  by  her  speech  to 
Ogilvie,  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  Kate 
forget  me. 

“ Do  not  be  afraid  that  I shall  do  no  good 
in  Ireland  ; you  know  when  I have  a mind 
to  study,  I never  do  so  much  good  as  when 
I am  with  Ogilvie.  I could  go  over  all  my 
mathematics  (which  is  the  most  useful  thing 
I could  do),  much  better  there  with  him  than 
here  with  any  body  else.  I know  Ogilvie 
will  be  against  my  coming ; but  no  matter, 
— you  will  be  glad  to  have  me  on  any  terms, 
and  I am  never  so  happy  as  when  with  you, 
dearest  mother ; you  seem  to  make  every 
distress  lighter,  and  I bear  every  thing  better, 
and  enjoy  every  thing  more  when  with  you. 
I must  not  grow  sentimental ; so  good  b’ye, 
dearest  of  mothers.  No  one  can  love  you 
more  than,  &c.” 
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“ Goodwood,  August  8,  1786. 

“ DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ We  arrived  here  the  day  before  yester- 
day. Our  tour  has  been  shorter  than  at  first 
intended.  We  came  last  from  the  island  of 
Sark,  which  we  meant  only  to  visit  in  our 
way  to  Alderney,  where  we  were  to  part  with 
the  Duchess,  who  was  to  sail  for  England 
in  a small  vessel  we  had  with  us ; while  the 
Duke  and  the  rest  of  us  went  in  a yacht  to 
Cherbourg ; but  the  wind  came  on  so  strong, 
the  Duke  was  afraid  to  let  the  Duchess  go  in 
the  small  vessel,  and  thought  it  better  to  re- 
turn with  her ; I never  was  so  disappointed 
in  my  life, — I had  set  my  heart  on  seeing 
Cherbourg  with  the  Duke  and  Colonel  Mon- 
crief.  The  Duke  goes  to  London  to-day, 
stays  there  a few  days,  then  goes  to  Ports- 
mouth, from  whence  he  sails  to  bring  Ma- 
dame de  Cambise.  I had  intended,  during 
the  time  he  was  doing  all  this,  to  go  to  Mon- 
crief  at  Portsmouth  ; but  alas  ! walking  yes- 
terday evening,  I sprained  my  ancle  violently, 
and  am  not  able  to  stir  : I am  afraid  I shall 
be  laid  up  for  a week  or  ten  days,  at  least. 
I do  think,  what  with  legs  and  other  things. 
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I am  the  most  unlucky  dog  that  ever  was. 
However,  I intend  to  make  the  best  of  my 
misfortune,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ginning a course  of  mechanics  with  Mr.  Baly  : 
the  Duke  and  he  both  say  that  if  I apply 
hard,  in  the  course  of  three  months  I should 
have  a pretty  tolerable  knowledge  of  them. 
Mr.  Baly  says,  to  do  it  properly,  I should  go 
over  again  some  of  my  Euclid  and  algebra, 
both  of  which,  I am  ashamed  to  say,  I have 
pretty  nearly  forgot.  I wish  I had  my  books 
here,  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  now. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  this  scheme,  is 
it  practicable  for  me  ? do  you  think  I have 
resolution  or  application  enough  to  give  the 
attention  that  will  be  necessary  ? Stoke  is 
vTithin  three  miles  — very  tempting ; this 
place  will  be  by  and  by  full  of  company  ; 
the  shooting  will  be  going  on  : all  these 
things  may  draw  me  off, — -je  suis  foible ; the 
Duke  himself  may,  perhaps,  be  going  about, 
and  will  wish  me  to  follow  him  : I never  do 
good  in  that  way.  Let  me  know  what  you 
advise.  I find  every  day  that  the  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  every  thing  that  an  officer  should  know ; 
and  as  I have  a good  foundation,  it  is  a pity 
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I should  not  improve  it.  If  I have  resolu- 
tion to  apply,  this  is  a good  and  pleasant  op- 
portunity ; but  I am  doubtful  of  myself.  In 
turning  all  this  over  in  my  head,  a scheme 
has  occurred  to  me,  which  I know  would  be 
the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  me,  could  I 
but  put  it  in  execution ; — but  then  it  re- 
quires a great  effort.  You  know  I have  from 
the  latter  end  of  August  till  January,  when 
the  parliament  meets,  four  months ; what  do 
you  think  of  my  spending  that  time  at  some 
university  in  Scotland?  it  certainly  is  the 
best  place  for  the  branch  of  learning  I want ; 
there  I should  not  be  so  easily  drawn  off ; I 
should  have  my  masters  cheap,  live  cheap, 
and  be  able  to  give  my  whole  mind  to  the 
business.  But  I cannot  bear  the  thoughts 
of  seeing  none  of  you  for  four  months ; and 
then,  Kate — I do  not  know  what  to  do— 
pray  write  and  advise  me. 

“ You  say  in  your  letter  that  Lady  Clan- 
william  goes  to  the  country  for  the  autumn ; 
if  she  goes  to  the  north,  how  pleasant ! I 
might  then  be  with  dearest  Harry,  and  see 
her  very  often.  It  is  now  three  months  since 
I have  seen  you,  dearest  mother,  and  four 
more  is  a great  while.  If  you  go  abroad,  I 
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go  with  you,  I am  determined,  and  stay  with 
you  till  the  parliament  meets.  I hope  Henry 
will  come  too,  I long  to  see  him.  What  be- 
comes of  dear  Robert?  I hate  missing  him  ; 
I wish  he  would  come  here. 

cc  I hope  you  got  my  letters  safe  from 
Guernsey  and  Jersey;  I got  two  of  your 
dear  letters  here ; how  happy  they  made 
me  ! — but  you  said  very  little  of  pretty  Kate  : 
I do  not  think  you  like  her  enough,  my 
dearest  mother;  I want  you  to  love  her  as 
much  as  I do.  Pray  tell  me  really  what  you 
think  of  her  ? yet  I am  afraid, — but  no 
matter,  speak  ! — if  you  should  find  fault,—- 
hut  it  is  impossible,  you  must  love  her. 
Show  the  sensible  part  of  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  but  none  of  the  last.  He  says,  tout 
court , in  his  letter,  ‘ she  drank  tea  here,’ — 
did  not  you  think  of  me  ? Tell  truth , did 
she  think  of  me  at  all  ? for  I am  sure  you 
observed.  Your  words,  ‘ if  she  only  likes 
you/  frighten  me  ; if  it  is  only  that , I dread 
her  mother’s  influence, — it  is  very  strong. 
Suppose  you  were  here,  and  to  say  to  me, 
‘ If  you  ever  think  of  that  girl,  I will  never 
forgive  you/  what  should  I do  ? even  I,  who 
dote  on  Kate ; and  then,  if  she  only  likes 
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me,  I am  sure  being  there  would  be  of  no  use 
to  me.  God  bless  you,  &c.” 

“ Stoke,  August  19,  1786, 

“ MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

* * * * 

“Now  I have  given  you  all  the  answer 
I can  at  present,  I will  talk  a little  of  myself. 
You  will  find,  by  my  last,  that  I intend 
going  with  you  in  case  you  go ; for  being  in 
Ireland,  and  not  seeing  Kate,  I should  hate. 
Though  I have  been  here  ever  since  the 
Duke  went,  I am  as  constant  as  ever,  and 
go  on  doting  upon  her ; this  is,  I think,  the 
greatest  proof  I have  given  yet.  Being  here 
has  put  me  in  much  better  spirits,  they  are 
so  delightful.  I dote  on  G * * ; the  other 
two  have  been  at  Selsey,  but  come  back  to- 
day. We  all  go  to  a ball  at  Mr.  Barn  well’s. 
You  see  by  the  beginning  of  this  letter  I am 
a favourite  of  Lady  Louisa ; she  has  been 
pleasanter  than  any  thing  can  be ; I love  her 
very  much. 

“ I have  not  been  so  happy  since  I left 
Frescati  as  I have  been  here.  Do  not  be 
afraid  that  I am  idle : I get  up  at  five  o’clock 
every  morning,  go  to  Goodwood,  and  stay 
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and  study  with  Mr.  Baly  till  two,  and  return 
here  to  dine.  You  cannot  think  how  much 
I like  the  thoughts  of  going  abroad  with 
you,  and  being  once  more  comfortably  settled 
with  you ; besides,  now  I am  in  a good 
habit,  I can  do  a great  deal  with  Mr.  Ogilvie. 
I am  sorry  to  find  dear  little  Gerald  is  in  bad 
spirits.  I shall  write  to  him,  as  I think  no- 
thing does  one  more  good  when  in  that  way 
than  getting  letters  from  any  body  one  likes. 
Good  bye,  dearest  mother. 

“ Yours,  &c.” 


" Goodwood,  Sept.  2,  1786. 

“ MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I received  your  letter  from  Carton  yes- 
terday. I cannot  write  to  Sophia  to  give 
her  any  advice  ; it  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  friends  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
what  they  do ; the  persons  concerned  I 
think  are  always  the  best  judges ; it  neither 
requires  cleverness,  or  parts,  or  knowledge, 
to  know  what  will  make  one  happy  or  un- 
happy. I should  never  answer  it  to  myself 
hereafter,  if,  from  taking  my  advice,  she 
found  herself  in  the  least  degree  unhappy. 
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Pray  write  me  word  how  things  go  on;  — I 
own  I am  afraid.  At  the  same  time,  dearest 
Sophy  has  so  much  feeling,  and  so  much 
heart,  that  the  least  thing  will  make  her, 
perhaps,  happy,  or  unhappy  for  ever ; if  she 
was  not  so  very  sensible , I should  not  be  near 
so  afraid  about  her.  My  dearest  mother, 
she  has  all  your  tenderness  and  sensibility 
without  your  good  understanding  and  excel- 
lent judgment  to  manage  it.  Not  that  I 
think  her  deficient  in  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  see  her 
get  more  of  either  quality,  if  she  was  to  give 
up  the  least  of  her  good  heart  for  it.  Being 
at  a distance  makes  me  serious  about  it.  If 
I were  with  you,  I am  afraid  I should  be 
Marplot,  and  giggle  a little. 

“ I am  glad  sweetest  Kate  is  grown  fat. 
I love  her  more  than  any  thing  yet,  though 
I have  seen  a great  deal  of  G * *.  I own 
fairly  I am  not  in  such  bad  spirits  as  I was, 
particularly  when  I am  with  G * *,  whom 
I certainly  love  better  than  any  of  her 
sisters.  However,  I can  safely  say,  I have 
not  been  infidelle  to  Kate , — whenever  I 
thought  of  her,  which  I do  very  often, 
though  not  so  constantly  as  usual : this 
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entirely  between  you  and  me.  The  Duke 
goes  again  to  Portsmouth  to-morrow,  and 
I go  with  him:  we  are  only  to  stay  a day 
there.  He  does  not  like  to  give  up  his 
shooting : while  he  is  out  shooting,  I always 
attend  little  Baly.  I go  on  very  well,  and 
the  Duke  is,  I believe,  very  well  pleased 
with  me.  There  is  nobody  here  yet  but 
Madame  de  Cambise,  who  is  a delightful 
creature : I am  grown  very  fond  of  her. 
I am  becoming  quite  impatient  to  see  you, 
now  that  I expect  you.  I love  nothing  in 
comparison  to  you,  my  dearest  mother,  after 
all. 


“ Yours,  &c” 


During  the  absence  of  the  Duke,  Lord 
Edward  passed  his  time  chiefly  at  * *,  the 
seat  of  Lord  * *,  which  was  not  far  from 
Goodwood ; and  the  tone  of  the  letters  he 
wrote  from  thence  must  have  sufficiently 
prepared  his  mother’s  mind  for  the  import- 
ant change  his  affections  were  now  about  to 
undergo. 

I have  already  remarked  that,  in  the  state 
of  Lord  Edward’s  mind,  at  this  period, — in 
the  fond  restlessness  with  which,  enamoured 
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more  in  fancy  than  in  heart,  he  dwells  upon 
the  image  of  his  absent  44  Kate,” — there  is 
something  akin  to  the  mood  in  which  the 
great  painter  of  human  passions  has  de- 
scribed his  youthful  lover  as  indulging, 
when  first  brought  upon  the  scene,  before 
the  strong  and  absorbing  passion  that  was 
to  have  such  influence  over  his  destiny 
took  possession  of  him.  The  poet  well 
knew  that,  in  natures  of  this  kind,  a first 
love  is  almost  always  but  a rehearsal  for 
the  second;  that  imagination  must  act  as 
taster  to  the  heart,  before  the  true  44  thirst 
from  the  soul”  is  called  forth,  and  that, 
accordingly,  out  of  this  sort  of  inconstancy 
to  one  object  is  oftenest  seen  to  spring  the 
most  passionate,  and  even  constant,  de- 
votion to  another.  An  ordinary  painter  of 
character  would  not  only  have  shrunk  from 
the  risk  of  exhibiting  his  hero  so  fickle, 
but  would  have  gladly  availed  himself  of 
the  romantic  interest  which  a picture  of 
first  love  and  singleness  of  affection  is 
always  sure  to  inspire.  But,  besides  that, 
in  Juliet,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting a portraiture  of  this  kind,  such 
as  no  hand  ever  before  sketched,  he  was 
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well  aware  that  in  man’s  less  pliant  heart, 
even  where  most  susceptible,  a greater  de- 
gree of  previous  softening  is  required,  be- 
fore it  can  thus  suddenly  and,  at  the  same 
time,  deeply  be  penetrated ; and  that  it 
was  only  by  long  dwelling,  in  imagination, 
upon  a former  love  that  his  hero’s  mind 
could  be  supposed  to  have  attained  such 
a pitch  of  excitement  as,  at  first  sight,  to 
drink  in  an  intoxication  of  passion  which 
has  rendered  the  lovers  themselves,  and 
the  poet  that  has  commemorated  them,  im- 
mortal. 

How  entirely  in  nature,  and  in  the  na- 
ture, too,  of  ordinary  life,  is  this  delineation 
of  the  dramatist’s  fancy,  cannot  be  more 
clearly  exemplified  than  in  the  process  by 
which  Lord  Edward’s  excitable  heart  now 
found  itself  surprised  into  a passion  which 
became  afterwards  such  a source  of  pain 
and  disappointment  to  him  ; which,  by  the 
cloud  it  threw  over  his  naturally  joyous 
disposition,  first  conduced,  perhaps,  to  give 
his  mind  a somewhat  severer  turn,  and  to 
incline  it  towards  those  inquiries  into  the 
state  of  “ the  world  and  the  world’s  law,” 
which,  at  length,  acting  upon  his  generous 
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and  conscientious  nature,  enlisted  him  in 
the  cause  to  which  he  ultimately  fell  a 
sacrifice. 

The  rapid  progress  already  made  by  the 
charms  of  Miss  * *, — unconsciously,  on  her 
part,  and  almost  equally  so,  at  the  beginning, 
on  his, — in  effacing  the  vivid  impression  left 
by  a former  object,  is  described  in  the  fore- 
going extracts  more  naturally  than  it  could 
be  in  any  other  words.  For  some  time  he  con- 
tinued to  struggle  against  this  new  fascina- 
tion, and,  though  without  any  of  those  obliga- 
tions to  constancy  which  a return  of  his  first 
love  might  have  imposed,  seemed  reluctant 
to  own,  even  to  himself,  that  his  affections 
could  be  so  easily  unrooted.  The  charm, 
however,  was  too  powerful  to  be  thus  re- 
sisted ; and  the  still  fainter  and  fainter  men- 
tion of  Lady  Catharine  in  his  letters,  till  at 
length  her  name  wholly  disappears,  marks  as 
plainly  the  gradual  disaffection  of  his  heart 
as  the  deserted  sands  tell  the  slow  ebbing  of 
the  tide. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  Duchess 
of  Leinster  and  her  family  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, on  their  way  to  the  continent, — meaning 
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to  pass  the  summer  months  at  Nice,  and  in 
the  south  of  France, — and  to  Lord  Edward 
was  intrusted  the  task  of  securing  lodgings 
for  her  Grace  at  Chichester.  The  hospitality, 
however,  of  the  noble  owners  of  Goodwood 
and  Stoke  would  not  hear  of  her  sojourning 
elsewhere  than  under  their  roofs.  In  writing 
to  announce  this  determination  to  his  mother, 
he  concludes  his  letter  thus  : — 

“ Do  not  stay  long  at  Oxford,  for  if  you 
do  I shall  die  with  impatience  before  you 
arrive.  I can  hardly  write,  I am  so  happy. 
I do  not  at  all  envy  you  seeing  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons ; I cannot  envy  any  body  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  I certainly  am  the  happiest  dog  in 
the  world.  Think  of  seeing  Henry,  Sophia, 
and  you,  all  in  one  day ! I may  as  well  stop, 
for  I cannot  write.” 

On  the  departure  of  his  mother  and  sisters 
for  Nice,  Lord  Edward  accompanied  them, 
and  remained  there  till  the  opening  of  par- 
liament made  it  necessary  for  him  to  attend 
his  public  duties  in  Ireland.  On  the  few  im- 
portant questions  that  were  brought,  during 
this  session,  before  the  House,  his  name  is 
invariably  to  be  found  in  the  very  small  mi- 
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nority  which  the  stock  of  Irish  patriotism, 
at  this  time  but  scanty,  supplied.  From  the 
opinions,  too,  respecting  his  brother  legis- 
lators, which  he  expresses  in  the  following 
letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  standard  by 
which  he  judged  of  public  men  and  their 
conduct  was,  even  at  this  period,  of  no  very 
accommodating  nature ; and  that  the  seeds 
of  that  feeling  which,  in  after  days,  broke 
out  into  indignant  revolt,  were  already  fast 
ripening.  His  animadversions  here  upon 
what  he  calls  the  “ shabby”  behaviour  of  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Conolly,  refer  to  the  line  taken 
by  that  gentleman  on  the  question  of  the 
Riot  Bill — a bill,  which  Mr.  Wolfe  declared 
to  be  “ so  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  that  every  man  should  raise  his  voice 
and  almost  wield  his  sword  against  it.”  On 
this  measure  Mr.  Conolly  took  part  with  the 
Castle,  and  opposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Bill  moved  by  Mr.  O’Neil.  Upon  a pro- 
posal, too,  by  Mr.  Grattan  for  a Resolution 
concerning  Tithes,  Mr.  Conolly  again  appears 
among  the  supporters  of  government ; while 
the  name  of  Lord  Edward  is  found,  as  usual, 
shining  by  the  side  of  those  of  Grattan  and 
Curran,  among  that  small,  but  illustrious 
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band, — “ the  few,  fine  flushes  of  departing 
day,” — that  gave  such  splendour  to  the  last 
moments  of  Ireland,  as  a nation.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  extract  of  Lord  Edward’s  letter 
to  which  I refer  : — 


“ Dublin,  February  26th,  1787. 

c<  You  desire  me  to  give  you  an  account 
of  myself ; I do  not  think  you  could  ask  a 
more  difficult  thing,  for  though  I have  been 
doing  nothing  but  the  common  John-trot 
things,  yet  I have  been  thinking  of  a great 
many  others,  both  serious  and  trivial,  and 
to  give  an  account  of  one’s  thoughts  requires 
a better  pen  than  mine.  I have  been  greatly 
disappointed  about  politics,  though  not  dis- 
pirited. Ogilvie,  I dare  say,  has  told  you 
how  ill  we  have  gone  on.  Conolly,  I think, 
behaved  shabbily,  and  as  long  as  the  Bishop 
Cloyne  has  got  hold  of  him,  he  will  do  no 
good.  We  came  over  so  sanguine  from 
England,  that  one  feels  the  disappointment 
the  more.  William  is  behaving  as  well  as 
possible  ; so  that,  by  perseverance  and 
steadiness,  I am  sure  we  shall  get  right 
again.  When  one  has  any  great  object  to 
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carry,  one  must  expect  disappointments,  and 
not  be  diverted  from  one’s  object  by  them,  or 
even  appear  to  mind  them.  I therefore  say 
to  every  body  that  I think  we  are  going  on 
well.  The  truth  is,  the  people  one  has  to 
do  with  are  a bad  set.  I mean  the  whole ; 
for  really  I believe  those  we  act  with  are  the 
best.  All  this  is  between  you  and  me  : you 
must  not  mention  any  thing  of  it  even  to 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  for  even  to  him  I put  on  a 
good  face,  and  try  to  appear  not  disappointed 
or  dispirited.” 

In  the  determination  here  expressed,  as 
politic  as  it  is  manly,  not  only  to  per- 
severe in  spite  of  disgust  and  difficulty, 
towards  the  object  he  had  in  view,  but 
even  to  assume  an  air  of  confidence  in  his 
cause  when  most  hopeless  of  it,  we  have 
a feature  of  his  character  disclosed  to 
us  which  more  than  any  other,  perhaps, 
tended  to  qualify  him  for  the  enterprise  to 
which,  fatally  for  himself,  he  devoted  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  In  a struggle  like 
that,  of  which  the  chances  were  so  uncer- 
tain, and  where  some  of  the  instruments 
necessary  to  success  were  so  little  con- 
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genial  to  his  nature,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how  painfully  often  he  must  have  had  to 
summon  up  the  self-command  here  de- 
scribed, to  enable  him  to  hide  from  those 
embarked  with  him  his  own  hopelessness 
and  disgust. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  he  thus, 
with  a depth  and  delicacy  of  filial  tenderness 
which  few  hearts  have  ever  felt  so  strongly, 
addresses  his  beloved  mother : 

“ You  cannot  think  how  I feel  to  want  you 
here.  I dined  and  slept  at  Frescati  the  other 
day,  Ogilvie  and  I tete-a-tete.  We  talked  a 
great  deal  of  you.  Though  the  place  makes 
me  melancholy,  yet  it  gives  one  pleasant 
feelings.  To  be  sure,  the  going  to  bed  with- 
out wishing  you  a good  night ; the  coming 
down  in  a morning,  and  not  seeing  you ; the 
sauntering  about  in  the  fine  sunshine,  look- 
ing at  your  flowers  and  shrubs  without  you 
to  lean  upon  one,  was  all  very  bad  indeed. 
In  settling  my  journey  there,  that  evening, 
I determined  to  see  you  in  my  way,  sup- 
posing you  were  even  a thousand  miles  out  of 
it ; — and  now  coolly,  if  I can  afford  it,  I cer- 
tainly will.” 

A subsequent  letter  (March  3d)  relating 
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chiefly  to  some  domestic  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  a French  family  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, contains  passages  full  of  the  same  filial 
fondness,  which  all  mothers,  at  least,  will 
thank  me  for  extracting : 

<e  It  is  time  for  me  to  go  to  Frescati. 
Why  are  not  you  there,  dearest  of  mothers  ? 
but  it  feels  a little  like  seeing  you  too,  to  go 
there.  We  shall  talk  a great  deal  of  you.  I 
assure  you  I miss  you  in  Ireland  very,  very 
much.  I am  not  half  so  merry  as  I should 
be  if  you  were  here.  I get  tired  of  every 
thing,  and  want  to  have  you  to  go  and  talk 
to.  You  are,  after  all,  what  I love  best  in 
the  world.  I always  return  to  you,  and  find 
it  is  the  only  love  I do  not  deceive  myself  in. 
I love  you  more  than  I think  I do, — but  I 
will  not  give  way  to  such  thoughts,  for  it  al- 
ways makes  me  grave.  I really  made  myself 
miserable  for  two  days  since  I left  you,  by 
this  sort  of  reflections  ; and  in  thinking  over 
with  myself  what  misfortunes  I could  bear, 
I found  there  was  one  I could  not ; — but  God 
bless  you.” 

It  had  been  his  intention,  as  soon  as 
released  from  his  parliamentary  duties,  to 
rejoin  the  Duchess  at  Nice,  and  from  thence 
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proceed,  in  the  summer,  to  meet  his  friends 
M.  and  Madame  de  Levis,  and  the  Puy- 
segurs,  in  Switzerland.  “ This,”  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  “ is  my  pleasant, 
foolish  plan ; — it  would  certainly  be  charm- 
ing. My  sensible  plan  is  to  go  and  stay  at 
Woolwich  till  autumn,  and  then  meet  you 
all  at  Paris.  If  I do  the  latter  (which  I do 
not  think  I shall,  for  it  is  a great  deal  too 
wise),  I should  come  to  Paris  with  great  eclat, 
for  I should  by  that  time  be  very  rich,  and 
be  able  to  live  away  a little,  so  far  as  keep- 
ing horses  and  a phaeton.  The  other  plan 
would  oblige  me  to  live  rather  economically 
at  Paris.  Pray,  consider  my  case,  and 
take  Madame  de  Levis  into  the  consulta- 
tion, for  she  can,  I know,  give  very  good 
advice.” 

Instead  of  either  of  the  projects  here 
contemplated,  a visit  to  Gibraltar,  with 
the  ulterior  object  of  a journey  through 
Spain  and  Portugal,  was  the  plan  upon 
which  he  at  length  decided  for  his  summer 
tour. 

From  Gibraltar,  where  he  appears  to  have 
arrived  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  he  thus 
writes  to  the  Duchess  : — 
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“ Gibraltar. 

“ MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I am  delighted  with  this  place ; never 
was  any  thing  better  worth  seeing,  either 
taking  it  in  a military  light,  or  merely  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  I cannot  describe  it  at 
all  as  it  merits.  Conceive  an  immense  high 
rugged  rock,  separated  by  a small  neck  of 
land  from  a vast  track  of  mountainous  or 
rather  hilly  country,  whose  large,  broad, 
sloping  eminences,  with  a good  deal  of  ver- 
dure, make  a strong  contrast  with  the  sharp, 
steep  rock  of  the  place.  Yet  when  you  come 
on  the  rock,  you  find  part  of  it  capable  of 
very  high  cultivation ; it  will  in  time  be  a 
little  paradise.  Even  at  present,  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  wildest,  rockiest  parts, 
you  find  charming  gardens,  surrounded  with 
high  hedges  of  geraniums,  filled  with  orange, 
balm,  sweet  oleander,  myrtle,  cedar,  Spanish 
broom,  roses,  honeysuckles,  in  short,  all  the 
charming  plants  of  both  our  own  country 
and  others.  Conceive  all  this,  collected  in 
different  spots  of  the  highest  barren  rock 
perhaps  you  ever  beheld,  and  all  in  luxuriant 
vegetation ; on  one  side  seeing,  with  a fine 
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basin  between  you,  the  green  hills  of  Anda- 
lusia, with  two  or  three  rivers  emptying 
themselves  into  the  bay ; on  another  side, 
the  steep  rugged  and  high  land  of  Barbary, 
and  the  whole  strait  coming  under  your  eye 
at  once,  and  then  a boundless  view  of  the 
Mediterranean ; all  the  sea  enlivened  with 
shipping,  and  the  land  with  the  sight  of  your 
own  soldiers,  and  the  sound  of  drums  and 
fifes,  and  all  other  military  music  : — to  crown 
all,  the  finest  climate  possible.  Really,  walk- 
ing over  the  higher  parts  of  the  rock,  either 
in  the  morning  or  evening  (in  the  mid-day 
all  is  quiet,  on  account  of  the  heat),  gives  one 
feelings  not  to  be  described,  making  one 
proud  to  think  that  here  you  are  a set  of 
islanders  from  a remote  corner  of  the  world, 
surrounded  by  enemies  thousands  of  times 
your  numbers,  yet,  after  all  the  struggles, 
both  of  them  and  the  French  to  beat  you 
out  of  it,  keeping  it  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts.  All  this  makes  you  appear  to  your- 
self great  and  proud, — and  yet,  again,  when 
you  contemplate  the  still  greater  greatness 
of  the  scene,  the  immense  depth  of  the  sea 
under  you,  the  view  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
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land,  whose  numerous  inhabitants  are  scarcely 
known, — the  feeling  of  pride  is  then  gone, 
and  the  littleness  of  your  own  works  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  nature  makes  you  feel 
yourself  as  nothing.  But  I will  not  say  any 
more,  for  every  thing  must  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  here  seen  and  felt. 

“ I really  think  if  one  had  all  the  people 
one  liked  here,  one  could  live  charmingly. 
The  General  gives  all  officers  that  choose 
gardens,  and  numbers  have  got  them.  Vege- 
tation is  so  quick  that  you  can  have  peas, 
beans,  and  French  beans  in  five  weeks  after 
you  plant  them  : you  have  a very  tolerable 
tree  in  three  years ; poplars,  in  two,  grow  to 
a great  size.  O’Hara  and  I walk  the  whole 
day,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  eight  or 
nine  at  night ; he  is  pleasanter  than  ever, 
and  enters  into  all  one’s  ideas,  fanciful  as  well 
as  comical.  We  divert  ourselves  amazingly 
with  all  the  people  here ; but  this  is  when 
he  is  not  “ all  over  General,”  as  he  calls  it. 
Elliot  dotes  on  him,  and  says,  he  goes  away 
content,  as  he  leaves  the  garrison  in  the 
hands  of  such  an  able  officer.  Elliot  is, 
from  what  I have  seen  of  him,  a delightful 
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man,  and  an  excellent  officer ; he  talks  highly 
of  Robert.  I feel  grown  quite  a soldier 
again  since  I came  to  this  place,  and  should 
like  to  be  in  a regiment  here  very  much. 
I shall  stay  here  about  ten  days  longer  at 
most ; then  go  to  Cadiz,  by  way  of  Tavira 
through  Portugal,  to  avoid  a quarantine 
which  the  Spaniards  lay  on  this  place. 

“ I wrote  you  the  other  day  a letter, 
which  I was  ashamed  to  send ; I had  got 
up,  particularly  fond  of  you,  and  had  de- 
termined to  give  up  all  improvement  what- 
ever, and  set  out  to  you  by  the  shortest 
road  without  stopping.  I have  now  settled 
my  tour,  so  that  I hope  to  be  with  you  in 
July ; that  I may  accomplish  it,  I shall  give 
up  my  visit  to  Madrid  and  Granada,  and 
take  them  some  other  time.  I really  cannot 
stay  much  longer  without  seeing  you.  If  I 
feel  thus  here,  you  may  guess  how  much 
stronger  it  will  be  when  I leave  this  place, 
and  am  left  to  myself.  Often  when  I see 
a ship  sailing,  I think  how  glad  I should 
be  if  I were  aboard,  and  on  my  passage  to 
you.  I have  got  some  seed  of  a beautiful 
plant  that  grows  like  ivy,  with  a purple 
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flower  and  fine  smell ; it  is  called  Dolcoin ; 
I never  saw  any  at  home : I think  it  will 
do  very  well  for  your  passage  at  Frescati. 
God  bless  you. 

“ Yours  affectionately, 

“ E.  F. 

“ A dreadful  scrawl,  but  I am  in  haste.  I 
am  to  dine  with  a dreadful  Mrs.  S.,  who  has 
been  up  to  the  elbows  in  custards  to  receive 
the  general.” 

At  Lisbon,  to  which  city  he  next  pro- 
ceeded,— wishing  to  have  a glimpse  of  Por- 
tugal before  he  pursued  his  journey  into 
Spain, — he  was  lucky  enough  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  the  principal  Por- 
tuguese nobility;  and,  as  his  frank,  popular 
manners,  even  still  more  than  his  personal 
beauty  and  rank,  secured  him  a welcome 
reception  wherever  he  became  known,  he 
found  the  society  of  this  city  so  agreeable  as 
to  induce  him  to  delay  longer  there  than  he 
intended. 

From  all  the  places  which  he  now,  in  suc- 
cession, visited, — Cadiz,  Granada,  Madrid, 
&c. — he  still  wrote,  as  usual,  punctually  to 
his  mother ; and  through  all  his  letters,  un- 
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pretending  as  they  are  in  a literary  point 
of  view,  there  still  breathes,  with  unfailing 
charm,  the  same  spirit  of  enjoyment,  the 
same  natural  freshness  both  of  mind  and 
heart.  To  beauty,  in  all  its  visible  forms, 
whether  in  the  varied  scenery  of  nature, 
the  simple  grace  of  children,  or  that  most 
perfect  of  its  manifestations,  woman’s  love- 
liness, he  had  a heart  peculiarly  susceptible ; 
and  among  the  themes  he  chiefly  dwells  on 
in  these  letters,  are  the  enchanting  views  of 
the  country,  the  mirth  and  prettiness  of 
the  little  Andalusian  children  with  their 
guitars,  the  graceful  mixture  of  song  and 
dance  in  the  seguidillas  of  the  female  pea- 
sants, and,  occasionally,  a comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  respective  claims  of  the  women 
of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  beauty.  His  man- 
ner of  travelling  was  highly  characteristic 
of  his  simple  and  independent  mind.  “ I 
am,”  he  says,  “ charmed  with  the  people 
here ; and  by  the  way  I travel  I see  a great 
deal  of  them.  I always  set  out  about  three 
in  the  evening  and  travel  till  one  or  two ; 
and  as  I do  not  sleep  as  much  as  my  com- 
panions Tony  and  the  muleteer,  I generally 
walk  next  morning  about  the  town  or  village 
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I am  in ; and  the  people  are  so  fond  of  the 
English  that  a Cavallero  Ingles  is  asked  into 
almost  every  house,  and  made  to  sit  down 
and  eat  or  drink.  By  this  means,  there  is 
hardly  a place  I go  through  that  I do  not 
make  some  acquaintance  whom  I feel  quite 
sorry  to  leave.” 

Of  the  Alhambra  he  says — “ It  is,  in  fact, 
the  palaces  and  gardens  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  realized.  The  paintings  that  still 
remain  are  much  beyond  any  thing  of  the 
kind  we  do  now,  both  in  the  colouring  and 
the  finishing ; and  I was  surprised  to  find 
that  almost  all  our  modern  patterns  are 
taken  from  hence.  The  painting  of  one  of 
the  rooms  is  even  now  better  than  that  of 
the  gallery  of  Castletown,  or  at  Monsieur 
Regnard’s  at  Paris,  and  much  in  the  same 
style.” 

But  the  great  charm  of  these  letters  lies 
neither  in  the  descriptions  nor  reflections, 
much  livelier  and  profounder  than  which 
might,  in  this  age  of  showy  and  second-hand 
cleverness,  he  parroted  forth  by  persons  with 
not  a tithe  of  Lord  Edward’s  intellect, — 
but  in  that  ever  wakeful  love  of  home  and 
of  all  connected  with  it,  which  accompanies 
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him  wherever  he  goes ; which  mixes,  even 
to  a disturbing  degree,  with  all  his  pur- 
suits and  pleasures,  and  would,  it  is  plain, 
could  his  wishes  have  been  seconded  by 
the  fabled  cap  of  Fortunatus,  have  been 
for  ever  transporting  him  back  into  the  fa- 
mily circle.  In  some  of  the  remembrances 
he  sends  to  his  sisters,  that  playfulness  of 
nature  which,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
through  some  of  its  most  trying  scenes,  never 
deserted  him,  rather  amusingly  breaks  out. 
For  instance,  after  observing  that  all  the 
little  Portuguese  and  Spanish  girls  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  sister  Ciss,  he  adds,  “ You  are 
by  this  time  settled  at  Barege,  and  I hope 
have  had  neither  bickerings  nor  pickerings. 
One  certainly  avoids  them  by  being  alone, 
and  it  is  that,  I believe,  that  makes  it  so 
tiresome.  I really,  at  this  moment,  long 
to  have  a little  quarrel  with  somebody. 
Give  my  love  to  all  of  them.  I am  sorry 
poor  dear  Charlotte  is  not  better, — glad 
Lucy  is  quite  well,  and  hope  Sophia  is 
not  lachrymose.  I sincerely  hope  Mimi 
is  grown  obstinate,  passionate,  and  dis- 
obedient to  all  the  girls,  and  that  she 
don’t  mind  a word  Me.  Clavel  says  to  her ; 
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that  when  she  is  at  her  lesson,  she  only 
keeps  her  eyes  on  the  book,  while,  all  the 
while,  she  is  thinking  of  riding  on  Bourra ; 
and  that  the  minute  you  are  out  of  the 
room,  she  begins  talking  to  Cecilia.  God 
bless  you.” 

From  Madrid  he  writes  thus  : — 

“ I have  been  but  three  hours  in  Madrid. 
I wanted  tor  set  off  to  you  by  post,  and 
should  have  been  with  you,  in  that  case,  in 
seven  days.  It  was  to  cost  me  40/. ; but 
Tony  remonstrated  and  insisted  that  it  was 
very  foolish,  when  I might  go  for  five  guineas, 
and, — in  short,  he  prevailed.” 

The  warm  attachment  to  Miss  **,  of 
which  we  have  already  traced  the  first  dawn- 
ings,  continued  unaltered  through  all  this 
change  of  scene  and  society ; though,  from 
his  silence  on  the  subject,  in  every  letter 
he  wrote  home,  it  would  appear  that,  even 
to  his  mother,  the  habitual  depositary  of  all 
his  thoughts,  he  had  not  yet  confided  the 
secret  of  his  new  passion.  On  his  return  to 
England,  however,  but  a very  short  time 
elapsed  before  it  became  manifest  not  only 
how  deeply  and  devotedly  he  was  attached, 
but,  unluckily,  how  faint  were  the  hopes  of 
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his  ever  succeeding  in  his  suit.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond,  who  felt  naturally  a warm  in- 
terest in  both  parties,  was  very  desirous,  it 
seems,  that  the  union  should  take  place ; but 
the  father  of  the  young  lady  decidedly  op- 
posed himself  to  it ; and  the  more  strongly 
to  mark  his  decision  on  the  subject,  at 
length  peremptorily  forbade  Lord  Edward 
his  house. 

To  be  thus  frustrated  in  any  object  what- 
ever would  have  been,  to  a sanguine  spirit 
like  his,  sufficiently  mortifying ; but  in  a 
pursuit  like  this  where  he  had  embarked  all 
his  fondest  hopes,  nor  was  without  grounds 
for  flattering  himself  that,  but  for  this  in- 
terference, he  might  have  been  successful, 
the  effect  of  such  a repulse  in  saddening  and 
altogether  unhinging  his  mind  may  be,  with- 
out difficulty,  conceived. 

Finding  that  his  spirits,  instead  of  rally- 
ing, were,  on  the  contrary,  sinking  every 
day,  more  and  more,  under  this  disappoint- 
ment, while,  from  the  want  of  any  active 
and  regular  employment,  his  mind  was  left 
helplessly  the  victim  of  its  own  brood ings, 
he  resolved  to  try  how  far  absence  and 
occupation  might  bring  relief ; and  as  his 
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present  regiment,  the  54th,  was  now  at 
New  Brunswick,  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  deter- 
mined on  joining  it.  Fortunately,  this  reso- 
lution found  a seconding  impulse  in  that 
love  of  a military  life  which  was  so  leading 
a feeling  with  him  ; and,  about  the  latter 
end  of  May,  without  acquainting  even  his 
mother  with  his  design,  lest,  in  her  fond 
anxiety,  she  might  interpose  to  prevent  it, 
he  sailed  for  America. 

The  following  series  of  letters,  written  by 
him  at  this  time,  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be 
read  with  interest. 


“ Halifax,  June  24th,  1788. 
“dearest,  dearest  mother, 

“ I got  here  three  days  ago,  after  a pass- 
age of  twenty-eight  days,  one  of  the  quickest 
almost  ever  known.  We  had  a fair  wind 
every  hour  of  the  way.  Depend  on  it, 
dearest  mother,  I will  not  miss  an  opportu- 
nity of  writing  to  you.  Tony  has  followed 
your  directions  very  implicitly,  for  there  has 
not  passed  a day  yet  without  his  telling  me 
I had  best  write  now,  or  I should  go  out  and 
forget  it. 
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“ I can  give  you  no  account  of  the  country 
yet,  or  the  people.  By  what  I hear,  they  are 
all  Irish,  at  least  in  this  town : the  brogue 
is  not  in  higher  perfection  in  Kilkenny.  I 
think  I hear  and  see  Thamis  in  every  corner 
of  the  street.  I am  lodged  at  a Mr.  Corne- 
lius O’Brien’s,  who  claims  relationship, — and 
I accept  the  relationship, — and  his  horse , for 
thirty  miles  up  the  country.  I set  out  to- 
day. My  regiment  is  at  St.  John’s,  in  New 
Brunswick : the  distance  is  a hundred  and 
twenty  miles  from  here  to  Annapolis,  and  at 
Annapolis  you  embark  across  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  St.  John’s,  which  is  opposite,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
This  is  the  common  route ; but,  to  avoid  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  (which  is  a very  disagree- 
able navigation,  and  where  one  sometimes 
happens  to  be  a fortnight  out),  I go  another 
road,  which  takes  me  round  the  bay.  It  is 
longer,  and  very  bad,  but  by  all  accounts 
very  wild  and  beautiful.  I shall  cross  rivers 
and  lakes,  of  which  one  has  no  idea  in  Eng- 
land. I go  down  one  river  called  Shuben- 
nacadee  for  thirty  miles,  which  they  tell  me 
is  so  full  of  fish,  that  you  kill  them  with 
sticks.  They  say  the  banks  of  it  are  beauti- 
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ful — all  the  finest  wood  and  pasture,  but 
quite  in  the  state  of  nature.  By  all  I hear, 
this  will  be  a journey  after  my  own  heart. 
I long  to  hear  from  you.  I love  G * * 
more  than  ever. 

“ I hope  my  journey  will  do  me  good : 
one  thing  I am  glad  to  find  is,  that  I am 
likely  to  have  a separate  command,  which 
will  give  me  a good  deal  to  do.  Good  bye 
again.  God  bless  you  a thousand  times. 

“ Yours,  &c.” 

This  journey  to  St.  John’s  appears  to 
have  been  all  that  he  anticipated ; and  the 
quiet  and  affecting  picture  of  an  evening 
in  the  woods,  detailed  with  such  natural 
eloquence  in  the  following  letter,  affords 
one  of  those  instances  where  a writer  may 
be  said  to  be  a poet  without  knowing  it; 
— his  very  unconsciousness  of  the  effect  he 
is  producing  being,  in  itself,  a charm  which 
no  art  or  premeditation  could  expect  to 
reach. 


“ St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  July  18th. 

" MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ Here  I am,  after  a very  long  and 
fatiguing  journey.  I had  no  idea  of  what 
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it  was  : it  was  more  like  a campaign  than  any 
thing  else,  except  in  one  material  point,  that 
of  having  no  danger.  I should  have  enjoyed 
it  most  completely  but  for  the  musquitos, 
but  they  took  off  a great  deal  of  my  pleasure : 
the  millions  of  them  are  dreadful.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  inconvenience,  my  journey 
would  have  been  delightful.  The  country  is 
almost  all  in  a state  of  nature,  as  well  as  its 
inhabitants.  There  are  four  sorts  of  these: 
the  Indians,  the  French,  the  old  English 
settlers,  and  now  the  refugees  from  the  other 
parts  of  America : the  last  seem  the  most 
civilized. 

“ The  old  settlers  are  almost  as  wild  as 
Indians,  but  lead  a very  comfortable  life : 
they  are  all  farmers,  and  live  entirely  within 
themselves.  They  supply  all  their  own 
wants  by  their  contrivances,  so  that  they 
seldom  buy  any  thing.  They  ought  to  be 
the  happiest  people  in  the  world,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  know  it.  They  imagine 
themselves  poor  because  they  have  no 
money,  without  considering  they  do  not 
want  it : every  thing  is  done  by  barter,  and 
you  will  often  find  a farmer  well  supplied 
with  every  thing,  and  yet  not  having  a shil- 
ling in  money.  Any  man  that  will  work  is 
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sure,  in  a few  years,  to  have  a comfortable 
farm : the  first  eighteen  months  is  the 
only  hard  time,  and  that  in  most  places  is 
avoided,  particularly  near  the  rivers,  for  in 
every  one  of  them  a man  will  catch  in  a day 
enough  to  feed  him  for  the  year.  In  the 
winter,  with  very  little  trouble,  he  supplies 
himself  with  meat  by  killing  moose  deer  ; 
and  in  summer  with  pigeons,  of  which  the 
woods  are  full.  These  he  must  subsist  on 
till  he  has  cleared  ground  enough  to  raise 
a little  grain,  which  a hard  working  man 
will  do  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  By 
selling  his  moose  skins,  making  sugar  out 
of  the  maple  tree,  and  by  a few  days’  work 
for  other  people,  for  which  he  gets  great 
wages,  he  soon  acquires  enough  to  purchase 
a cow.  This,  then,  sets  him  up,  and  he  is 
sure,  in  a few  years,  to  have  a comfortable 
supply  of  every  necessary  of  life.  I came 
through  a whole  tract  of  country  peopled 
by  Irish,  who  came  out  not  worth  a shilling, 
and  have  all  now  farms,  worth  (according  to 
the  value  of  money  in  this  country)  from 
£1000  to  £3000. 

“ The  equality  of  every  body  and  of  their 
manner  of  life  I like  very  much.  There  are 
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no  gentlemen  ; every  body  is  on  a footing, 
provided  he  works  and  wants  nothing  ; every 
man  is  exactly  what  he  can  make  himself,  or 
has  made  himself  by  industry.  The  more 
children  a man  has  the  better ; his  wife  being 
brought  to  bed  is  as  joyful  news  as  his  cow 
calving ; the  father  has  no  uneasiness  about 
providing  for  them,  as  this  is  done  by  the 
profit  of  their  work.  By  the  time  they  are  fit 
to  settle,  he  can  always  afford  them  two  oxen, 
a cow,  a gun,  and  an  axe,  and  in  a fewT  years, 
if  they  work,  they  will  thrive. 

“ I came  by  a settlement  along  one  of 
the  rivers,  which  was  all  the  work  of  one 
pair ; the  old  man  was  seventy-two,  the  old 
lady  seventy ; they  had  been  there  thirty 
years ; they  came  there  with  one  cow,  three 
children,  and  one  servant ; there  was  not  a 
living  being  within  sixty  miles  of  them. 
The  first  year  they  lived  mostly  on  milk 
and  marsh  leaves ; the  second  year  they 
contrived  to  purchase  a bull,  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  moose  skins  and  fish : from 
this  time  they  got  on  very  well;  and  there 
are  now  five  sons  and  a daughter  all  settled 
in  different  farms  along  the  river  for  the 
space  of  twenty  miles,  and  all  living  com- 
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fortably  and  at  ease.  The  old  pair  live  alone 
in  the  little  log  cabin  they  first  settled  in, 
two  miles  from  any  of  their  children ; their 
little  spot  of  ground  is  cultivated  by  these 
children,  and  they  are  supplied  with  so  much 
butter,  grain,  meat,  &c.  from  each  child, 
according  to  the  share  he  got  of  the  land ; 
so  that  the  old  folks  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  mind  their  house,  which  is  a kind  of  inn 
they  keep,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  company 
of  the  few  travellers  there  are,  than  for  gain. 

“ I was  obliged  to  stay  a day  with  the  old 
people  on  account  of  the  tides,  which  did  not 
answer  for  going  up  the  river  till  next  morn- 
ing ; it  was,  I think,  as  odd  and  as  pleasant 
a day  (in  its  way)  as  ever  I passed.  I wish 
I could  describe  it  to  you,  but  I cannot,  you 
must  only  help  it  out  with  your  own  ima- 
gination. Conceive,  dearest  mother,  arriving 
about  twelve  o’clock  in  a hot  day  at  a little 
cabin  upon  the  side  of  a rapid  river,  the 
banks  all  covered  with  woods,  not  a house  in 
sight,  and  there  finding  a little  old  clean 
tidy  woman  spinning,  with  an  old  man  of 
the  same  appearance  weeding  salad.  We 
had  come  for  ten  miles  up  the  river  without 
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seeing  any  thing  but  woods.  The  old  pair, 
on  our  arrival,  got  as  active  as  if  only  five- 
and-twenty,  the  gentleman  getting  wood  and 
water,  the  lady  frying  bacon  and  eggs,  both 
talking  a great  deal,  telling  their  story,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  how  they  had  been  there 
thirty  years,  and  how  their  children  were 
settled,  and  when  either’s  back  was  turned 
remarking  how  old  the  other  had  grown ; at 
the  same  time  all  kindness,  cheerfulness,  and 
love  to  each  other. 

“ The  contrast  of  all  this,  which  had 
passed  during  the  day,  with  the  quietness  of 
the  evening,  wrhen  the  spirits  of  the  old 
people  had  a little  subsided,  and  began  to 
wear  off  with  the  day,  and  with  the  fatigue 
of  their  little  work, — sitting  quietly  at  their 
door,  on  the  same  spot  they  had  lived  in 
thirty  years  together,  the  contented  thought- 
fulness of  their  countenances,  which  was  in- 
creased by  their  age  and  the  solitary  life  they 
had  led,  the  wild  quietness  of  the  place,  not 
a living  creature  or  habitation  to  be  seen, 
and  me,  Tony,  and  our  guide  sitting  with 
them,  all  on  one  log.  The  difference  of  the 
scene  I had  left, — the  immense  way  I had  to 
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get  from  this  little  corner  of  the  world,  to  see 
any  thing  I loved, — the  difference  of  the  life 
I should  lead  from  that  of  this  old  pair,  per- 
haps at  their  age  discontented,  disappointed, 
and  miserable,  wishing  for  power,  &c.  &c. — 
my  dearest  mother,  if  it  was  not  for  you,  I 
believe  I never  should  go  home,  at  least  I 
thought  so  at  that  moment. 

“ However,  here  I am  now  with  my  regi- 
ment, up  at  six  in  the  morning  doing  all 
sorts  of  right  things,  and  liking  it  very  much, 
determined  to  go  home  next  spring,  and  live 
with  you  a great  deal.  Employment  keeps 
up  my  spirits,  and  I shall  have  more  every 
day.  I own  I often  think  how  happy  I could 
be  with  G * * in  some  of  the  spots  I see  ; and 
envied  every  young  farmer  I met,  whom  I 
saw  sitting  down  with  a young  wife,  whom 
he  was  going  to  work  to  maintain.  I believe 
these  thoughts  made  my  journey  pleasanter 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been ; but  I 
don’t  give  way  to  them  here.  Dearest 
mother,  I sometimes  hope  it  will  end  well, — 
but  shall  not  think  any  more  of  it  till  I hear 
from  England.  Tell  Ogilvie  I am  obliged 
sometimes  to  say  to  myself,  4 Tu  l’as  voulu, 
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George  Dandin,’  when  I find  things  dis- 
agreeable ; but,  on  the  whole,  I do  not  re- 
pent coming ; he  won’t  believe  me,  I know. 
He  will  be  in  a fine  passion  when  he  finds  I 
should  have  been  lieutenant-colonel  for  the 
regulated  price,  if  I had  stayed  in  the  60th ; 
however,  as  fate  seems  to  destine  me  for  a 
major,  I am  determined  to  remain  so  and 
not  purchase.  Give  my  love  to  him  : I wish 
I could  give  him  some  of  the  wood  here  for 
Kilrush” 


" New  Brunswick,  August  5. 

“ MY  DEAR  OGILVIE, 

“ I have  hardly  time  to  tell  you  more  than 
that  I am  well,  and,  I think,  going  on  in  a 
good  way.  I know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
I read  a great  deal,  get  up  early,  and  am  try- 
ing to  make  use  of  my  time  (of  which  I have 
plenty)  for  reflection.  I grow  fonder  of  my 
profession  the  more  I see  of  it,  and  like  being 
major  much  better  than  being  lieutenant- 
colonel,  for  I only  execute  the  commands  of 
others.  I have  a good  deal  to  do,  which  keeps 
up  my  spirits  ; and  if  it  was  not  being  away 
from  dearest  mother,  am  happier  here  than  I 
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should  be  any  where  else ; the  distance  from 
her,  and  indeed  all  of  you,  comes  over  me 
strongly  now  and  then.  I hope  you  miss 
4 that  little  dog,  Edward,’  sometimes.  Good 
bye ; I don’t  like  thinking  of  you  at  this  di- 
stance, for  it  only  makes  me  melancholy.  You 
will  be  much  disappointed  in  your  hopes  of 
my  staying  here  two  years ; my  lieutenant- 
colonel  says,  I shall  have  his  leave  whenever 
I choose,  as  he  intends  staying  till  the  regi- 
ment returns  ; so  that  next  spring,  by  which 
time  I shall  have  seen  Niagara  and  the  lakes, 
and  enjoyed  a little  of  the  savage  life,  you 
may  expect  to  see  me.” 

“ St.  Ann’s,  New  Brunswick, 
August  16,  1788. 

cf  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ Since  my  last  I have  changed  quarters, 
and  much  for  the  better.  This  place  is  100 
miles  up  the  river ; the  country  is  beautiful, 
and  the  weather  charming.  At  St.  John’s 
the  weather  is  very  bad ; the  fogs  constant, 
and  for  more  than  three  weeks  I was  there, 
we  had  only  five  days  on  which  we  saw  the 
sun  rise.  You  may  believe  I was  very  glad 
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to  come  up  to  this  place ; besides,  I have  the 
command  here,  which  gives  me  more  employ- 
ment ; — t ~a  me  pese  now  and  then ; but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  very  good  for  me. 

“ Pray  tell  Ogilvie  I am  obliged  to  think , 
— I know  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  it.  I get  up 
at  five  o’clock,  go  out  and  exercise  the  men 
from  six  till  eight,  come  home  and  break- 
fast; from  that  till  three,  I read,  write,  and 
settle  all  the  different  business  of  the  regi- 
ment ; at  four  we  dine ; at  half  after  six  we 
go  out,  parade  and  drill  till  sundown ; from 
that  till  nine,  I walk  by  myself,  build  castles 
in  the  air,  think  of  you  all,  reflect  on  the 
pleasant  time  past  as  much  as  possible,  and  on 
the  disagreeable  as  little  as  possible ; think  of 
all  the  pleasant  things  that  may  yet  happen, 
and  of  none  of  the  unpleasant  ones ; when  I 
am  tired  of  myself,  at  nine  o’clock,  come  home 
to  bed,  and  then  sleep  till  the  faithful  Tony 
comes  in  the  morning : — his  black  face  is  the 
only  thing  that  I yet  feel  attached  to. 

“ Dearest  mother,  I do  sincerely  long  to 
see  you ; I think  if  I could  carry  you  here,  I 
should  live  tolerably  happy.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  in  a military  life  that  ex- 
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cites  and  keeps  up  one’s  spirits.  I feel  ex- 
actly like  my  uncle  Toby  at  the  sound  of  a 
drum,  and  the  more  I hear  it  the  more  I like 
it ; there  is  a mixture,  too,  of  country  life 
and  military  life  here  that  is  very  pleasant. 
I have  got  a garden  for  the  soldiers,  which 
employs  me  a great  deal.  I flatter  myself 
next  year  that  it  will  furnish  the  men  with 
quantities  of  vegetables,  which  will  be  of 
great  service  to  them.  Another  of  my  amuse- 
ments is  my  canoe ; I have  already  had  two 
expeditions  in  it.  I and  another  officer  went 
up  the  river  in  her  for  thirty  miles ; we  stayed 
two  days,  and  had  our  provisions  and  blankets 
with  us,  and  slept  in  the  woods ; one  of  the 
nights  cooked  our  victuals,  and  did  every 
thing  ourselves. 

“ It  is  very  pleasant  here  sometimes  to  go 
in  this  way  exploring,  ascending  far  up  some 
river  or  creek,  and  finding  sometimes  the 
finest  lands  and  most  beautiful  spots  in 
nature,  which  are  not  at  all  known,  and 
quite  wild.  As  soon  as  our  review  is  over, 
I am  to  go  on  one  of  these  parties,  up  a 
river,  the  source  and  course  of  which  is  yet 
unknown.  There  is  a great  convenience  in 
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the  canoes,  they  are  so  light,  two  men  can 
carry  them  easily  on  their  shoulders,  so  that 
you  go  from  river  to  river  without  any 
trouble : it  is  the  only  method  of  travelling 
in  this  country.  A canoe  here  is  like  a post- 
chaise  at  home,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  your 
post-horses.  You  would  laugh  to  see  the 
faithful  Tony  and  I carrying  one. 

“ Good  bye,  dearest  mother,  I do  all  I can 
not  to  think  of  you,  but  in  vain.  Give  my 
love  to  every  body.  I love  G * * more  than 
ever,  and,  if  she  likes  me,  can  never  change. 
I often  think  what  pleasure  it  would  be  to 
come  home  to  her,  and  how  much  better 
every  object  would  appear, — but  I stop  my 
thoughts  as  much  as  I can.  I never  shall, 
I think,  be  happy  without  her ; neither  do 
I say  that  I shall  be  absolutely  unhappy.  I 
think  it  indeed  wrong  (when  one  has  a great 
number  of  real  blessings)  not  to  feel  and 
enjoy  them,  because  there  is  one  which  we 
cannot  have.  For  myself,  I have  so  many, 
that  I feel  afraid  any  thing  more  would  be 
beyond  my  share,  and  that  so  great  a happi- 
ness must  be  attended  with  some  misfortune. 
I am  not  certainly  so  much  better  than 
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others,  and  do  not  think  that  I deserve  what 
I have.  Excuse  my  petite  morale” 


“ Frederick’s  Town,  New  Brunswick, 
Sept.  2d,  1788. 

“ DEAREST,  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I have  just  got  your  letter  from  sweet 
Frescati.  How  affectionate  and  reasonable  ! 
— but  I was  sure  you  would  be  so,  when 
you  came  to  reflect.  You  cannot  think  how 
happy  you  have  made  me.  Being  absent 
from  you  was  unhappiness  enough,  without 
the  addition  of  your  thinking  it  unnecessary, 
and  being  a little  angry.  I own  it  went  to 
my  heart  to  feel  I was  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery  to  you,  while  at  the  very  time,  too, 
you  thought  the  step  I took  unnecessary. 
It  certainly  required  more  resolution  than 
I believe  I shall  ever  have  again.  However, 
I trust  it  will  all  turn  out  well.  It  cer- 
tainly will  do  me  good  in  my  profession : it 
gives  me  the  consolation,  too,  of  thinking  I 
am  doing  my  duty  as  a man,  and  occupation 
hinders  my  being  so  thoroughly  taken  up 
with  one  object  as  I should  have  been  had 
I remained  at  home.  Still,  being  absent 
from  you,  my  dear  mother,  is  very  terrible 
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at  times.  However,  I hope  to  make  it  up 
when  I return ; and  certainly  by  having 
come  away  now,  I can  with  a better  grace 
stay  at  home  at  some  future  time  ; at  a time 
too,  perhaps,  when  I should  be  a greater 
comfort  to  you. 

“ I am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  quietly 
settled  at  Frescati.  You  must  find  great 
pleasure  in  being  there,  after  your  rambling ; 
but  I trust  you  will  not  get  too  rooted  and 
too  lazy  to  stir  from  it,  for  I hope  to  serve 
you  as  courier  yet ; and  to  keep  you  in  order 
on  our  journeys,  when  you  know  I always 
become  such  a tyrant.  I am  afraid  I shall 
think  too  often  of  our  last  year’s  journey. 
We  are  now  approaching  to  the  time.  I 
shall,  however,  amuse  myself  travelling  in  a 
different  way.  We  are  going,  a party  of  us, 
in  canoes  up  to  the  Grand  Falls  of  St. 
John’s : they  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
up  the  river,  and  by  all  accounts  beautiful. 
The  contrast  between  the  country  I shall 
travel  through  this  year  and  that  I went 
through  last  will  be  very  great:  the  one  all 
wild,  the  other  all  high  cultivation.  Instead 
of  Blois,  Tours,  &c.,  a few  Indian  bark  huts. 
I am  not  quite  certain  which  I prefer.  There 
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is  something  in  a wild  country  very  enticing; 
taking  its  inhabitants,  too,  and  their  man- 
ners into  the  bargain. 

“ I know  Ogilvie  says  I ought  to  have 
been  a savage,  and  if  it  were  not  that  the 
people  I love  and  wish  to  live  with  are 
civilized  people,  and  like  houses,  & c.,  &c., 
I really  would  join  the  savages  ; and,  leaving 
all  our  fictitious,  ridiculous  wants,  be  what 
nature  intended  we  should  be.  Savages 
have  all  the  real  happiness  of  life,  without 
any  of  those  inconveniences,  or  ridiculous 
obstacles  to  it,  which  custom  has  introduced 
among  us.  They  enjoy  the  love  and  com- 
pany of  their  wives,  relations,  and  friends, 
without  any  interference  of  interests  or  am- 
bition to  separate  them.  To  bring  things 
home  to  oneself,  if  we  had  been  Indians,  in- 
stead of  its  being  my  duty  to  be  separated 
from  all  of  you,  it  would,  on  the  contrary, 
be  my  duty  to  be  with  you,  to  make  you 
comfortable,  and  to  hunt  and  fish  for  you: 
instead  of  Lord  * *’s  being  violent  against 
letting  me  marry  G * *,  he  would  be  glad 
to  give  her  to  me,  that  I might  main- 
tain and  feed  her.  There  would  be  then 
no  cases  of  looking  forward  to  the  fortune 
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for  children, — of  thinking  how  you  are  to 
live : no  separations  in  families,  one  in  Ire- 
land, one  in  England : no  devilish  politics, 
no  fashions,  customs,  duties,  or  appearances 
to  the  world,  to  interfere  with  one’s  happi- 
ness. Instead  of  being  served  and  sup- 
ported by  servants,  every  thing  here  is  done 
by  one’s  relations — by  the  people  one  loves ; 
and  the  mutual  obligations  you  must  be 
under  increase  your  love  for  each  other. 
To  be  sure,  the  poor  ladies  are  obliged  to  cut 
a little  wood  and  bring  a little  water.  Now 
the  dear  Ciss  and  Mimi,  instead  of  being 
with  Mrs.  Lynch,  would  be  carrying  wood 
and  fetching  water,  while  ladies  Lucy  and 
Sophia  were  cooking  or  drying  fish.  As 
for  you,  dear  mother,  you  w:ould  be  smoking 
your  pipe.  Ogilvie  and  us  boys,  after  having 
brought  in  our  game,  would  be  lying  about 
the  fire,  while  our  squaws  were  helping 
the  ladies  to  cook,  or  taking  care  of  our 
papouses : all  this  in  a fine  w ood,  beside 
some  beautiful  lake,  which  when  you  were 
tired  of,  you  would  in  ten  minutes,  without 
any  baggage,  get  into  your  canoes  and  off 
with  you  elsewhere. 

“ I wish  Ogilvie  may  get  rid  of  Frescati 
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as  easily ; I really  think,  as  things  go,  it 
would  be  a good  thing ; it  certainly  is  at 
present  a great  deal  of  money  lying  dead. 
Besides,  then,  perhaps,  you  may  settle  in 
England,  and  if  things  turn  out,  as  I still 
have  hopes  they  will,  and  that  I do  succeed 
and  marry  dearest  G * *,  it  will  be  much 
pleasanter  for  me.  I cannot  help  having 
hopes  that  Lord  George  will  at  last  consent, 
and  as  long  as  there  is  the  smallest  hope  of 
being  happy  with  G * *,  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  happy  with  any  one  else.  I never  can, 
I think,  love  any  body  as  I do  her,  for  with 
her  I can  find  no  fault ; I may  admire  and 
love  other  women,  but  none  can  come  in  com- 
petition with  her.  Dearest  mother,  after 
yourself,  I think  she  is  the  most  perfect  crea- 
ture on  earth. 

<e  I hope  by  this  time  you  have  got  dear 
Harry  and  Plenipo.  Bob,  they  must  be  a great 
comfort  to  you.  I am  glad  to  hear  the  dear 
rascal  G.  loves  me,  and  inquires  for  me ; I 
will  write  to  him  soon.  Good  bye,  I have 
nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  the  faithful 
Tony  inquires  after  you  all,  and  seems  as  glad 
when  I get  a letter  as  if  it  was  to  him  ; — he 
always  puts  me  in  mind  to  write.  I have 
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found  he  has  one  fault,  he  is  avaricious ; he 
begins  already  to  count  the  money  both  he 
and  I are  to  save.  A thousand  blessings 
attend  you. 

“ E.  F. 

“ Upon  reading  over  your  letter,  I cannot 
finish  this  without  saying  something  to  Ogilvie. 
Don’t  let  him  be  afraid  of  my  marrying  a 
Yahoo.  As  to  paying  my  debts,  it  is  a 
rascally  custom  I am  afraid  I must  comply 
with.  I wish  him  joy  of  there  being  no  one 
in  Dublin.  Tell  him  he  will  hardly  know 
me  again,  I am  grown  so  steady.  I think  I 
hear  him  tell  you  how  much  I am  improved. 
As  for  the  lieut. -colonelcy,  we  will  see  about 
that.” 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Lord  Ed- 
ward’s adoption  of  republican  principles  is  to 
be  traced  back  to  the  period  when  he  first 
served  in  America ; and  that  it  wTas  while 
fighting  against  the  assertors  of  liberty  in 
that  country  he  imbibed  so  strong  a feeling 
of  sympathy  with  their  cause.  This  sup- 
position, however,  will  be  found  to  have  but 
few  grounds,  even  of  probability,  to  support 
it.  At  that  boyish  period  of  his  life,  between 
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seventeen  and  twenty,  he  was  little  likely  to 
devote  any  very  serious  consideration  to  the 
political  merits  of  the  question  in  which  he 
“ fleshed  his  maiden  sword.”  But,  even 
granting  him  to  have  been  disposed,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  consider  which  party 
was  right  in  the  struggle,  the  result  most 
probably  would  have  been, — allowing  fully 
for  the  hereditary  bias  of  his  opinions, — to 
enlist,  for  the  time,  at  least,  not  only  his 
feelings,  but  his  reason,  on  the  side  in  which 
his  own  prospects  and  fame  were  immediately 
interested. 

The  situation  of  the  soldier  bears,  in  such 
cases,  a resemblance  to  that  of  the  lawyer, 
whose  public  duty  too  often  compels  him  to 
be  the  defender  of  a cause,  to  which,  out  of 
the  professional  pale,  his  judgment  and  wishes 
are  most  adverse ; and  the  sole  relief  left  to 
very  conscientious  persons,  thus  situated,  lies 
in  that  habit  which  they  at  last  acquire  (as 
is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  a late 
eminent  English  lawyer)  of  so  far  shaping 
their  judgment  to  their  conscience  as,  at 
length,  to  succeed  in  persuading  themselves 
that  the  side  of  the  question  they  have  pro- 
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fessionally  adopted  is  also  that  of  sound 
reason  and  right. 

Of  this  sort  of  self-reconciling  process, 
which  the  natural  effort  of  the  mind  to  re- 
cover its  own  esteem  renders  easy,  Lord 
Edward  would,  no  doubt,  like  others,  have 
felt  the  tranquillizing  influence,  had  any  mis- 
givings as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  cause, 
in  which  he  now  engaged  with  such  ardour, 
occurred  to  him.  But  the  fact  is,  no  mis- 
givings of  this  nature  suggested  themselves  ; 
nor  was  he,  at  that  time  of  his  life,  troubled 
with  any  of  the  inconvenient  spirit  of  in- 
quiry that  would  have  led  to  them.  His 
new  career,  as  a soldier,  alone  occupied  all 
his  thoughts ; — wherever  fighting  and  pro- 
motion were  to  be  found  was  to  him  the  most 
welcome  field,  and  the  apprehensions  which, 
it  may  be  remembered,  he  expresses,  in  his 
letters  from  St.  Lucia,  at  the  near  approach 
of  peace,  show  how  personal  and  professional, 
to  the  last,  his  views  of  this  iniquitous  war 
continued. 

But  though  it  is  a mistake  to  refer  so  far 
back  the  origin  of  his  republican  notions, 
yet  that  to  America,  on  this,  his  second, 
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visit  to  her  shores,  and  through  a very  dif- 
ferent channel  both  of  reasoning  and  of 
feeling,  he  may  have  probably  owed  the 
first  instilment  of  those  principles  into  his 
mind,  every  reader,  I think,  of  the  foregoing 
letter  will  be  inclined  to  allow.  It  is  true, 
the  natural  simplicity  and  independence  of 
his  character,  which  led  him  habitually,  and 
without  effort,  to  forget  the  noble  in  the 
man,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  incline  him 
towards  those  equalizing  doctrines  which 
teach  that 

“ Where  there  is  no  difference  in  men’s  worths. 
Titles  are  jests.” 

In  the  small  sphere,  too,  of  party  politics 
to  which  his  speculations  had  been  hitherto 
bounded,  the  line  taken  by  him  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  conformity  with  the  popular 
principles  of  his  family,  and  on  the  few  oc- 
casions that  called  for  their  assertion,  had 
been  honourably  and  consistently  followed. 
But  farther  or  deeper  than  this  he  had  not 
taxed  his  boyish  thoughts  to  go ; and  what 
with  his  military  pursuits,  while  abroad,  and 
the  course  of  gaiety  and  domestic  enjoyments 
that  awaited  him  at  home,  he  could  have  but 
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little  leisure  to  turn  his  mind  to  any  other 
forms  or  relations  of  society  than  those  in 
which  he  was  always,  so  agreeably  to  himself 
and  others,  engaged. 

At  the  time,  however,  which  we  are  now 
employed  in  considering,  a great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  complexion  of  his  life. 
Disappointment  in — what,  to  youth,  is  every 
thing — the  first  strong  affection  of  the  heart, 
had  given  a check  to  that  flow  of  spirits 
which  had  before  borne  him  so  buoyantly 
along ; while  his  abstraction  from  society 
left  him  more  leisure  to  look  inquiringly 
into  his  own  mind,  and  there  gather  those 
thoughts  that  are  ever  the  fruit  of  long 
solitude  and  sadness.  The  repulse  which 
his  suit  had  met  with  from  the  father  of 
his  fair  relative  had,  for  its  chief  grounds, 
he  knew,  the  inadequacy  of  his  own  means 
and  prospects  to  the  support  of  a wife  and 
family  in  that  style  of  elegant  competence 
to  which  the  station  of  the  young  lady  her- 
self had  hitherto  accustomed  her  ; and  the 
view,  therefore,  he  had  been  disposed  natu- 
rally to  take  of  the  pomps  and  luxuries  of 
high  life,  as  standing  in  the  way  of  all  simple 
and  real  happiness,  was  thus  but  too  pain- 
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fully  borne  out  by  his  own  bitter  experience 
of  their  influence. 

In  this  temper  of  mind  it  was  that  he 
now  came  to  the  contemplation  of  a state 
of  society  (as  far  as  it  can  deserve  to  be  so 
called)  entirely  new  to  him ; where  nature 
had  retained  in  her  own  hands  not  only  the 
soil,  but  the  inhabitants,  and  civilization 
had  not  yet  exacted  those  sacrifices  of  na- 
tural equality  and  freedom  by  which  her 
blessings  are, — in  not  a few  respects,  per- 
haps, dearly, — purchased.  Instead  of  those 
gradations  of  rank,  those  artificial  privileges, 
which,  as  one  of  the  means  of  subduing  the 
strong  to  the  weak,  have  been  established, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  in  all  civilized 
communities,  he  observed  here  no  other 
distinction  between  man  and  man  than  such 
as  nature  herself,  by  the  different  appor- 
tionment of  her  own  gifts,  had  marked  out, 
— by  a disparity  either  in  mental  capacity, 
or  in  those  powers  of  agility  and  strength, 
which,  where  every  man  must  depend  mainly 
on  himself,  and  so  little  is  left  conventional 
or  uncontested,  are  the  endowments  most 
necessary.  To  these  physical  requisites,  too, 
Lord  Edward,  as  well  from  his  own  per- 
il 2 
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sonal  activity,  as  from  the  military  notions 
he  in  general  mixed  up  with  his  views  of 
human  affairs,  was  inclined  to  attach  high 
value. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  total  absence,  in 
this  state  of  existence,  of  those  factitious  and 
imaginary  wants  which  the  progress  of  a 
people  to  refinement,  at  every  step,  engen- 
ders, he  saw  that  not  only  was  content  more 
easy  of  attainment,  hut  that  even  happiness 
itself,  from  the  fewness  of  the  ingredients 
necessary  to  it,  was  a far  less  rare  com- 
pound. The  natural  affections,  under  the 
guidance  less  of  reason  than  of  instinct, 
were,  from  that  very  cause,  perhaps,  the  more 
strong  and  steady  in  their  impulses : mutual 
dependence  kept  the  members  of  a family 
united ; nor  were  there  any  of  those  calls 
and  attractions  out  of  the  circle  of  home, 
which  in  civilized  life  so  early  strip  it  of  its 
young  props  and  ornaments,  leaving  the  pa- 
ternal hearth  desolate. 

With  a yet  deeper  interest  was  it,  as 
bearing  upon  his  own  peculiar  fate,  that  he 
had  observed  among  those  simple,  and,  as 
he  thought,  happy  people,  that  by  no  false 
ambition  or  conventional  wants  were  the 
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warm,  natural  dictates  of  affection  frustrated, 
nor  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  the  young 
made  a sacrifice  to  the  calculations  of  the 
old. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Lord  Edward, 
in  favour  of  savage  life,  from  the  premises 
thus,  half  truly,  half  fancifully,  assumed  by 
him, — much  of  the  colouring  which  he  gave 
to  the  picture  being  itself  borrowed  from 
civilization, — had  been  already,  it  is  well 
known,  arrived  at,  through  all  the  mazes 
of  ingenious  reasoning,  by  Rousseau  ; and 
it  is  not  a little  curious  to  observe  how  to 
the  very  same  paradox  which  the  philoso- 
pher adopted  in  the  mere  spirit  of  defiance 
and  vanity,  a heart  overflowing  with  affection 
and  disappointment  conducted  the  young 
lover. 

Nor  is  Rousseau  the  only  authority  by 
which  Lord  Edward  is  kept  in  counte- 
nance in  this  opinion*.  From  a far  graver 
and  more  authentic  source  we  find  the 
same  startling  notion  promulgated.  The 

* See  also  Voltaire’s  comparison  between  the  boors 
(whom  he  accounts  the  real  savages)  of  civilized  Europe 
and  the  miscalled  savages  of  the  woods  of  America. — 
Essai  sur  les  Mceurs. 
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philosopher  ancl  statesman,  Jefferson,  who, 
from  being  brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Indian  communities,  had  the  best  means 
of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  interior 
of  savage  life,  declares  himself  convinced 
44  that  such  societies  (as  the  Indians)  which 
live  without  government,  enjoy,  in  their 
general  mass,  an  infinitely  greater  degree  of 
happiness  than  those  who  live  under  the 
European  governments and,  in  another 
place,  after  discussing  the  merits  of  various 
forms  of  polity,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce that  it  is  a problem  not  clear  in  his 
mind  that  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  with- 
out any  government,  is  not  yet  the  best  of 
all. 

Thus,  where  the  American  President  ended 
his  course  of  political  speculation,  Lord  Ed- 
ward began, — adopting  his  opinions,  not,  like 
Jefferson,  after  long  and  fastidious  inquiry, 
but  through  the  medium  of  a susceptible  and 
wounded  heart,  nor  having  a thought  of  ap- 
plying the  principle  of  equality  implied  in 
them  to  any  other  relations  or  institutions 
of  society  than  those  in  which  his  feelings 
wrere,  at  the  moment,  interested.  This  ro- 
mance, indeed,  of  savage  happiness  was,  in 
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him,  but  one  of  the  various  forms  which  the 
passion  now  predominant  over  all  his  thoughts 
assumed.  But  the  principle,  thus  admitted, 
retained  its  footing  in  his  mind  after  the 
reveries  through  which  it  had  first  found  its 
way  thither  had  vanished  ; and  though  it  was 
some  time  before  politics, — beyond  the  range, 
at  least,  of  mere  party  tactics, — began  to  claim 
his  attention,  all  he  had  meditated  and  felt 
among  the  solitudes  of  Nova  Scotia  could  not 
fail  to  render  his  mind  a more  ready  reci- 
pient for  such  doctrines  as  he  found  pre- 
valent on  his  return  to  Europe ; — doctrines 
which,  in  their  pure  and  genuine  form,  con- 
tained all  the  spirit,  without  the  extravagance, 
of  his  own  solitary  dreams,  and,  while  they 
would  leave  Man  in  full  possession  of  those 
blessings  of  civilization  he  had  acquired,  but 
sought  to  restore  to  him  some  of  those  natural 
rights  of  equality  and  freedom  which  he  had 
lost. 


“ October  6th,  1788. 

“ MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I sit  down  to  write,  and  hardly  know 
what  to  say  : the  sameness  of  life  I lead  must 
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make  my  letters  very  stupid ; though,  if  it 
was  any  where  near  you,  it  would  be  a very 
pleasant  one.  I begin  to  long  very  much  to 
see  you.  The  truth  is,  that  I do  not  know 
when  I am  with  you,  dearest  mother,  how 
necessary  you  are  to  me.  However,  I con- 
trive to  be  with  you  a great  deal.  I take 
fine  long  walks,  and  think  of  last  year : I 
think  of  all  our  conversations, — our  jokes, — 
my  passions  when  you  were  troublesome  and 
fidgety : I think  of  Sophy’s  ‘ you  may  pre- 
tend to  look  melancholy, ’ — and  Lucy’s  hot 
cheek,  stuffed  up  in  the  coach,  dying  to  get 
out : I think  of  our  pleasant  breakfast  on  the 
road  to  Orleans.  In  short,  dearest,  I have 
you  with  me  always  ; — I talk  to  you ; — 1 
look  at  your  meek  face,  when  you  submitted 
to  all  my  little  tyranny.  The  feel  of  the  air 
even  very  often  reminds  me  of  you.  We 
had  just  such  a day  a few  days  ago  as  that 
when  we  came  to  Aubigny,  and  stopped  at 
the  pleasant  village.  Dearest  mother,  when 
shall  we  have  such  another  walk? — but  I 
won’t  think  of  it  any  more. 

44  I am  glad  to  tell  you  I have  been  five 
months  away.  By  the  time  you  get  this  I 
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shall  have  only  three  months  to  stay: — I 
wish  I could  go  to  sleep.  I hope  Ogilvie 
will  have  had  good  shooting.  If  your 
autumn  is  as  fine  as  ours,  he  must  have  en- 
joyed it,  and  I hope  he  went  to  shoot  at 
Kilrush.  If  he  did,  I am  sure  he  thought 
of  me,  and  wished  me  there,  with  all  my 
bills  and  follies  on  my  head.  Our  diversion 
of  canoeing  will  be  soon  over.  We  are 
preparing  fast  for  winter : — don’t  be  afraid, 
I have  got  plenty  of  flannel,  and  have  cut 
up  one  of  my  blankets  to  make  a coat.  By 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  very  pleasant.  I 
have  got  my  snow  shoes  ready;  with  them 
one  walks  and  travels  easier  in  winter  than 
summer : it  will  be  quite  a new  scene.  My 
talk  is  almost  out. 

“ You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  con- 
stancy : I sincerely  wish  I could  be  other- 
wise, for  it  makes  me  very  miserable.  My 
only  comfort  is,  that  I think  I am  taking 
the  way  to  succeed,  besides  doing  what  is 
right  for  every  man  of  spirit  to  do.  * * 

* * * * * ^ 

The  uncertainty,  however,  is  dreadful,  and 
requires  all  the  resolution  one  is  master  of 
to  make  one  stay.  I am  at  times  on  the 
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point  of  packing  off,  and  think  that  seeing 
her — looking  at  her  dear  face,  would  be 
enough.  But  then  it  would  be  productive 
of  no  good : I should  be  wretched, — dis- 
agreeable to  all  my  friends,  and  not  have 
even  the  consolation  I have  here,  of  think- 
ing that  I am  doing  my  duty  as  a man  and 
an  officer.  Good  bye  again.  The  faithful 
Tony  talks  of  you  a great  deal : he  and  I 
have  long  conversations  about  you  all  every 
morning.” 

The  strong  sense  which  he  entertained 
of  his  duties  as  an  officer, — to  which  all, 
of  all  ranks,  that  ever  served  with  him  bear 
witness, — will  be  found  expressed  by  him- 
self, in  the  following  letter,  with  a sim- 
plicity and  earnestness  which  would  seem 
to  render  all  further  testimony  on  this  point 
superfluous.  There  is  however  one,  among 
the  many  tributes  to  his  military  character, 
which  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit, — that 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  William  Cobbett,  who 
was,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
serjeant-major  of  the  54th,  and  had  even 
then,  it  is  said,  made  himself  distinguished 
by  the  vigour  of  his  talents.  To  Lord 
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Edward’s  kindness  Mr.  Cobbett  owed  his 
subsequent  discharge  from  the  army#;  and, 
in  the  year  1800,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  while 
dining  one  day  with  Mr.  Pitt,  on  being 
asked  by  that  statesman  some  questions  re- 
specting his  former  officer,  he  answered  that 
44  Lord  Edward  was  a most  humane  and  ex- 
cellent man,  and  the  only  really  honest  officer 
he  ever  knew  in  the  army.” 


“ October  28th,  1788. 

“ Indeed,  dearest  mother,  being  so  long 
and  far  away  from  you  is  terrible.  To  think 
that  one  is  in  a good  way  is  but  poor  con- 
solation. However,  on  considering  all  things, 
one  can  reconcile  one’s  self  to  it  now  better 
than  at  any  other  time.  Certainly,  by  being 
here  now  for  a year,  I have  a better  plea,  in 
case  I change  regiments,  to  stay  at  home, 
than  if  I had  remained  there  upon  my  first 
coming  on  full  pay.  Besides,  it  is  doing  my 
duty  myself,  according  to  those  strict  rules  I 

* “ I got  my  discharge  from  the  army  by  the  great 
kindness  of  poor  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
then  Major  of  my  regiment.” — Cobbett’ s Advice  to 
Young  Men. 
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require  from  others,  and  entering  into  the 
true,  proper  spirit  of  a soldier,  without  which 
spirit  a military  life  is  and  must  be  the  devil. 
No  person  of  feeling  and  justice  can  require 
from  others  what  he  won’t  do  himself.  Be- 
sides, one  learns,  I am  sure,  more  in  half  a 
year  with  one’s  regiment  than  in  two  years’ 
reading.  Theory  without  practice  will  not 
do ; and,  by  being  long  idle,  one  loses  that 
confidence  in  one’s  self,  which  is  necessary 
for  an  officer  who  is  to  have  any  command. 

“ If  I had  stayed,  too,  I should  always 
have  been  miserable  about  G * #.  I could 
not  have  enjoyed  any  thing.  I am  always 
disagreeable  when  I am  in  love,  and  perhaps 
you  would  all  have  grown  to  think  me  dis- 
agreeable. You  know,  when  I am  with 
you,  I forget  the  comfort  you  are  to  me ; 
and  I should  of  course  not  have  had,  as 
nowT,  the  consciousness  that  I am  doing  my 
duty  to  keep  me  up.  Another  thing,  too,  I 
will  own,  that  after  the  part  dear  Leinster 
has  acted,  I should  have  been  ashamed  to 
show  my  face  in  Ireland.  The  feel  of  being 
ashamed  of  the  actions  of  one  we  love  is 
dreadful,  and  I certainly  this  winter  would 
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not  have  supported  him,  though  I would 
not  oppose  him : he  would  have  been  angry, 
and  there  would  have  been  a coolness  which 
would  have  vexed  me  very  much.  I have 
had  many  quiet  serious  hours  here  to  think 
about  what  he  has  done,  and  I cannot  re- 
concile myself  to  it  by  any  argument.  His 
conduct  both  to  the  public  and  individuals 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  In 
short,  my  dear  mother,  it  hurts  me  very 
much,  though  I do  all  I can  to  get  the 
better  of  it.  I know  it  is  weakness  and 
folly,  but  then  the  action  is  done, — the  shame 
is  incurred. 

“ Pray  tell  Ogilvie  that  I seriously  beg  he 
will  not  even  mention  or  do  any  thing  about 
my  lieut. -colonelcy.  I am  determined  to 
have  nothing  till  I am  out  of  parliament : at 
least  I am  contented  with  my  rank  and  my 
situation.  I have  no  ambition  for  rank  ; and 
however  I might  be  flattered  by  getting  on, 
it  would  never  pay  me  for  a blush  for  my 
actions.  The  feeling  of  shame  is  what  I 
never  could  bear.  The  mens  conscia  recti 
(Ogilvie  will  construe  this  for  you)  is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  life  supportable.  With 
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the  help  he  has  given,  dear  fellow,  to  Kil- 
rush,  and  my  present  rank,  I shall  do  very 
well.  And  pray  do  you  tell  Leinster  from 
me,  that  I do  not  wish  to  purchase  at  pre- 
sent, or  that  he  should  do  any  thing  about  a 
lieut. -colonelcy.  I know  dear  Ogilvie,  in  his 
affection  and  eagerness  for  me,  will  be  pro- 
voked ; but  then  he  must  consider,  that, 
feeling  this  way,  I am  right.  Pray  repre- 
sent it  strongly  to  him,  and  make  him  re- 
member how  obstinate  I am  when  once  I 
take  a resolution.  To  make  up  for  all  this, 
tell  him  I am  going  on  prudently  in  the 
money  way  here,  and  am  in  hopes  to  return 
with  a little  cash  in  my  pocket. 

“ I have  been  obliged  to  stop  my  studying 
for  some  time,  and  have  been  employed  in 
building  huts,  or  rather  barracks,  for  a part 
of  our  regiment.  It  is  a scheme  of  Lord 
Dorchester’s,  but  he  had  found  so  many  dif- 
ficulties opposed  to  it,  that  it  was  never  un- 
dertaken. These,  however,  I have  got  over, 
notwithstanding  engineers,  artificers,  barrack- 
masters,  old  officers,  &e.  &c.,  and  hope  I shall 
succeed.  You  may  guess  how  eager  I have 
been.  This  is  all  the  news  I have  about 
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myself.  Our  winter  is  setting  in  violently, 
thank  God.  I shall  visit  you  with  the  swal- 
lows : — I wish  I could  be  frozen  till  then. 
Good  bye  : ten  thousand  loves.” 

The  allusions,  in  the  foregoing  letter,  to 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  require  some  explana- 
tion. On  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  for  the  second  time,  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  popularity 
which  his  first  short  administration  had  ob- 
tained, secured  for  him  a reception  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  kind ; and  not  only  was 
the  general  tone  of  opposition  considerably 
softened  down  during  the  whole  session  of 
1788,  but  some  of  those  who  had  been,  up 
to  this  period,  most  constant  to  the  Whig 
ranks,  now  thought  themselves  justified  in 
supporting  and  even  taking  office  under  Lord 
Buckingham’s  government.  Among  these 
new  converts  to  the  Castle  was  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  to  his  grace’s  desertion  from 
the  standard  of  Opposition,  Lord  Edward’s 
letters,  at  this  period,  allude. 
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November  1,  1788. 

ff  MY  DEAR  OGILVIE, 

44  I am  sure  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  you 
were  a good  prophet,  in  foretelling  that  my 
lieut. -colonel  would  go  home.  It  is  exactly 
as  you  said : he  has  taken  himself  off,  and 
left  me  the  honour  of  commanding  the  regi- 
ment here.  Therefore,  if  I don’t  get  the 
king’s  leave,  I must  stay  two  years,  if  the 
regiment  don’t  go  home.  I have  written  to 
uncle  Richmond,  to  beg  he  will  procure  me 
leave,  or  try  and  get  the  regiment  home, 
which  it  is  well  entitled  to,  as  it  has  been 
fifteen  years  in  this  country.  I think  you 
had  better  not  say  any  thing  of  this  to 
mother  ; and  caution  any  of  them  that  should 
hear  of  it  not  to  mention  it  to  her.  It 
would  really  be  too  bad  to  stay  here  two 
years. 

# ^ ^ ^ 

64  Good  bye,  my  good  friend ; I wish 
you  a pleasant  winter,  but  am  very  glad  I 
do  not  pass  it  with  you ; for,  take  all  into 
the  bargain,  I am  certainly  better  here. 
Leinster’s  conduct  is  too  foolish  and  too 
shabby — I hate  thinking  of  it;  I am  de- 
termined, however,  it  shall  not  vex  me; 
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but  that  I may  be  totally  clear,  I must 
beg  you  will  not  mention  any  thing  about 
me  to  him.  This  hanged  majority  brought 
me  into  one  scrape  unwillingly,  but  for  the 
time  to  come  I am  determined  to  be  clear. 
Do  not,  my  dear  friend,  let  your  eagerness 
for  my  welfare  make  you  stir  in  this,  for 
you  really  will  vex  me  very  much  if  you  do ; 
you  know  I am  an  odd  fellow,  and  you  must 
give  way  to  me. 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  dear  Harry  has  got 
into  a little  kind  of  a scrape  with  uncle 
Richmond  about  canvassing,  — I own  I 
think  it  was  natural  for  him  to  do  so ; but 
in  the  particular  situation  of  things  I wish 
he  had  not  taken  a part,  as  Charles  Fox 
himself  was  not  concerned.  I am  glad  I 
was  away,  for  I certainly  would  not  have 
canvassed  for  Hood.  Tony  says,  if  Lord 
Robert  goes  on  in  the  way  he  is  doing, 
he  will  soon  be  a major.  I believe  Henry 
and  I are  the  only  two  honest  ones  in  the 
family.” 

It  was,  at  first,  evidently  the  intention  of 
Lord  Edward,  as  well  as  of  his  brother,  Lord 
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Henry,  not  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
Duke  of  Leinster’s  new  line  of  politics,  but 
to  remain  in  opposition.  The  prospect,  how- 
ever, of  such  a political  schism  in  the  family 
exciting  alarm  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
he  addressed  a letter,  full  of  affectionate  re- 
monstrance, to  Lord  Edward,  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  far  softened  by  his  uncle’s 
appeal  as  to  consent  that,  while  he  continued 
the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  member,  his  vote 
should  be,  as  hitherto,  at  his  grace’s  disposal. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen,  while 
yielding  thus  to  family  feelings,  he  took  care 
that  no  views  of  interest  should  be  supposed 
to  have  influenced  the  concession,  nor  his 
own  future  independence  compromised  by 
the  acceptance  of  any  favour  from  those  he 
joined. 

Considering  how  lax  were  the  notions  pre- 
valent, at  that  period,  among  Irishmen,  of 
both  parties,  on  the  subjects  of  patronage 
and  jobbing,  this  sacrifice,  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Edward,  of  the  fondest  object  of  his 
ambition,  military  promotion,  to  a feeling 
which  he  well  knew  all  connected  with  him 
would  consider  foolishly  punctilious,  required 
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no  ordinary  effort  of  character,  and  most 
abundantly  disproves  the  story  so  often  re- 
peated, that  to  his  mortification  at  having 
been  passed  over  by  government  on  some 
occasion  of  promotion,  the  whole  origin 
of  his  revolutionary  fervour  is  to  be  attri- 
buted. 


“ November  21,  1788. 

<c  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

* * * * 

“ I have  got  a letter  from  uncle  Rich- 
mond, which  was  as  kind  as  possible ; every 
thing  he  does  only  makes  one  love  him  the 
more.  He  says,  in  his  letter,  that,  as  Lein- 
ster is  come  over  completely  to  government, 
he  can  see  no  reason  why  I should  not  now 
act  with  my  brother  and  uncle.  In  my 
answer  I have  agreed  with  him,  and  said 
that  I certainly  shall;  because,  upon  consi- 
deration, though  I think  Leinster  wrong, 
and  told  him  so  beforehand,  yet  as  he  lias 
taken  that  part,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to 
support  him — we  being  certainly  his  mem- 
bers, and  brought  in  by  him  with  an  idea 
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that  he  might  depend  upon  our  always  acting 
with  him. 

“ With  all  this,  however,  I am  deter- 
mined not  to  take  any  thing,  lieut.-colonelcy 
or  any  thing  else.  I wish  my  actions  not 
to  be  biassed  by  any  such  motive ; but  that 
I may  feel  I am  only  acting  in  this  manner, 
because  I think  it  right.  Besides,  by  my 
taking  nothing,  Leinster  can  the  more  easily 
provide  for  his  friends,  some  of  whom  he  is 
bound  in  honour  to  make  provision  for.  I 
have  written  to  uncle  Richmond  to  this 
same  purpose,  telling  how  I meant  to  act, 
and  how  I felt,  and  therefore  trust  he  will 
not  persist  in  trying  to  get  me  a lieut.-colo- 
nelcy. I am  content  as  I am I am  not 
ambitious  to  get  on.  I like  the  service  for 
its  own  sake,  whether  major,  lieut. -colonel, 
or  general,  it  is  the  same  to  me.  High  rank 
in  it,  I do  not  aspire  to ; if  I am  found  fit  for 
command,  I shall  get  it ; if  I am  not,  God 
knows,  I am  better  without  it.  The  sole 
ambition  I have  is  to  be  deserving : to  de- 
serve a reward  is  to  me  far  pleasanter  than 
to  obtain  it.  I am  afraid  you  will  all  say  I 
am  foolish  about  this  ; but  as  it  is  a folly  that 
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hurts  nobody,  it  may  have  its  fling.  I will 
not,  however,  trouble  you  any  more  about 
all  this  hanged  stuff,  for  I am  tired  of  think- 
ing of  it. 

“ I will  now  give  you  some  account  of 
myself,  what  I do,  and  liow  I do.  Our 
winter  is  quite  set  in,  and  the  river  frozen 
over,  and  I am  skating  from  morning  till 
night.  I don't  know  how  long  the  rage  will 
last,  but  while  it  does,  it  is  very  pleasant : I 
begin  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  it  is  light, 
stay  till  breakfast,  go  out,  and  stay  again  till 
it  is  time  to  dress  and  parade.  Luckily,  I 
have  no  other  necessary  business  now,  for  our 
drilling  is  over  till  spring,  except  twice  a 
week  taking  a good  long  march ; the  snow, 
I believe,  will  soon  stop  that,  and  then  I 
mean  to  go  to  Quebec  in  snow  shoes.  I be- 
lieve I shall  be  out  most  of  the  winter.  I 
have  two  or  three  hunting  parties  to  go  on, 
and  they  seldom  last  less  than  a fortnight ; 
these,  and  my  journey  to  Quebec,  and  some 
excursions  from  thence,  will  take  up  most 
of  my  winter.  I long  to  give  you  an  account 
of  some  of  my  trips  : the  idea  of  being  out  of 
doors,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
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the  weather,  and  of  overcoming  all  the  dif- 
ficulties of  nature,  by  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
delights  me.  Every  body  who  has  tried  this 
says,  it  is  much  the  warmest  way  of  living 
in  winter ; for,  by  being  in  the  woods,  you 
are  sheltered  from  the  winds ; and,  at  night, 
by  clearing  away  the  snow,  banking  it  up 
round,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
making  a large  fire,  you  are  much  warmer 
than  in  the  best  house.  This  is  what  I 
hear. 

“You  may  guess  how  eager  I am  to  try 
if  I like  the  woods  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer.  I believe  I shall  never  again  be 
prevailed  on  to  live  in  a house.  I long  to 
teach  you  all  how  to  make  a good  spruce  bed. 
Three  of  the  coldest  nights  we  have  had  yet, 
I slept  in  the  woods  with  only  one  blanket, 
and  was  just  as  comfortable  as  in  a room. 
It  was  in  a party  with  Gen.  Carleton,  we  went 
about  twenty  miles  from  this  to  look  at  a fine 
tract  of  land  that  had  been  passed  over  in 
winter.  You  may  guess  how  I enjoyed  this 
expedition,  being  where,  in  all  probability, 
there  had  never  been  but  one  person  before ; 
we  struck  the  land  the  first  night  and  lay 
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there ; we  spent  three  days  afterwards  in 
going  over  it.  It  will  be  now  soon  settled. 
I cannot  describe  all  the  feelings  one  has  in 
these  excursions,  when  one  wakens, — perhaps 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  a fine  open 
forest,  all  your  companions  snoring  about  you, 
the  moon  shining  through  the  trees,  the 
burning  of  the  fire, — in  short,  every  thing 
strikes  you.  Dearest,  dearest  mother,  how  I 
have  thought  of  you  at  those  times,  and  of 
all  at  dear  Frescati ! and  after  being  tired  of 
thinking,  lying  down  like  a dog,  and  falling 
asleep  till  day-break ; then  getting  up,  no 
dressing,  or  clothing,  or  trouble,  but  just 
giving  oneself  a shake,  and  away  to  the 
spring  to  wash  one’s  face.  I have  had  two 
parties  with  the  savages  which  are  still  plea- 
santer,— you  may  guess  the  reason — there  are 
des  dames , who  are  the  most  comical  crea- 
tures in  the  world.” 


“ December,  1788. 

“ MY  DEAR  OGILVIE, 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
comfortable  long  letter  of  September  25th. 
I am  not  affronted  at  your  remark  on  a 
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‘ paucity  of  ideas’  and  ‘ an  empty  skull/ 
and  agree  with  you,  that  they  are  great 
blessings.  Notwithstanding  you  declare  you 
did  not  mean  me,  yet  I do  plead  a little 
guilty  to  a 4 paucity  of  ideas.’  I like  my 
mother’s  thinking  I should  be  affronted ! 
Tell  her  that  in  New  Brunswick  one  cannot 
afford  to  be  affronted  with  those  one  loves. 
One  of  the  good  things  wTe  learn  by  absence 
from  friends  is,  seeing  the  folly  of  being 
huffed  or  affronted  at  trifles.  I often  think 
now,  what  a number  of  happy  times  I have 
lost  by  being  angry  at  things  that  have 
passed  when  we  were  all  together  ; whereas 
here,  where  I am  among  people  I don’t 
care  much  for,  I am  never  out  of  temper. 
It  really  is,  when  one  considers  it,  ridi- 
culous.” 


“ February  2,  1789. 

“ You  see,  my  dear  O.,  by  this  letter  that 
though  you  have  not  heard  from  me,  it  is 
not  my  fault.  Ever  since  the  setting  in  of 
winter  we  have  been  blocked  up,  and  have 
had  no  communication  with  New  York, 
where  all  the  packets  go  now.  I have 
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been  snow-shoeing  continually,  reading  a 
good  deal,  and  improving,  I think,  in  iny 
profession.  If  I had  some  of  the  people  I 
loved  with  me,  I should  lead  a happy  life, 
— the  only  drawback  I have  is  the  distance 
from  them. 

“ I have  been  out  hunting,  and  like  it 
very  much, — it  makes  me  un  peu  sauvage , 
to  be  sure.  I am  to  set  out  in  two  days  for 
Canada;  it  is  a journey  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles,  and  I go  straight  through 
the  woods.  There  is  an  officer  of  the  regi- 
ment goes  with  me.  We  make  altogether 
a party  of  five, — Tony,  two  woodsmen,  the 
officer,  and  myself.  We  take  all  our  pro- 
vision with  us  on  tabargins.  It  will  appear 
strange  to  you,  or  any  people  in  England,  to 
think  of  starting  in  February,  with  four  feet 
snow  on  the  ground,  to  march  through  a 
desert  wood  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles ; but  it  is  nothing.  You  may 
guess  we  have  not  much  baggage.  It  will 
be  a charming  journey,  I think,  and  quite 
new.  We  are  to  keep  a reckoning  the  same 
as  at  sea.  I am  to  steer,  but  under  the 
direction  of  a woodsman.  1 was  out  on  an 
excursion  the  other  day,  and  steered  the 
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whole  way,  and  though  I traversed  a great 
deal  in  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles, 
out  and  in,  I was  not  a half  mile  out  of  my 
course  where  I intended  to  strike. 

“ Besides  this  being  a pleasant  journey, 
it  will  be  also  instructive,  as  I go  through 
the  frontiers  of  our  provinces,  and  see  the 
kind  of  country,  if  ever  there  is  a war,  that 
we  are  likely  to  act  in,  A journey,  too,  of 
this  kind,  opens  one’s  eyes  with  regard  to 
what  men  can  do,  and  shows  that  there  is 
almost  no  difficulty  that  cannot  be  overcome 
by  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  man. 
It  certainly  would  appear  odd  to  a European 
officer,  who  had  not  passed  a winter  here, 
to  be  told  that  winter  would  be  the  best 
time  to  move  troops ; and  yet,  from  what 
I have  seen,  I am  almost  confident  it  would 
be  so.  However,  I shall  know  better  after 
my  journey.  I really  believe  the  only  dif- 
ficult part  would  be,  getting  over  the  pre- 
judice of  obstinate  fools.  General  Carleton, 
who  has  seen  a great  deal  of  service,  is  of 
my  opinion : he  began  to  try  it  the  latter 
end  of  last  war,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
get  his  regiment  on  snow  shoes,  but  had  not 
tried  any  long  marches,  and  since  the  war 
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it  has  fallen  through.  I wanted  to  get  snow 
shoes  for  our  men  this  year,  but  it  was  too 
expensive. 

“ You  may  judge,  with  all  these  ideas 
floating  in  my  head,  how  I long  to  be  on 
my  journey : our  route  will  be  quite  a new 
one,  and  has  not  yet  been  gone  by  any 
body  except  Indians.  How  delightful  it  will 
be  when  we  strike  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
after  being  about  twenty  days  in  the  woods ; 
while,  on  the  road,  every  river,  or  any  thing 
else  we  meet,  will  be  a kind  of  discovery ! 
Our  course  is  to  be  north,  60°  30'  west : — 
but  I fear  I shall  tire  you  with  all  this,  so 
I won’t  trouble  you  any  more.  When  at 
Quebec,  I will  write  to  you.  As  soon  as  we 
are  well  rested,  I propose  setting  out  from 
thence  to  Niagara ; but  my  letter  from  Que- 
bec will  inform  you  better  of  my  schemes,  as 
I shall  know  more  of  the  matter  then ; and 
while  there,  I expect  to  get  letters  from  some 
of  you. 

“ I have  mislaid  your  letter,  but  remem- 
ber you  say  something  about  a road  : — I cer- 
tainly did  order  Feniarty  to  do  it.  Les  ab- 
sens  out  toujour s tort;  therefore  I must  pay 
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for  it.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  let  the  poor 
man  suffer : pray  tell  Wolf  I feel  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  the  pains  he  has  been  at 
about  it.  I think  it  very  shabby  in  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  county  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  my  absence,  but  I believe  there  is 
un  bien  clique  of  fellows  in  that  county : 
pray  do  not  let  any  of  them  into  Kilrush,  for 
they  will  only  distress  and  domineer  over 
the  poor  tenants.  I am  glad  to  hear  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  little  spot  gets  on.  I 
believe  you  will  make  something  of  it  at  last. 
So  much  for  business.  I have  only  spent  my 
pay  yet,  and  shall  not  want  any  money  till  I 
go  home.  I am  richer  than  ever  I was  yet. 
I have  always  £25  or  £30  to  the  good,  and 
pay  ready  money.  I have  given  away  a good 
deal  besides— more  than  I did  at  home.  I 
certainly  manage  very  well. 

# * # # 

“ Give  my  love  to  all  the  dear  girls. 
Tell  them  I am  as  great  a fool  as  ever : I 
am  afraid  that  it  will  stick  to  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  I often  long  to  lay  aside 
the  character  of  major  commanding  his 
majesty’s  regiment,  to  play  the  fool  and 
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buffoon ; — I am  sure  if  Ciss  was  here  I 
should.  I know  this  will  provoke  you. 

“ God  bless  you,  my  dear  Ogilvie.  Ten 
thousand  loves  to  dearest  mother.  Tell  her 
le  petit  sauvage  will  think  of  her  often  in 
the  woods.  Indeed,  the  more  savage  I am, 
the  more  I love  her.  She  has  a rope  about 
my  heart  that  gives  hard  tugs  at  it,  and  it 
is  all  I can  do  not  to  give  way.  Good  bye 
again.  I hate  ending  a letter.” 


“ Quebec,,  March  14,  1789. 

“ MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I got  here  yesterday,  after  a very  long, 
and  what  some  people  would  think,  a very 
tedious  and  fatiguing  journey ; but  to  me  it 
was  at  worst  only  a little  fatiguing ; and, 
to  make  up  for  that,  it  was  delightful,  and 
quite  new.  We  were  thirty  days  on  our 
march,  twenty-six  of  which  we  were  in  the 
wood,  and  never  saw  a soul  but  our  own 
party. 

4 4 You  must  know  we  came  through  a 
part  of  the  country  that  had  been  always 
reckoned  impassable.  In  short,  instead  of 
going  a long  way  about,  we  determined  to 
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try  and  get  straight  through  the  woods,  and 
see  what  kind  of  country  it  was.  I believe 
I mentioned  my  party  in  a letter  to  Ogilvie 
before  I left  St.  Anne’s  or  Fredericktown  : 
it  was  an  officer  of  the  regiment,  Tony,  and 
two  woodsmen.  The  officer  and  I used  to 
draw  part  of  our  baggage  day  about,  and 
the  other  day  steer,  which  we  did  so  well, 
that  we  made  the  point  we  intended  within 
ten  miles.  We  were  only  wrong  in  com- 
puting our  distances,  and  making  them  a 
little  too  great,  which  obliged  us  to  follow 
a new  course,  and  make  a river  which  led  us 
round  to  Quebec,  instead  of  going  straight  to 
it.  However,  we  gained  by  it ; for  though, 
when  we  took  the  river,  we  were  only  twenty 
miles  from  Quebec,  yet  the  country  between 
was  so  mountainous  and  bad,  we  should  have 
been  two  days  longer  than  by  the  river.  I 
am  talking,  I fear,  unintelligible  language  to 
you,  but  I hope  soon,  dear,  dear  mother,  to 
explain  it. 

“ I expect  my  leave  by  the  first  despatches, 
and  will  lose  no  time  when  I get  it.  I shall 
not  be  able  to  leave  this  part  of  the  world 
till  May,  as  I cannot  get  my  leave  before 
that.  How  I do  long  to  see  you ! Your 
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old  love,  Lord  Dorchester,  is  very  civil  to 
me.  I must,  though,  tell  you  a little  more 
of  the  journey : after  making  the  river,  we 
fell  in  with  some  savages,  and  travelled  with 
them  to  Quebec;  they  were  very  kind  to 
us,  and  said  we  were  4 all  one  brother’ — 
all  4 one  Indian.’  They  fed  us  the  whole 
time  we  were*  with  them.  You  would  have 
laughed  to  have  seen  me  carrying  an  old 
squaw’s  pack,  which  was  so  heavy  I could 
hardly  waddle  under  it.  However,  I was 
well  paid  whenever  we  stopped,  for  she 
always  gave  me  the  best  bits,  and  most 
soup,  and  took  as  much  care  of  me  as  if  I 
had  been  her  own  son : in  short,  I was  quite 
V enfant  cMrl.  We  were  quite  sorry  to 
part : the  old  lady  and  gentleman  both  kissed 
me  very  heartily.  I gave  the  old  lady  one 
of  Sophia’s  silver  spoons,  which  pleased  her 
very  much. 

44  When  we  got  here,  you  may  guess  what 
figures  we  were : we  had  not  shaved  or 
washed  during  the  journey;  our  blanket, 
coats,  and  trousers  all  worn  out  and  pieced : 
— in  short,  we  went  to  two  or  three  houses 
and  they  would  not  let  us  in.  There  was 
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one  olcl  lady,  exactly  the  hutesse  in  Gil  Bias, 
elle  me  prit  la  mesure  du  pied  jusqu'a  la 
ttte , and  told  me  there  was  one  room,  with- 
out a stove  or  bed,  next  a billiard  room, 
which  I might  have  if  I pleased  ; and  when 
I told  her  we  were  gentlemen,  she  very 
quietly  said,  4 I dare  say  you  are,’  and  off 
she  went.  However,  at  last  we  got  lodgings 
in  an  ale-house,  and  you  may  guess  eat  well 
and  slept  well,  and  went  next  day,  well 
dressed,  with  one  of  Lord  Dorchester’s  aides- 
de-camp  to  triumph  over  the  old  lady ; in 
short, — exactly  the  story  in  Gil  Bias.  We 
are  quite  curiosities  here  after  our  journey ; 
some  think  we  were  mad  to  undertake  it ; 
some  think  we  were  lost ; some  will  have  it 
wre  were  starved  ; in  short,  there  are  a thou- 
sand lies,  but  we  are  safe  and  wel],  enjoying 
rest  and  good  eating  most  completely.  One 
ought  really  to  take  these  fillips  now  and 
then ; they  make  one  enjoy  life  a great  deal 
more. 

“ The  hours  here  are  a little  inconvenient 
to  us  as  yet : whenever  we  wake  at  night,  we 
want  to  eat,  the  same  as  in  the  woods,  and 
as  soon  as  we  eat,  we  want  to  sleep.  In  our 
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journey  we  were  always  up  two  hours  before 
day  to  load  and  get  ready  to  march  ; we  used 
to  stop  between  three  and  four,  and  it  gene- 
rally took  us  from  that  till  night  to  shovel 
out  the  snow,  cut  wood,  cook,  and  get  ready 
for  night;  so  that  immediately  after  our 
suppers,  we  were  asleep,  and  whenever  any 
one  wakes  in  the  night,  he  puts  some  wood 
on  the  fire,  and  eats  a bit  before  he  lies  down 
again  ; but  for  my  part,  I was  not  much 
troubled  with  waking  in  the  night. 

“ I really  do  think  there  is  no  luxury 
equal  to  that  of  lying  before  a good  fire  on 
a good  spruce  bed,  after  a good  supper, 
and  a hard  moose  chase  in  a fine  clear 
frosty  moonlight  starry  night.  But  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  this,  you  must  under- 
stand what  a moose  chase  is  : the  man  him- 
self runs  the  moose  down  by  pursuing  the 
track.  Your  success  in  killing  depends  on 
the  number  of  people  you  have  to  pursue 
and  relieve  one  another  in  going  first  (which 
is  the  fatiguing  part  of  snow-shoeing),  and 
on  the  depth  and  hardness  of  the  snow ; for 
when  the  snow  is  hard,  and  has  a crust, 
the  moose  cannot  get  on,  as  it  cuts  his  legs, 
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and  then  he  stops  to  make  battle.  But 
when  the  snow  is  soft,  though  it  be  above 
his  belly,  he  will  go  on,  three,  four,  or  five 
days,  for  then  the  man  cannot  get  on  so  fast, 
as  the  snow  is  heavy,  and  he  only  gets  his 
game  by  perseverance, — an  Indian  never  gives 
him  up. 

“ We  had  a fine  chase  after  one,  and  ran 
him  down  in  a day  and  a half,  though  the 
snow  was  very  soft ; but  it  was  so  deep 
the  animal  was  up  to  his  belly  every  step. 
We  started  him  about  twelve  o’clock  one 
day,  left  our  baggage,  took  three  days’ 
bread,  two  days’  pork,  our  axe  and  fireworks, 
and  pursued.  He  beat  us  at  first  all  to  no- 
thing; towards  evening  we  had  a sight  of 
him,  but  he  beat  us  again  ; we  encamped 
that  night,  eat  our  bit  of  pork,  and  gave 
chase  again,  as  soon  as  we  could  see  the 
track  in  the  morning.  In  about  an  hour  we 
roused  the  fellow  again,  and  off  he  set,  fresh 
to  all  appearance  as  ever ; but  in  about  two 
hours  after  we  perceived  his  steps  grew 
shorter,  and  some  time  after  we  got  sight. 
He  still,  however,  beat  us  ; but  at  last  we 
evidently  perceived  he  began  to  tire ; we  saw7 
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he  began  to  turn  oftener  ; we  got  accordingly 
courage,  and  pursued  faster,  and  at  last,  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  in  fine  open  wood, 
pursued  him  all  the  way  in  sight,  and  came 
within  shot ; — he  stopped,  but  in  vain,  poor 
animal. 

“ I cannot  help  being  sorry  now  for  the 
poor  creature, — and  was  then.  At  first  it 
was  charming,  but  as  soon  as  we  had  him 
in  our  power,  it  was  melancholy ; however, 
it  was  soon  over,  and  it  was  no  pain  to  him. 
If  it  was  not  for  this  last  part,  it  would  be 
a delightful  amusement.  I am  sorry  to  say, 
though,  that  in  a few  hours  the  good  pas- 
sion wore  off,  and  the  animal  one  predomi- 
nated. I enjoyed  most  heartily  the  eating 
him  and  cooking  him  : — in  short,  I forgot 
the  animal,  and  only  thought  of  my  hunger 
and  fatigue.  We  are  beasts,  dearest  mo- 
ther, I am  sorry  to  say  it.  In  two  days 
after,  we  joined  our  baggage,  and  pursued 
our  journey. 

“ My  letter  is  getting  too  long,  and  all 
about  myself; — you  know  I hate  that,  but 
I must  give  you  some  of  my  intended  mo- 
tions. I set  out  for  Niagara,  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  by  my  return  expect  to  find  my 
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leave,  and  a ship  to  take  me  to  my  dearest 
mother.  God  alone  knows  how  I long  to 
be  with  you ! my  heart  cannot  be  content 
while  I am  so  far  away  from  you.  Give 
my  love  to  all.  How  I long  to  feel  all  your 
arms  about  my  neck  ! — but,  if  I give  way 
to  these  thoughts,  I shall  be  good  for  no- 
thing. As  it  is,  I am  always  low  spirited 
after  writing,  for  two  days  at  least  ‘.—other- 
wise perfectly  well.  I am  sure  it  will  be 
pleasant  to  you  to  find  that  cold  as  well  as 
heat  agrees  with  me  ; so  you  may  be  always 
easy  about  me,  dearest  mother.  If  G * # 
should  love  me,  when  I go  home,  I shall  be 
the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world,  — that  is 
the  only  drawback  I feel  in  the  happiness  of 
seeing  you  all  so  soon. 

“ Pray  write  to  uncle  Richmond ; I would 
write,  if  there  was  time,  but  I have  only 
time  to  fill  up  this.  Give  my  affectionate 
love  to  him.  Ten  thousand  million  bless- 
ings attend  you  all,  dearest,  dearest  mo- 
ther. I will  see  you  soon, — what  happi- 
ness ! It  has  been  a long  year,  but  I did  all 
I could  to  shorten  it.  I wish  I was  in 
the  woods,  tired  and  sleepy,  I should  soon 
forget  you  all.  Love  to  dear  aunt  Louisa. 
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When  I end  a letter,  the  thoughts  of  you  all 
come  so  thick  upon  me,  I don’t  know  which 
to  speak  to, — so  in  a lump,  God  bless  you, 
men,  women,  and  children.  I am  going 
foolish. 

“ E.  F.” 

While  his  lordship  was  engaged  in  this 
difficult  and  adventurous  journey,  out  of 
which  none  but  a spirit  and  frame  hardy  as 
his  own  could  have  contrived  to  extract 
enjoyment,  affairs  interesting  both  to  his 
family  and  himself  were  taking  place  in 
England,  where,  on  account  of  the  serious 
illness  of  the  king,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  it  had  become  necessary  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
the  speedy  establishment  of  a Regency. 
The  Duke  of  Leinster,  whose  late  desertion 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  had  been 
regarded  less,  perhaps,  with  anger  than  re- 
gret by  his  party,  was  now,  by  the  line  he 
took  on  the  great  question  of  the  Regency, 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  restored  to 
his  natural  position  ; and  was  one  of  the  per- 
sonages deputed  to  carry  that  memorable 
Address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  which, 
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from  the  glimpse  it  gave  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  arise  from  the  exercise  of  a separate 
will  by  Ireland,  was  founded  one  of  the  most 
plausible  pretexts  for  the  extinction  of  her 
Legislature. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  written  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Regency  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment, will  show  that  Mr.  Fox’s  opinion 
of  the  short  aberration  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  coincided  with  that  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward, and  may  also  convey  some  notion  of 
the  kind  and  friendly  interest  with  which 
the  latter  was  always  regarded  by  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman. 


“ Bath,  February  1,  1789. 

“ MY  DEAR  HENRY, 

44  I am  sure  you  will  not  much  wonder 
at  my  not  having  yet  answered  your  letter, 
when  you  consider  that  I have  had  both 
sickness  and  business  to  prevent  me.  You 
may  assure  the  Duke  of  Leinster  from  me 
that  nothing  can  give  me  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  the  prospect  of  our  acting  to- 
gether in  politics,  and  you  know,  though  I 
could  not  so  far  dissemble  as  to  say  I ap- 
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proved  of  what  I did  not,  I never  had  a 
feeling  towards  him  inconsistent  with  that 
kindness  which  naturally  belongs  to  so  long, 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  lives,  so  very 
intimate  an  acquaintance.  With  respect  to 
you  and  Edward,  I must  be  ungrateful  in- 
deed, if  I did  not  consider  the  opportunity 
of  showing  my  friendship  to  you  two,  as  one 
of  the  pleasantest  circumstances  attending 
power.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Regency 
will  be  to  make  Edward  lieut. -colonel  of 
the  Royal  Irish ; and  if  a scheme,  which 
is  in  agitation,  takes  place,  I think  I shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  getting  for  you,  too, 
a lift  in  your  profession,  which  I take  for 
granted  is  your  principal  object.  As  I shall 
probably  return  to  my  old  office  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  I should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
you  or  Edward  have  any  inclination  to 
foreign  employment,  that  I may  have  a view 
to  your  wishes  in  future  arrangements. 
With  regard  to  Lord  Robert,  he  must  wait 
a little ; but  if  our  administration  continues, 
you  may  be  assured  that  his  prospects  shall 
not  be  the  worse  for  one  cousin  being  in 
power  rather  than  another.  Pray  give  my 
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love  to  the  D.  L.,  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Henry, 

“ Most  sincerely  yours, 

“ C.  J.  Fox.” 


The  plan  of  Lord  Edward’s  route  through 
the  woods,  of  which  we  have  given  an  en- 
graving, was  forwarded  from  Quebec  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Moore, 
with  the  letter  that  follows : 


“ Quebec,  May  22,  1789. 

" MY  LORD  DUKE, 

“ 1 take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  to  your 
grace,  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jones,  a sketch 
of  Lord  Edward’s  route  from  Fredericks- 
town,  in  New  Brunswick,  to  this  place. 
It  was  really  an  arduous  and  dangerous 
undertaking,  entirely  through  uninhabited 
woods,  morasses,  and  mountains,  a route 
never  before  attempted,  even  by  the  In- 
dians. He  was  only  attended  by  a Mr. 
Brisbane,  a brother  officer,  and  his  own 
servant.  In  such  expeditions  lord  and  ser- 
vant are  alike,  for  each  must  carry  his  own 
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provisions.  They  accomplished  the  journey 
in  twenty-six  days,  lying  out  of  course  at 
night  in  the  woods,  without  any  covering 
except  their  blanket-coats.  They  steered 
by  compass,  and  so  well  as  to  enter  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  within  a league  of 
Quebec,  in  a direct  line  from  Fredericks- 
town.  Your  grace  will  perceive  the  journey 
was  accomplished  in  175  miles, — the  way 
always  before  travelled,  by  the  rivers  St. 
John,  Madawaska,  and  Kamouraska,  being 
at  least  375  miles. 

ee  Lord  Edward  left  this  the  latter  end 
of  April  in  high  health  and  spirits,  on  his 
route  to  Europe,  by  the  river  Missisippi 
and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  through  Spain  ; 
it  will  be  a tedious  journey,  the  entrance 
of  the  river  being  upwards  of  600  leagues 
from  hence.  I shall  perhaps  hear  of  Lord 
Edward  on  his  journey ; any  thing  that 
occurs,  the  least  interesting  to  your  grace’s 
family,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  commu- 
nicating, as  a countryman  feeling  highly 
interested  for  every  branch  of  it.  Lord 
Edward  has  met  with  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  all  here,  and,  I must  say,  with- 
out flattery,  deservedly  so — and  I hope  yet 
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to  see  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  for 
which  he  seems  so  well  formed. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“ Hamilton  Moore.” 

“ Quebec,  April  12th,  1789. 

“ MY  DEAR  OGILVIE, 

“ You  or  my  mother  will  have  got  by 
this  time  the  letter  I wrote  on  my  arrival. 
I had  not  then  perfectly  determined  on  my 
future  movements,  but  my  plans  are  now 
all  fixed.  I found,  upon  inquiry,  that  there 
was  no  getting  from  hence  directly  till 
June.  I therefore  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  my  time  here,  by  seeing  all  our  out- 
posts, and  to  do  that  perfectly  it  will  take 
me  to  the  month  of  July,  as  they  are  more 
extensive  than  I thought.  Now  when  I 
get  to  the  upper  country,  it  will  not  make 
more  than  a month’s  difference  whether  I 
go  down  the  Missisippi  to  New  Orleans  or 
return  here.  I have  therefore  resolved  to 
take  that  tour : it  will,  to  be  sure,  make 
three  months’  difference  in  the  time  of 
seeing  you ; but  then  I really  think  the 
object  is  worth  while.  I can  never  have 
such  another  opportunity : certainly  I shall 
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never  be  here  again  at  twenty-five  and  in 
good  health. 

“ I have  a great  many  struggles  with 
myself  about  it : — the  temptation  of  going 
home  and  seeing  you  all,  and  living  quietly 
with  you  at  Frescati  till  the  regiment  re- 
turns, is  very  great.  But  then  again  the 
curiosity  I have  to  make  this  tour, — and 
I may  say,  indeed,  I always  have  had  the 
desire,  though  I thought  it  very  unlikely  I 
should  ever  be  able  to  put  it  in  execution. 
Then  again  when  I consider  that  I shall  see 
a country  which  must  soon  be  a scene  of 
action,  and  that  very  probably  I may  be 
myself  employed  there,  I am  spurred  on  to 
undertake  it.  I have,  besides,  some  schemes 
of  my  own,  which  this  journey  will  be  of 
great  use  in  clearing  up  my  ideas  upon  : they 
are  too  long  to  mention  now,  but  when  we 
meet  we  will  talk  them  over. 

“ You  see  I either  have,  or  fancy  I have, 
good  reasons  for  undertaking  the  journey ; 
at  home  you  will  think  it,  perhaps,  a little 
mad,  but  if  you  were  here  I am  sure  you 
would  do  it  yourself.  It  will  be  a little 
fatiguing,  but  that  you  know  I don’t  mind. 
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It  will  not  be  very  expensive,  particularly 
as  I go  all  the  first  part  with  a relief  of 
troops  that  are  proceeding  up  as  far  as 
Lake  Superior.  I am  not  quite  deter- 
mined whether  I will  go  up  quite  so  far, 
perhaps  only  as  far  as  Detroit,  from  that 
to  the  Fort  Pitt,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Ohio,  and  down  it  to  the  Missisippi.  How- 
ever, before  I set  off,  you  shall  hear.  When 
once  I begin  to  go  south,  I shall  go  faster 
than  my  letter. 

“ I long  to  set  out.  You  cannot  think 
how  eager  I am  about  this  journey— -fai  la 
tete  montee  about  it.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
time  it  will  keep  me  from  dearest,  dearest 
mother,  I should  be  perfectly  happy  in  the 
idea  of  it ; but  then  again,  when  I think  the 
little  difference  it  will  make,  and  that  the 
longer  one  is  away  the  happier  one  is  to 
meet,  and  that  I shall  have  so  much  to  tell 
her ! — why  I shall  have  stories  enough  to  set 
her  to  sleep  for  a year.  I expect  in  the 
winter  to  have  you  all  about  me,  listening  to 
all  the  wonders  I have  seen. 

“ I heard  about  you  all  from  a woman 
here,  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Ward’s,  but 
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I have  not  had  any  letters  from  yourselves 
since  November.  It  is  terrible  to  be  so  long 
without  letters,  but  as  I heard  you  were  all 
well,  I am  easy.  W e are  all  anxious  here  to 
know  about  the  Regency.  I have  no  idea 
what  turn  affairs  will  take : there  certainly 
will  be  great  confusion.  I am  afraid  it  will 
be  of  dis-service  to  England  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe ; but  it  will  be  all  settled 
by  the  time  I come,  so  I won’t  trouble  my 
brain  about  it. 

* * * 

“ How  did  poor  Kilrush  do  this  summer  ? 
I should  like  to  hear  about  it.  I will  write 
to  mother  by  another  post,  that  goes  from 
this  on  the  18th,  though  I own  I am  a little 
afraid.  I know  she  will  be  angry  with  me 
for  a short  while,  but  you  must  take  my 
part.  Dear  soul,  when  she  reflects,  she  will 

forgive  me,  for  she  is  all  reason. 

# * * * 

“ Since  I began  this,  the  lieut. -governor 
of  Quebec  is  dead.  It  is  a place  of  £1600 
a year,  and  I think  would  do  very  well 
for  Charles.  The  day  before  he  died  I was 
in  treaty  for  his  lieut. -colonelcy  in  the  44th 
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regiment.  If  he  had  lived  two  days  longer, 
I should  have  had  it.  We  are  here  so  igno- 
rant about  the  politics  in  England,  one  does 
not  know  how  to  try  for  it.  In  case  the 
ministry  are  changed,  Leinster  cannot  with 
conscience  ask  any  thing ; and,  if  he  goes  out, 
I certainly  would  not  go  against  him  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  for  all  the  lieut.-colonelcies 
in  the  world.  If  there  is  a change,  he  and 
Charles  will  be  a little  puzzled ; but  I would 
at  any  time  rather  go  out  with  them  than  in 
with  them.” 


“ Montreal,  May  4th,  1789. 

MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I have  been  here  a week,  and  set  off  in 
a few  hours  to  begin  my  long  journey.  The 
weather  is  charming, — no  snow,  every  thing 
green : — but  Emily  Montague  will  tell  you 
all  that  better  than  I can.  Really,  after  our 
long  winter,  we  do  enjoy  spring.  Ten  days 
ago,  I set  out  from  Quebec  in  five  feet  of 
snow.  I am  delighted  to  be  on  the  go  again. 
I shall  see  Niagara  in  high  perfection.  I 
am  in  good  health  and  in  good  spirits.  I 
heard  from  a gentleman  here  about  you  all : 
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you  were  all  well,  thank  God ; but  I have 
not  heard  myself  a great  while,  though  I 
wish  to  hear.  I believe  it  is  better  not, 
for  I should  want  to  go  home,  and  not  see 
all  I intend  to  do : — at  present,^  m'etourdis 
Ici-dessus ; and  I am  determined  to  make 
use  of  my  time.  One  of  your  letters  would 
weaken  me,  dear  mother ; and,  till  I see  you, 
the  less  I think  of  you  the  better.  When 
once  I get  home,  I shall  stick  close  for  a great 
while. 

“ I have  nothing  new  to  tell  you,  for  at 
Quebec  and  here  I have  done  nothing  but 
feast,  and  I am  horribly  tired  of  it:  my  let- 
ters from  up  the  country  will  be  pleasanter. 
The  Canadians  are  good  people, — very  like 
the  French,  and  of  course  I like  them. 
There  was  one  family  at  Quebec  very  plea- 
sant and  very  good  to  me, — a mother  and 
two  pretty  daughters.  Don’t  be  afraid — 
I was  not  in  love.  We  were  very  sorry  to 
part.  However,  it  did  not  last  long  I 
tell  it  you,  because  it  was  the  only  kind 
feel  I have  had  for  a woman  since  I left 
England.  I wish  it  had  lasted  a little 
longer. 
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“ What  would  I give  to  hear  a pleasant 
account  of  G * * ! but  I despair — so  will  not 
think  of  it.  I suppose  Fred,  is  married  by 
this  time.  I should  like  to  hear  how  you 
have  gone  on  with  the  dear,  dear  girls  in 
London ; but  I won’t  think  of  or  about  any 
of  you.  Love  to  every  body.  God  bless  you, 
dearest,  dearest  mother — how  I long  to  be 
with  you ! I am  an  odd  fellow. — Good  bye. 
— I won’t  let  myself  think  of  you  again  till  I 
am  in  the  Missisippi.” 

Fort  Erie,  June  1,  1789- 

cc  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I am  just  come  from  the  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara. To  describe  them  is  impossible.  I 
stayed  three  days  admiring,  and  was  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  tear  myself  away  at  last. 
As  I said  before,  to  describe  them  would  be 
impossible : — Homer  could  not  in  writing, 
nor  Claude  Lorraine  in  painting : your  own 
imagination  must  do  it.  The  immense 
height  and  noise  of  the  Falls,  the  spray 
that  rises  to  the  clouds — in  short,  it  forms 
all  together  a scene  that  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  coming  from  Europe  to 
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see.  Then,  the  greenness  and  tranquillity 
of  every  thing  about,  the  quiet  of  the  im- 
mense forests  around,  compared  wTith  the 
violence  of  all  that  is  close  to  the  Falls, — 
but  I will  not  go  on,  for  I should  never 
end. 

* * * * * 

“ I set  out  to-morrow  for  Detroit : I go 
with  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  Joseph  Brant, 
he  that  was  in  England.  We  have  taken 
very  much  to  one  another.  I shall  enter- 
tain you  very  much  with  his  remarks  on 
England,  and  the  English,  while  he  was 
there.  Instead  of  crossing  Lake  Erie  in  a 
ship,  I go  in  canoes  up  and  down  rivers. 
In  crossing  Lake  Ontario,  I was  as  sick  as 
at  sea, — so  you  may  guess,  I prefer  ca- 
noeing ; — besides,  my  friend  Joseph  always 
travels  with  company ; and  we  shall  go 
through  a number  of  Indian  villages.  If 
you  only  stop  an  hour,  they  have  a dance 
for  you.  They  are  delightful  people ; the 
ladies  charming,  and  with  manners  that  I 
like  very  much,  they  are  so  natural.  Not- 
withstanding the  life  they  lead,  which  would 
make  most  women  rough  and  masculine, 

YOL.  I.  L 
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they  are  as  soft,  meek,  and  modest  as  the 
best  brought  up  girls  in  England.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  coquettes  au  possible . 
Conceive  the  manners  of  Mimi  in  a poor 
squaw , that  has  been  carrying  packs  in  the 
woods  all  her  life. 

“ I must  make  haste  and  finish  my  letter, 
for  I am  just  going  to  set  off.  I shall  be 
at  Michilimackinack  in  nineteen  days.  My 
journey  then  will  be  soon  over,  for  from 
that  I shall  soon  reach  the  Missisippi,  and 
down  it  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  to  my 
dearest  mother  to  Frescati,  to  relate  all  my 
journey  in  the  little  book-room.  I shall 
then  be  happy.  Give  my  love  to  all.  I 
think  often  of  you  all  in  these  wild  woods : 
— they  are  better  than  rooms.  Ireland  and 
England  will  be  too  little  for  me  when  I go 
home.  If  I could  carry  my  dearest  mother 
about  with  me,  I should  be  completely  happy 
here.” 

“ Detroit,  J une  20. 

“ MY  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ It  is  so  hot  I can  hardly  hold  the  pen. 
My  hand  trembles  so,  you  will  be  hardly 
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able  to  read  my  letter.  My  journey  quite 
answered  my  expectations.  I set  out  to- 
morrow for  Michilimackinack,  and  then 
down  the  Missisippi.  I am  in  rude  health. 
As  soon  as  I get  to  the  Missisippi  I reckon 
my  journey  half  over.  I can  say  no  more, 
for  really  it  is  too  hot  for  any  thing  but 
lying  on  a mat.  Entre  nous , I am  in  a 
little  sorrow,  as  I am  to  part  to-morrow 
with  a fellow-traveller  who  has  been  very 
pleasant  and  taken  great  care  of  me  : — les 
plus  com'tes  folies  sont  les  meilleures . I 
have  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  Nations, 
and  am  now  a thorough  Indian.” 


His  adoption  by  the  native  Indians,  which 
he  here  mentions,  took  place  at  Detroit, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Six  Nations,  David  Hill,  by  whom  he  was 
formally  inducted  into  the  Bear  Tribe,  and 
made  one  of  their  Chiefs.  The  document 
by  which  this  wild  honour  was  conferred 
upon  him  has  been  preserved  among  his 
papers,  and  is,  in  Indian  arid  English,  as 
follows : — 

l 2 
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“ David  Hill’s  letter  to  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, Chief  of  the  Bear  Tribe. 

“ Waghgongh  Sen  non  Pryer 
Ne  nen  Seghyrage  ni  i 
Ye  Sayats  Eghnidal 
Ethonayyere  David  Hill 
Karonghyontye 

Iyogh  Saghnontyon 
21  June , 1789. 

“ I,  David  Hill , Chief  of  the  Six  Nations , 
give  the  name  of  Eghnidal  to  my  friend 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  for  which  I hope 
he  will  remember  me  as  long  as  he  lives . 

“ The  name  belongs  to  the  Bear  Tribe” 


“ Micliilimackinack, 
July  9,  1789. 

DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I know  you  will  be  a little  angry  with 
me  for  undertaking  this  long  journey.  I 
really  believe  that  had  I thought  it  would 
have  taken  me  so  much  time  I should  not 
have  begun  it ; but  as  I have  got  so  far,  it 
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would  be  foolish  not  to  continue  and  finish 
it  well.  I have  now  but  one  month  more  of 
hard  work  to  gain  the  Missisippi,  and  then 
I shall  get  on  easily.  However,  I am  afraid 
the  different  embarkations,  and  the  chance 
of  not  finding  ships  ready,  will  prevent  my 
being  in  England  till  February. 

“ What  vexes  me  most  is  that  you  will 
be  uneasy  at  not  hearing  from  me  during 
that  time.  But  then  you  may  rest  assured, 
dearest  mother,  that  I am  quite  well  all  the 
time,  for  this  going  about  keeps  me  in  per- 
fect health.  I have  not  had  so  much  as  a 
finger-ache  since  I left  England : and  if  it 
was  not  for  my  absence  from  you,  I should 
be  perfectly  happy.  Even  if  I was  at  home, 
being  with  you  would  be  my  only  comfort ; 
for  though  I force  myself  not  to  think  of 
* * here,  and  go  on  very  well,  yet  if  I 
were  near  her,  I should,  I know,  get  un- 
happy again ; and  it  would  end  in  my 
going  to  Germany  or  Russia,  which  would 
be  still  worse  than  this.  When  I am  not 
happy,  I must  either  be  soldiering  or  pre- 
paring to  be  a soldier, — which  is  what  I 
think  I am  doing  in  this  journey, — for  stay 
quiet,  I believe,  I cannot.  Why  did  you 
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give  me  either  such  a head  or  such  a heart  ? 
I don’t  know  which  it  is ; but, — dearest 
mother,  once  I get  home,  you  shall  do  what 
you  please  with  me,  and  chain  me  down  to 
Frescati. 

46  I long  to  be  set  a-going  again, — it  is 
the  only  chance  I have.  I set  out  to-mor- 
row. I have  got  a canoe,  with  five  men, 
— every  thing  is  laid  in : — I am  obliged  to 
have  one  to  myself  to  carry  a few  presents 
for  the  Indian  villages  I pass  through. 
Except  Indian  corn  and  grease,  we  depend 
entirely  on  chance  for  every  thing  else. 
You  cannot  conceive  how  pleasant  this  way 
of  travelling  is ; it  is  a hunting  or  shooting 
party  the  whole  way.  I find  I can  live  very 
well  on  Indian  corn  and  grease:— it  sounds 
bad,  but  it  is  not  so : I eat  nothing  else  for 
four  days  coming  here.  Few  people  know 
how  little  is  necessary  to  live.  What  is 
called  and  thought  hardship  s nothing : one 
unhappy  feeling  is  worse  than  a thousand 
years  of  it. 

44  The  Canadian  engages  here  live  on 
nothing  but  two  handfuls  of  corn  and  an 
ounce  of  grease  per  day,  and  work  and  sing 
the  whole  day.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  travel 
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with  them.  They  sing  all  day,  and  keep 
time  with  their  paddles:  their  lively,  gay, 
sans  souci  French  blood  never  leaves  them : 
they  are  the  same  in  America  as  in  France. 
This  next  part  of  the  journey  will  be,  I 
think,  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable 
I have  had  yet,  as  the  people  I go  among 
live  more  in  their  own  way,  and  have  less 
connexion  with  Europeans.  It  will  give  a 
long  story  for  Black  Rock.” 

We  have  seen  how  sanguinely,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  his  journey,  he  still 
cherished  the  thought  that,  even  yet,  the 
fond  prayer  of  his  heart  might  be  granted, 
and  the  young  person  he  so  tenderly  loved 
become  his  own.  But  this  dream  was, 
unfortunately,  soon  to  have  an  end.  At 
the  beginning  of  December,  having  de- 
scended the  Missisippi,  he  arrived  at  New 
Orleans.  It  had  been  his  wish  to  extend 
his  journey  still  further,  and  to  pay  a visit 
to  the  Silver  Mines  of  Spanish  America; 
but,  on  applying  to  the  proper  authorities 
for  permission,  it  was,  as  we  learn  from  his 
own  letters,  refused  to  him.  His  friends 
at  home,  indeed,  had  heard  with  consider- 
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able  apprehension  of  his  proposed  visit  to 
the  Mines ; as,  in  the  event  of  a war,  which 
seemed  now  inevitable,  between  England 
and  Spain,  such  a journey  would  be  at- 
tended with  embarrassment,  if  not  danger. 
The  refusal,  however,  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernor to  give  him  permission  put  a stop 
to  his  design ; and  he  was  now,  therefore, 
on  the  wing  for  his  beloved  home,  antici- 
pating all  the  welcome  and  the  happiness 
which  his  own  affection,  he  could  not  but 
feel,  deserved. 

It  was  at  this  very  moment, — while  so 
fondly  persuading  himself  that  the  fair 
object  of  his  passion  might,  one  day,  be 
his  own,— he  received  intelligence  that  in 
the  month  of  April  preceding,  she  had  be- 
come the  wife  of  another.  Such  a shock, 
to  a heart  buoyant  as  his,  came  but  the 
heavier  for  the  self-illusion  he  had  been 
indulging ; and,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
mother,  whose  existence,  he  knew,  was 
locked  up  in  his,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  would  ever  again  have  returned  to 
England. 

The  two  following  letters  to  his  brother 
Lord  Robert  (of  which  I find  copies  among 
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the  papers  in  my  possession)  were  the  last 
that  he  now  wrote  from  America ; and  the 
subdued  tone  in  which  he  here  speaks  on 
the  subject  nearest  his  heart  only  shows 
how  deep  and  strong  must  have  been  the 
feeling  that  required  such  an  effort  of  self- 
control  in  the  expression  of  it. 

“ Nueva  Orelans,  7 Dec.  1789. 

ff  QUERIDO  ROBERTO, 

“ Te  maravillarai  mucho  al  recibir  una 
carta  mia,  su  fecha  en  esta  plaza.  La  dirixo 
por  el  Cabo  Frances , y yo  pienso  salir  de  aqui 
alfin  de  Enero  o principio  de  Febrero  en  un 
barco  que  saldra  directamente  para  Londres. 
Por  el  Correo  de  la  Europa  vio  que  eres 
verdaderamente  Plenipo-Eob.  Te  felicito,  y 
me  allegro  por  la  satisfaccion  que  conosco  te 
causa.  Las  ultimas  tuyas  que  he  recebido 
son  confechas  en  Abril.  Ala  verdad  no  me 
dieron  las  noticias  mas  agradables ; pero  me 
conforme  con  llevar  con  paciencia  las  vicissi- 
tudes humanas,  pensando  en  esto  como  uno 
verdadero  Philosopho,  y ya  no  pienso  mas 
en  ellas ; porque  mi  feliz  temperamento  no 
me  permitte  pensar  mucho  tiempo  en  cosas 
desagradables. 
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44  Di  a nuestra  amada  madre  que  ine  man- 
tengo  siempre  bueno,  y allegre,  en  excep- 
cion  de  aquellos  ratos  (que  son  frequentes) 
que  se  me  presenta  a la  memoria.  Di  la 
que  me  he  applicado  al  estudio  de  la  lingua 
Espanola,  a fin  de  ahorrarme  de  alguno 
modo  la  innutil  pena  de  pensar  continua- 
mente  in  un  objeto  cuya  vesta  separa  tanta 
distancia  y agua  y tierra : alguna  vezes  es 
mas  forte  que  yo,  y entonces  so  bueno  para 
nada. 

44  Celebro  mucho  saber  el  casamiento  de 
Charlotte;  y espero  que  estara  de  vuelta 
antes  que  yo  llegu6.  Pudiera  escribirte  y 
decirte  mas,  pero  como  insenue  arriba,  quando 
pienso  en  mi  tierra  y en  alguno  de  vos  otros, 
me  lleno  de  melancolia,  y asi  concliure  mi 
carta. 

44  Manifesta  a todos  mi  carinio,  sin  ol- 
vidar  a mi  amado  Henrico , s6  que  esta 
enojado  conmigo  porque  estoy  ausente  tan  to 
tiempo.  Dentro  quatro  meses  espero  dar 
un  abrazo  a todos.  Recelo  que  estarais 
tu  absente : pero  nosera  por  mucho  sin 
verte. 

64  Adios,  querido  Roberto : soy  todo  a tu, 

44  E.  Fitzgerald. 
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“ Te  escribiera  mucho  sobre  esta  pais,  pero 
una  carta  Espagnol  es  una  obra  deficil  y muy 
trabasera  para  mi.” 

TRANSLATION. 


tc  New  Orleans,  Dec.  7th,  1789. 

“ DEAR  ROBERT, 

“ You  will  be  surprised  at  receiving  a letter 
from  me  at  this  place.  I send  it  by  the  Cap 
Francois , and  expect  to  embark  from  hence 
myself  about  the  end  of  January,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  February  next,  on  board  a 
vessel  which  is  bound  directly  to  London. 
By  the  Courier  de  V Eur ope , I see  that  you 
are  now  really  Plenipo-Fob.  I congratulate 
you,  and  rejoice  in  the  satisfaction  I know 
that  gives  you.  Your  last  letters  which  I 
have  received  were  written  in  April.  In 
truth  they  did  not  bring  me  the  most  agreeable 
news,  but  I submit  with  patience  to  all  human 
vicissitudes. 

“ Tell  our  much-loved  mother  that  I 
am  very  well,  and  in  good  spirits,  excepting 
when  those  crosses  which  are  frequent  with 
me  present  themselves  to  my  thoughts.  Tell 
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her  that  I have  applied  to  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, with  a view  to  divert  my  mind  in  some 
way  or  other  from  the  unnecessary  pain  of 
thinking  constantly  of  an  object  from  the 
sight  of  whom  so  great  a distance  both 
by  sea  and  land  divides  me.  The  least  re- 
flection overcomes  me,  and  then  I am  good 
for  nothing. 

“ I rejoice  to  hear  of  Charlotte’s  marriage, 
and  hope  she  may  be  returned  before  I arrive. 
I could  write  to  you  and  tell  you  more ; but, 
as  it  constantly  happens,  when  I think  of  my 
own  country  and  of  any  one  of  you,  I fill 
with  melancholy,  and  must  therefore  conclude 
my  letter.  Present  my  love  to  all,  without 
forgetting  my  dear  Henry , who  is  angry  with 
me  for  remaining  so  long  absent.  Within 
four  months’  time  I hope  to  embrace  you  all. 
I grieve  that  you  should  be  absent,  but  it 
shall  not  be  long  before  I shall  see  you  like- 
wise. 

“ Adieu,  dear  Robert : I am  altogether 
yours, 

“ E.  F. 

“ I should  have  WTitten  much  to  you 
about  this  country,  but  a letter  in  Spanish 
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is  a difficult  and  laborious  undertaking  for 
me.” 


“ New  Orleans,  Dec.  26th,  1789. 

“ MY  DEAREST  BOB, 

“ I wrote  to  you  a few  days  ago  in 
Spanish,  and  sent  my  letter  by  the  Havan- 
nah  to  Cadiz,  from  whence  it  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  by  Mr.  Duff,  our  consul 
there.  This  goes  by  Marseilles,  and  the 
longer  will  be  a surer  method  of  your  hear- 
ing. I have  not  been  able  to  write  home 
from  hence,  so  the  first  tidings  they  will  get 
will  be  from  you.  I have  been  occupying 
myself  here  learning  Spanish,  in  hopes  of 
getting  leave  to  go  to  the  Havannah  or 
Mexico ; but  as  the  governor  here  could  not 
give  leave  himself,  he  wrote  to  ask  it  for  me 
and  was  refused,  so  that  I must  keep  my 
Spanish  for  another  opportunity. 

“ You  may  guess  my  impatience  to  get 
home.  I set  off  in  six  weeks  in  a ship 
bound  for  London,  so  that  very  likely  I may 
be  home  before  you  receive  this.  I have 
seen  some  newspapers  which  mention  you  as 
being  at  Paris.  My  last  letters  were  in  May. 
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I bore  all  the  account  of  G # # tolerably 
well.  I must  say  with  Cardenio,  ‘ Lo  que 
lia  lleantado  sus  hermosura , lian  derribada 
sus  obras.  Por  elli  entendi  que  era  angel, 
y por  ellas  cono%co  que  era  muger . Quede 
eila  en  paz,  el  causado  de  mi  guerra , y haga, 
el  Cielo,  que  ella  no  quede  arrepentida  de 
lo  que  ha  hecho  * But  this  is  enough  on 
this  disagreeable  subject. 

66  I am  now  quite  stout,  and  think  of 
nothing  but  being  a good  soldier.  To  be 
sure,  if  it  was  not  for  dearest  mother,  I be- 
lieve I should  not  return  to  England  for 
some  time.  God,  how  happy  I shall  be  to 
see  you  all ! Dearest  Robert,  I cannot  ex- 
press how  I love  you  all.  I know  what  I say 
appears  odd,  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  sort  of  feeling  I have. 

“ I should  like  to  give  you  an  account  of 
my  voyage,  but  it  would  be  too  long : it  has 
done  me  a great  deal  of  good.  I have  seen 
human  nature  under  almost  all  its  forms. 
Every  where  it  is  the  same,  but  the  wilder  it 
is  the  more  virtuous.  These,  however,  will 
be  fine  arguments  for  us  two,  when  we  meet, 
to  talk  on.  Give  my  love  to  all,  and  do  not 
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forget  clear  Me.  de  * *,  who,  upon  cool  con- 
sideration, is  as  charming  a creature  as  is 
in  the  world : in  short,  she  is  sincere,  which 
is  a quality  rather  rare. 

“ The  man  that  sends  you  this  has  a 
brother  here,  who  has  been  all  goodness  to 
me : he  has  begged  me  to  mention  his  name 
to  you : if  ever  you  can  be  civil  to  him,  do 
be  so  (though  I think  it  will  never  come  in 
your  way).  His  name  is  Segond  Fils , ne- 
gotiant a Marseilles.  I dare  say  he  will 
write  you  a letter  with  this. 

“ Good  bye,  dearest,  dearest  Bob. 

“ Yours, 

“ E.  F. 

“ I really  am  afraid  to  write  to  mother,  I 
have  so  much  to  say.” 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  was,  by  the 
merest  accident,  spared  the  pain  of  a scene 
which  could  not  fail  to  have  been  distressing 
to  others  as  well  as  himself.  Impatient,  as 
may  be  supposed,  to  see  his  mother,  who  was 
then  residing  in  London,  he  hastened  in- 
stantly to  her  house,  and  arrived  there  just 
as  a large  party,  among  whom  were  the 
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young  bride  of  the  preceding  April  and  her 
lord,  had  seated  themselves  to  dinner.  In  a 
second  or  two,  the  unexpected  visitor  would 
have  been  among  them,  had  not  General  Fox, 
who  wTas  one  of  the  guests,  and  recognised 
Lord  Edward’s  voice,  hastened  out  to  stop 
him,  and  thus  prevented  an  encounter  which 
would  have  been  embarrassing  to  all  parties. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  passage 
of  his  lordship’s  short  life,  it  is  not  without 
some  pain  that  the  reflection  suggests  itself, 
how  different  might  have  been  his  doom,  both 
in  life  and  death,  had  this  suit,  in  which  he 
so  sanguinely  persevered,  been  successful ; 
nor  can  I help  adding,  that  the  exemplary 
domestic  virtues,  which  have,  through  life, 
distinguished  the  noble  lady  he  thus  loved, 
while  they  exalt  our  opinion  of  the  man  who 
could,  thus  early,  appreciate  such  excellence, 
but  deepen  tenfold  our  sympathy  with  the 
pain  he  must  have  felt  in  losing  her. 

In  active  professional  employment  would 
now  have  been  his  only  safeguard,  both 
against  vain  regrets  for  the  past,  and  too 
sanguine  aspirations  after  the  future ; and 
there  was  a prospect,  immediately  on  his 
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return  to  England,  of  employment,  such  as 
he  himself  could  have  most  wished,  being 
found  for  him.  The  threatening  armaments 
of  Spain  at  this  moment  called  for  corre- 
sponding efforts  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ; and  among  other  measures  of  offence, 
an  expedition  against  Cadiz  was  contem- 
plated. One  of  Lord  Edward’s  first  visits, 
on  his  arrival,  was  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  and  the  information  which  it 
had  been  in  his  power  to  collect,  respecting 
the  state  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 
was,  of  course,  listened  to  by  the  minister 
with  peculiar  interest.  Finding,  also,  that 
his  nephew,  during  the  journey  he  took 
through  Spain,  in  1788,  had  turned  his  time 
to  account,  and  besides  those  general  mili- 
tary observations  which  his  <e  technical  eye” 
as  a soldier  enabled  him  to  make,  had  taken 
an  opportunity,  while  at  Cadiz,  of  drawing 
plans  of  the  fortifications  of  that  city,  his 
grace  invited  him  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Dundas  that  evening ; and  these  mi- 
nisters, having  themselves  questioned  the 
young  officer  on  the  same  subjects,  offered 
immediately,  as  I have  been  informed,  to 
promote  him  by  brevet,  and  give  him  the 
VOL.  i.  M 
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command  of  the  expedition  intended  against 
Cadiz.  This  Lord  Edward  readily  accepted, 
and  the  duke,  at  parting,  told  him  that  he 
should,  on  the  following  day,  report  what  had 
been  agreed  upon  to  the  king,  and  hoped 
he  might  also  add,  that  his  nephew  was  no 
longer  in  opposition.  Free,  as  he  then  sup- 
posed himself,  from  the  responsibility  which 
a seat  in  parliament  imposed,  Lord  Edward 
answered  that  it  was  his  determination  for 
the  future  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  profession  ; and  he  could  therefore,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  promise  not  to  appear  in 
opposition  to  the  government. 

On  seeing  his  mother,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  his  lordship  was,  for  the  first 
time,  informed  that,  notwithstanding  her 
grace’s  earnest  remonstrances,  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  had,  before  his  arrival, 
returned  him  for  the  county  of  Kildare. 
Finding  his  position  thus  altered,  he  lost  no 
time  in  apprizing  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who,  on  learning  the  new  views  of  the  sub- 
ject which  this  discovery  had  occasioned,  ex- 
pressed strong  displeasure  against  his  ne- 
phew, and  accused  him  of  breaking  his  word 
with  the  king;  adding,  at  the  same  time, 
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that  neither  this  proffered  appointment,  nor 
any  other  favour  from  ministers  was  to  be 
expected  by  him,  if  he  did  not  detach  himself 
from  the  opposition  and  give  his  vote  to  go- 
vernment. This  Lord  Edward,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  promptly  refused,  and  the 
two  relatives  parted,  with  a degree  of  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  uncle,  which  is  suspected, 
but,  I should  think,  unjustly,  to  have  had 
some  share  in  the  harsh  measure  taken  subse- 
quently, of  dismissing  Lord  Edward,  without 
even  the  forms  of  inquiry,  from  the  army. 

Thus  disappointed  of  an  employment  which 
would  have  been  so  gratifying  at  once  to  his 
ambition  and  his  tastes,  he  had  now  no  other 
resources  for  the  diversion  of  his  thoughts 
than  such  as  his  parliamentary  duties  in 
Ireland,  and  the  society  of  a few  favourite 
friends  in  London  afforded  him.  This  want 
of  any  absorbing  pursuits  or  interests  of  his 
own  left  him  free  to  extend  his  sympathies 
to  the  concerns  of  others ; and,  being  nei- 
ther pledged  to  a certain  set  of  opinions 
by  virtue  of  any  office,  nor  under  that  fear 
of  change  which  high  station  and  wealth 
engender,  he  could  now  give  way  without 
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reserve  to  his  judgment  and  feelings,  and 
take  part  with  the  oppressed  and  against 
the  oppressor  to  the  full  length  that  his  own 
natural  sense  of  justice  and  benevolence  dic- 
tated. 

Left  thus  open  to  the  influence  of  all 
that  was  passing  around  him,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  the  great  events  now  in  progress 
in  France  could  have  appealed  to  few  hearts 
more  thoroughly  prepared,  both  by  nature 
and  position,  to  go  along  with  their  move- 
ment. In  the  society,  too,  which  he  now 
chiefly  cultivated, — that  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  and  their  many  distinguished 
friends, — he  found  those  political  princi- 
ples, to  which  he  now,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  any  serious  attention,  recommended 
at  once  to  his  reason  and  imagination  by 
all  the  splendid  sanctions  with  which  ge- 
nius, wit,  eloquence,  and  the  most  refined 
good-fellowship  could  invest  them.  Nei- 
ther was  it  to  be  expected,  while  thus 
imbibing  the  full  spirit  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, that  he  would  attend  much  to  those 
constitutional  guards  and  conditions  with 
which  the  Whig  patriots,  at  that  time,  fenced 
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round  even  their  boldest  opinions, — partly 
from  a long-transmitted  reverence  for  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  and  partly,  also,  from 
a prospective  view  to  their  own  attainment 
of  power,  and  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
being  encumbered,  on  entering  into  office,  by 
opinions  which  it  might  not  only  be  their  in- 
terest, but  their  duty,  to  retract. 

From  both  these  wholesome  restraints  on 
political  ardour,  Lord  Edward  was  free ; 
having  derived,  it  may  be  supposed,  from 
his  Irish  education  in  politics  but  a small 
portion  of  respect  for  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  being  by  nature  too  little  selfish, 
even  had  he  any  ulterior  interests,  to  let  a 
thought  of  them  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pre- 
sent generous  impulse.  At  a later  period, 
indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  even  Mr.  Fox 
himself,  impatient  at  the  hopelessness  of  all 
his  efforts  to  rid  England,  by  any  ordinary 
means,  of  a despotism  which  aristocratic 
alarm  had  brought  upon  her,  found  himself 
driven,  in  his  despair  of  Reform,  so  near 
that  edge  where  Revolution  begins,  that 
had  there  existed,  at  that  time,  in  England 
any  thing  like  the  same  prevalent  sympathy 
with  the  new  doctrines  of  democracy  as  re- 
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sponded  throughout  Ireland,  there  is  no  say- 
ing how  far  short  of  the  daring  aims  of  Lord 
Edward  even  this  great  constitutional  Whig- 
leader  might,  in  the  warmth  of  his  generous 
zeal,  have  ventured. 

These  remarks,  however,  as  regards  both 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Edward,  apply  to  a later 
period,  by  some  years,  than  that  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived, — the  French  Revolu- 
tion not  having  yet  fully  developed  either 
its  might  or  its  mischief,  nor  diffused  that 
feverish  excitement  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  of  the  community  which  ren- 
dered them  objects  of  alarm  and,  at  last, 
coercion  with  the  higher.  It  was  not,  in- 
deed, till  Lord  Edward’s  visits  to  France 
in  1792,  that  he  appears  to  have  espoused 
zealously  and  decidedly  those  republican 
principles  upon  which,  during  the  short 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  acted  with  but  a 
too  fearless  consistency.  The  interval  pre- 
vious to  that  time  he  passed  chiefly  under 
the  same  roof  with  his  mother  and  sisters ; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  there  remain 
to  us  but  few  letters  through  which,  for 
these  two  years,  we  are  able  to  track  the  de- 
tails of  his  life. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1791,  we  find  him 
attending  the  House  of  Commons  in  Dublin, 
but  most  heartily  weary  of  the  society  he 
was  living  with,  and  wishing  himself  in 
London,  whither  all  his  desires  now  called 
him, — not  only  from  the  delight  he  always 
felt  in  the  converse  of  his  own  family,  but 
from  certain  other  less  legitimate  attractions 
on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  but  to 
which  his  extreme  readiness  to  love,  and  his 
power  of  making  himself  beloved  in  return, 
rendered  him  constantly  liable.  Seldom,  in- 
deed, has  any  one  possessed,  to  such  an  en- 
gaging degree,  that  combination  of  manly 
ardour  with  gentleness  which  is  so  winning 
to  most  female  minds. 

“ Dublin,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters 
at  this  time,  “ has  been  very  lively  this 
last  week,  and  promises  as  much  for  the 
next ; but  I think  it  is  all  the  same  thing, 
— La  D * *,  IjU  S * *,  and  a few  young 
competitors  for  their  places.  1 have  been  a 
great  deal  with  these  two.  They  want  to 
console  me  for  London ; but  it  won’t  do, 
though  I own  they  are  very  pleasant.  Henry 
and  I have  been  living  at  Leinster  House 
quite  alone.  We  generally  ride  to  Black 
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Rock. — I hate  going  by  the  gate.  I won  t 
say  any  thing  of  it  for  fear  of  tempting  you, 
but  the  passage  is  in  high  beauty.  I meant 
to  have  gone  and  slept  there  to-night,  but 
was  kept  too  late  at  the  levy,  so  must  put  it 
off  to  another  time.  I have  dined  by  my- 
self, and  intended  giving  up  the  evening  to 
writing  to  you,  but  have  had  such  a pressing 
invitation  from  Mrs.  * * to  sup  that  I cannot 
refuse.  I hope  it  is  to  make  up  a quarrel 
which  she  began  the  other  night,  because  I 
said  I thought  she  was  cold.  I find  it  is  the 
worst  thing  one  can  say  of  a Dublin  woman : 
— you  cannot  conceive  what  an  affront  it  is 
reckoned.” 

At  the  latter  end  of  1792,  that  momentous 
crisis,  when  France,  standing  forth  on  the 
ruins  of  her  monarchy,  proclaimed  herself  a 
Republic,  and  hurled  fierce  defiance  against 
the  thrones  of  the  world, — Lord  Edward,  un- 
willing to  lose  such  a spectacle  of  moral  and 
political  excitement,  hastened  over  to  Paris, 
without  communicating  his  intentions  even 
to  the  duchess,  who  had,  but  a short  time 
previously,  received  from  him  the  following 
letter : — 
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“ London,  October,  1792. 

“ DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I know  you  will  be  glad  to  make  out 
through  mistakes,  words  left  out,  false  spell- 
ing, bad  English,  &c.  that  I am  almost  quite 
well.  I have  been  in  town  since  Saturday. 
I return  to  Boyle  Farm  again  to-morrow. 
I spent  a delightful  week.  Dear  Harry,  as 
usual,  charming ; — he  is  perfect.  I dined 
with  Charles  Fox,  Saturday,  on  coming  to 
town  ; — he  was  quite  right  about  all  the  good 
French  news.  Is  it  not  delightful?  It  is 
really  shameful  to  see  how  much  it  has  af- 
fected all  our  aristocrats.  I think  one  may 
fairly  say  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  his 
Germans  are  bedeviled.  The  joke,  in  the 
Argus,  of  the  invincible  cavalry  of  Prussia 
being  totally  eat  up  by  their  infantry  is  not 
a bad  one. 

“ I begin  to  feel  a little  for  the  emigrants, 
though  I am  sure  they  deserve  none ; but 
they  have  so  completely  ruined  their  cause 
that  I believe  they  will  lose  every  thing. 
Some , I am  sure,  thought  they  were  acting 
right  and  honourably ; and  these,  though  one 
is  surprised  and  angry  at  their  errors,  one 
cannot  help  pitying.  How  glad  I am  * * 
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has  remained  in  France.  Poor  Antoine,  I 
cannot  say  how  I feel  for  him,  for  he  cer- 
tainly thought  he  was  doing  right.” 

From  the  letter  that  soon  after  followed  it 
will  be  seen  that  had  his  lordship  been  a more 
backward  pupil  in  the  new  doctrines  of  de- 
mocracy than,  unluckily  for  himself,  he 
proved  to  be,  it  would  not  have  been  for  want 
of  an  able  and  daring  preceptor. 


“ Paris,  Tuesday,  October  30th. 

<c  1st  Year  of  the  Republic,  1792. 

“ DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I know  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
from  me  here, — do  not  be  uneasy.  This 
town  is  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  for  me  a 
most  interesting  scene.  I would  not  have 
missed  seeing  it  at  this  period  for  any  thing. 
I stopped  a day  at  Boulogne  with  the  dear 
* *,  and  you  may  guess  how  glad  I was  to 
see  her.  I told  her  not  to  tell  you  I was 
here,  as  I did  not  intend  to  let  you  know  it ; 
but,  upon  consideration,  I think  it  better  you 
should.  I arrived  last  Friday. 

“ I lodge  with  my  friend  Paine, — we  break- 
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fast,  dine,  and  sup  together.  The  more  I see 
of  his  interior,  the  more  I like  and  respect 
him.  I cannot  express  how  kind  he  is  to 
me  ; there  is  a simplicity  of  manner,  a good- 
ness of  heart,  and  a strength  of  mind  in  him, 
that  I never  knew  a man  before  possess.  I 
pass  my  time  very  pleasantly,  read,  walk,  and 
go  quietly  to  the  play.  I have  not  been  to 
see  any  one,  nor  shall  not.  I often  want  you, 
dearest  mother,  but  I should  not  have  been 
able  to  bear  Tunbridge  for  any  time.  The 
present  scene  occupies  my  thoughts  a great 
deal,  and  dissipates  unpleasant  feelings  very 
much. 

“ Give  my  love  to  Ogilvie  and  the  girls. 
I think  he  would  be  much  entertained  and 
interested  if  he  was  here.  I can  compare  it 
to  nothing  but  Rome  in  its  days  of  conquest : 
— the  energy  of  the  people  is  beyond  belief. 
There  is  no  news  that  the  Morning  Chronicle 
does  not  tell  you,  so  I won’t  repeat.  I go  a 
great  deal  to  the  Assembly; — they  improve 
much  in  speaking. 

“ God  bless  you,  dearest  mother.  Believe 
me « 

" Your  affectionate,  &c« 
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“ Let  me  know  if  I can  do  any  thing  for 
you  here.  Direct — 

Le  citoyen  Edouard  Fitzgerald , 

Hotel  de  White , an  Passage  des  Petits , 
prbs  du  Palais  Royal” 

From  a disposition  so  ardent  and  fearless, 
discretion  was  the  last  virtue  to  be  expected ; 
and  his  friends,  therefore,  whatever  alarm  or 
regret  it  might  cause  them,  could  hardly  have 
felt  much  surprise  when  the  announcement 
that  follows  made  its  appearance  in  the  papers 
of  Paris  and  London  : 


“ Paris,  Nov.  19th. 

“ Yesterday  the  English  arrived  in  Paris 
assembled  at  White’s  Hotel,  to  celebrate  the 
triumph  of  victories  gained  over  their  late 
invaders  by  the  armies  of  France.  Though 
the  festival  was  intended  to  be  purely  British, 
the  meeting  was  attended  by  citizens  of  va- 
rious countries,  by  deputies  of  the  Convention, 
by  generals,  and  other  officers  of  the  armies 
then  stationed  or  visiting  Paris, — J.  H.  Stone 
in  the  chair. 

“ Among  the  toasts  were,  ‘ The  armies 
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of  France : may  the  example  of  its  citizen 
soldiers  be  followed  by  all  enslaved  countries, 
till  tyrants  and  tyranny  be  extinct.’ 

“ An  address  proposed  to  the  National 
Convention. — Among  several  toasts  proposed 
by  the  citizens,  Sir  R.  Smith  and  Lord  E. 
Fitzgerald,  was  the  following : ‘May  the 
patriotic  airs  of  the  German  Legion  (Ca  Ira, 
the  Carmagnole,  Marseillaise  March,  &c.) 
soon  become  the  favourite  music  of  every 
army,  and  may  the  soldier  and  the  citizen  join 
in  the  chorus.’ 

“ General  Dillon  proposed  ‘ The  people 
of  Ireland;  and  may  government  profit  by 
the  example  of  France,  and  Reform  prevent 
Revolution.’ 

“ Sir  Robert  Smith  and  Lord  E.  Fitz- 
gerald renounced  their  titles ; and  a toast 
proposed  by  the  former  was  drank : — ‘ The 
speedy  abolition  of  all  hereditary  titles  and 
feudal  distinctions.’  ” 


“ Paris,  1792. 

“ DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I got  your  dear  letter  yesterday.  You 
were  quite  right  about  my  joy  at  the  taking 
of  Mons,  and  the  success  of  the  battle  of 
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Jemappe.  I was  in  the  house  when  the  news 
came,  and  saw  Baptiste  received : it  was  an 
animating  scene, — as  indeed  every  thing  that 
passes  here  now  is.  You  who  know  the 
French  may  conceive  it.  I am  delighted 
with  the  manner  they  feel  their  success : no 
foolish  boasting  or  arrogance  at  it ; — but  im- 
puting all  to  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
their  cause,  and  seeming  to  rejoice  more  on 
account  of  its  effects  on  Europe  in  general 
than  for  their  own  individual  glory.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  turn  every  idea  here  seems  to 
take : all  their  pamphlets,  all  their  pieces,  all 
their  songs,  extol  their  achievements  but  as 
the  effect  of  the  principle  they  are  contending 
for,  and  rejoice  at  their  success  as  the  triumph 
of  humanity.  All  the  defeats  of  their  ene- 
mies they  impute  to  their  disgust  at  the 
cause  for  which  they  fight.  In  the  coffee- 
houses and  play-houses,  every  man  calls  the 
other  camarade , frbre , and  with  a stranger 
immediately  begins,  4 Ah  ! nous  somines  tous 
freres,  tous  hommes,  nos  victoires  sont  pour 
vous,  pour  tout  le  monde and  the  same 
sentiments  are  always  received  with  peals  of 
applause.  In  short,  all  the  good  enthusiastic 
French  sentiments  seem  to  come  out ; while, 
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to  all  appearance,  one  would  say,  they  had 
lost  all  their  bad.  The  town  is  quiet,  and 
to  judge  from  the  theatres  and  public  walks, 
very  full.  The  great  difference  seems  in  the 
few  carriages,  and  the  dress,  which  is  very 
plain. 

“ I am  glad  Ogilvie  warms  up  a little.  I 
knew  he  would.  1 am  sure  you  enjoy  the 
success,  for  you  and  I always  had  a proper 
liking  for  the  true  French  character.  Dear 
* * is  here.  I see  a great  deal  of  her ; she 
is  as  pleasant  as  ever  ; — dhat  same  good  heart 
and  delightful  manner.  How  she  dotes  on 
you ! but  what  I admire  is  the  manner  she 
bears  the  change  of  circumstances, — with  a 
good  sense  and  philosophy  beyond  descrip- 
tion, even  as  you  yourself  would  do.  From 
her  ^£3000  she  has  got  c£l000  a year,  and 
not  quite  that.  She  goes  in  her  hackney 
coach,  or  walks  to  her  friends  and  her  soirees , 
crottee  jusqu’ au  cou , with  the  same  cheer- 
fulness as  ever ; and  is  just  the  same,  with 
her  one  servant  and  maid,  and  little  dinner 
of  soup  and  bouillie,  as  when  Me.  la  Mar- 
quise, with  two  grands  lacquais.  Indeed, 
if  it  were  not  for  her  children,  I rather  think 
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she  likes  it  better.  You  would  admire  her 
were  you  to  see  her,  and  would  understand 
all  her  feelings. 

“ Tell  Ogilvie  I shall  leave  this  next  week, 
and  settle  my  majority,  if  I am  not  scratched 
out  of  the  army.  General  Egalit6  is  the  son 
of  Orleans.  I dine  to-day  with  Madame 
Sillery.  God  bless  you,  dearest  mother.  I 
am  obliged  to  leave  you.  Love  to  the  girls. 

“ I long  to  see  you,  and  shall  be  with  you 
the  beginning  of  the  wTeek  after  next.  I 
cannot  be  long  from  you. 

“ Yours, 

“ E.  F. 

“ In  the  midst  of  my  patriotism  and 
projects,  you  are  always  the  first  thing  in 
my  heart,  and  ever  must  be,  my  dear,  dear 
mother.” 


The  simple  sentence  in  this  letter,  “ I 
dine  to-day  with  Madame  de  Sillery,”  is 
far  more  pregnant  with  events  and  feel- 
ings interesting  to  the  writer  than  from 
the  short  and  careless  manner  in  which 
it  is  here  introduced  could  be  suspected. 
Madame  de  Sillery  (the  celebrated  Comtesse 
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(le  Genlis)  had,  but  a day  or  two  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  returned  from  England, 
where,  accompanied  by  her  pupil  Mademoi- 
selle d’Orleans,  and  her  adopted  daughter 
Pamela,  she  had  been,  for  the  last  twelve  or 
thirteen  months,  living  in  retirement.  The 
only  interruption  to  this  privacy  wras  during 
the  few  weeks  passed  by  her  under  the  roof 
of  Mr.  Sheridan,  at  Isle  worth,  during  which 
time  Lord  Edward  was,  more  than  once, 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  meeting  her,  but 
from  a horror  of  learned  ladies, — not  peculiar, 
as  it  v^ould  appear  by  this  instance,  to  poets, 
— always  declined  that  honour.  Though  his 
imagination,  therefore,  had  been  sufficiently 
prepared  by  the  descriptions  which  he  had 
heard  of  the  young  Pamela,  to  find  much  in 
her  that  would  excite  both  his  interest  and 
admiration,  he  had  never,  till  the  time  of  his 
present  visit  to  Paris,  seen  her. 

It  could  hardly  have  been  more  than  an 
evening  or  two  before  the  date  of  the  above 
letter,  that,  being  at  one  of  the  theatres  of 
Paris,  he  saw,  through  a loge  grillee  near 
him,  a face  with  which  he  was  exceedingly 
struck,  as  well  from  its  own  peculiar  beauty, 
as  from  the  strong  likeness  the  features  bore 
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to  those  of  a lady,  then  some  months  dead, 
for  whom  he  was  known  to  have  entertained 
a very  affectionate  regard.  On  inquiring 
who  the  young  person  was  that  had  thus 
riveted  his  attention,  he  found  it  was  no 
other  than  the  very  Pamela,  of  whose  beauty 
he  had  heard  so  much — the  adopted,  or  (as 
may  now  be  said,  without  scruple)  actual 
daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlis  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  *.  Instantly,  all  his  prepossessions 
against  the  learned  mother  vanished  ; an  ac- 
quaintance, from  that  very  night  t,  I believe, 

* In  making  this  statement,  I but  followed  what  has 
long  been  the  general  impression  on  the  subject.  Since 
the  first  edition  of  this  work,  however,  I have  been 
honoured  with  a communication  from  a source  worthy 
of  all  credence,  in  which  it  is  positively  denied  that 
any  such  relationship,  between  Lady  Edward  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Orleans,  existed.  The  Duke  himself,  it 
appears,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  to  his  own  family, 
always  confirmed  the  account  which  Madame  de  Genlis 
invariably  gave  both  of  the  parentage  of  the  young 
Pamela  and  her  own  adoption  of  her. 

f This  account  of  his  Lordship’s  first  meeting  with 
Pamela  I received  from  persons  the  most  likely  to 
know  all  that  most  intimately  concerned  him.  From 
another  source,  however,  of  nearly  equal  authority,  I 
have  been  since  assured  that  it  was  at  the  Rainey  he 
first  met  her.  Such  is  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  truth, 
in  these  minor  points  of  detail. 
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commenced  between  them,  and  he  was  seldom 
after  seen  absent  from  the  fair  Pamela’s 
side. 

In  some  natures,  love  is  a fruit  that 
ripens  quickly ; and  that  such  was  its  growth 
in  Lord  Edward’s  warm  heart  the  whole 
history  of  his  life  fully  testifies.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  where  there  was  so  much  to 
interest  and  attract  on  both  sides,  a liking 
felt  by  either  could  not  fail  to  become  re- 
ciprocal. The  perfect  disinterestedness,  too, 
of  the  young  soldier  threw,  at  once,  out  of 
consideration  a difficulty  that  might  have 
checked  more  worldly  suitors ; and,  in  some- 
what less  than  a month  after  their  meeting 
at  Paris,  Mademoiselle  Sims  (the  name  by 
which  Madame  de  Genlis  had  chosen  to  de- 
signate her  daughter)  became  Lady  Edward 
Fitzgerald. 

The  marriage  took  place  at  Tournay, — 
Madame  de  Genlis  having  consented  so  far 
to  resume  the  charge  of  her  illustrious  pupil. 
Mademoiselle  d’Orleans,  as  to  place  her  in 
safety  beyond  the  borders  of  France*, — and 


* Almost  immediately  after,  Belgium  was  incor- 
porated with  France. 
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the  following  is  the  lady’s  own  account  of  the 
event : — 

<e  Nous  arrivames  a Tournay  dans  les  pre- 
miers jours  de  Dccembre  de  cette  meme 
annee,  1792.  Trois  semaines  apr£s  j’eus  le 
bonheur  de  marier  ma  fille  d’adoption,  l’an- 
gelique  Pamela,  a Lord  Edouard  Fitzgerald. 
Au  milieu  de  tant  d’infortunes  et  d’ injus- 
tices, le  ciel  voulut  recompenser  par  cet  heureux 
evenement  la  meilleure  action  de  ma  vie,  celle 
d’avoir  protege  l’innocence  sans  appui,  d’avoir 
£leve,  adopte  l’enfant  incomparable  que  la 
Providence  jettoit  dans  mes  bras,  enfin 
d’avoir  develope  son  esprit,  sa  raison,  et  les 
vertus  qui  la  rendent  aujourd’hui  le  module 
des  epouses  et  des  inures  de  son  age*.” 

M.  de  Chartres,  the  present  King  of  the 
French,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  cere- 
mony; and  as  the  marriage  contract  contains 
names  which  are,  in  their  several  ways,  sure 
to  live  in  history,  the  reader  may  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  see  an  extract  or  two  from  it  here : — 


* Precis  de  la  conduite  de  Madame  de  Genlis  depuis 
la  Revolution. 
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“ A tous  ceux,  &c.  &c.  S9avoir  faisons  que 
pardevant  maitre  Ferdinand  Joseph  Dorez, 
notaire  r^publicain  de  la  residence  de  Tournay 
en  Flandre,  en  presence  des  citoi’ens  Louis 
Philippe  Egalite,  et  Silvestre  Mirys,  de  pre- 
sents au  dit  Tournay,  et  temoins  requis,  sont 
comparus  Edouard  Fitzgerald,  age  de  vingt- 
neuf  ans  environ,  demeurant  ordinairement  a 
Dublin,  en  Irlande,  natif  a White  Hall,  a 
Londres,  fils  de  James  Fitzgerald,  Due  de 
Leinster,  et  de  Dame  Amelie  Lennox, 
Duchesse  de  Leinster,  d’une  part. 

“ Citoienne  Anne  Caroline  Stephanie  Sims, 
agee  de  dix-neuf  ans  environ,  demeurante  a 
Paris,  connue  en  France  sous  le  nomme  de 
Pamela,  native  de  Fogo  dans  Tlsle  de  Terre- 
neuve ; fille  de  Guillaume  de  Brixey  et  de 
Mary  Sims,  assist^es  de  la  citoienne  Stephanie 
Felicite  Ducrest  Brulart  Sillery,  connue  en 
dix-sept  cent  quatre-vingt-six  sous  le  nom  de 
Comtesse  de  Genlis,  autoris£e  par  les  deux 
depositions  passees  pardevant  honorable  Guil- 
laume Comte  de  Mansfield,  pair  du  royaume 
et  grand  justicier  d’Angleterre,  toutes  deux 
en  date  du  vingt-cinq  Janvier,  dix-sept  cent 
quatre-vingt-six,  d’autre  part.” 
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One  of  the  stipulations  is  as  follows : — 

“ Stipule  qu’en  cas  de  separation  les  biens, 
meubles  et  immeubles,  acquis  et  patrimoniaux 
aux  dits  futurs  epous,  qu’ils  possederont  lors 
de  cette  separation,  seront  partages  entre  eux 
par  moitie ; a l’exception  neanmoins  d’une 
rente  viag^re  de  six  mille  livres  de  France 
annuellement,  appartenant  a la  future  epouse, 
qui  n’entrera  point  dans  le  partage ; mais  au 
contraire  appartiendra  en  totality  a la  dite 
future  Spouse,  ainsi  qu’une  autre  rente  viag^re 

de  douze  cens  livres. 

^ * * 

“ Etoient  signes  a la  minute  originate  des 
pr^sentes  lettres,  Edouard  Fitzgerald,  Pamela 
Sims,  le  Lieutenant-General  Jacques  Omoran, 
Stephanie  FGicit6  Ducrest  Sillery  Brulart, 
Adele  Eugene  Egalit£,  Hermine  Compton, 
Philippe  Egalite,  Pulch^rie  Valence,  Hen- 
riette  Screey,  C£sar  Ducrest,  L.  Philippe 
Egalit£,  Silvestre  Mirys,  et  C.  J.  Dorez, 
notaire.” 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  marriage  was 
thus  in  progress,  the  publicity  given  by  the 
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journals  of  both  countries  to  the  details  of 
the  English  Festival,  held  lately  at  Paris, 
had  produced  the  consequences  which  Lord 
Edward  himself  had,  in  a great  measure,  an- 
ticipated. Without  any  further  inquiry,  and, 
so  far,  no  doubt,  unjustly  and  oppressively, 
his  lordship,  together  with  two  or  three  other 
officers,  who  had  offended  in  the  same  man- 
ner, was  dismissed  from  the  army.  To  this 
treatment  of  his  noble  relative,  Mr.  Fox  (in 
speaking  on  a motion  * of  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  the  employment  of  invalids,  &c.), 
thus  took  occasion  to  advert : — 

“ While  upon  the  subject  of  military,  he 
deemed  it  a fit  opportunity  to  take  notice  of 
some  occurrences  which  had  taken  place,  but 
which  he  could  not  know  the  particulars  of 
but  from  report.  He  alluded  to  certain  dis- 
missals which  had  been  made  in  the  army,  as 
those  of  Lord  Semple,  Lord  Edward  Fitzge- 
rald, and  also  Captain  Gawler.  That  there 
might  be  good  grounds  for  these  dismissals 
was  possible,  but  they  were  unknown  because 
they  were  undeclared  ; one  only  ground  was 
suggested  by  the  public  voice,  namely,  their 
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having  subscribed  to  the  fund  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  French  to  carry  on 

the  war  against  their  invaders 

One  of  these  officers,  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, was  his  near  relation,  and  of  him  he 
would  say,  from  his  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  service  did  not  possess  a more  zealous, 
meritorious,  or  promising  member  ; — he  had 
served  his  country  in  actual  service,  and  bled 
in  its  service.” 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1793,  Lord  Ed- 
ward, with  his  young  bride,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. He  had  written  to  ask  his  mother’s 
consent  to  the  marriage ; but  whether  his 
impatience  had  allowed  him  to  wait  for  her 
answer  appears  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is,  in- 
deed, most  probable  that  the  letter  to  which 
the  following  note  alludes  was  the  first  noti- 
fication he  received  of  her  prompt,  and,  as 
ever,  indulgent  sanction. 


“Wednesday,  2d  January,  1793. 
“dearest  mother, 

“ Thank  you  a thousand  times  for  your 
letter  ; you  never  obliged  me  so  much,  or 
made  me  so  happy.  I cannot  tell  you  how 
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strongly  my  little  wife  feels  it : she  has  sent 
your  letter  to  Me.  Silleri,  whom  I know  it 
would  delight.  She  is  to  be  pitied,  for  she 
dotes  on  Pamela,  who  returns  it  most  sin- 
cerely. What  she  feels  is  the  only  drawback 
on  my  happiness.  You  must  love  her, — she 
wants  to  be  loved. 

“ We  shall  dine  with  you  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  from 
the  Custom-house  time  enough  to  see  you 
to-morrow.  Love  to  all.  Tell  Ogilvie  how 
much  I am  obliged  to  him.  Yours,  dearest 
mother,  44  E.  F.” 

After  remaining  about  three  weeks  with 
the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  new-married 
couple  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  the  Session 
of  Parliament  had  commenced  on  the  10th  of 
January ; and,  in  an  Irish  newspaper,  dated 
the  26th  of  this  month,  I find  their  arrival 
thus  announced : 44  Yesterday  morning,  ar- 
rived the  Princess  Royal,  Captain  Browne, 
from  Parkgate,  with  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  his  lady  and  suite,  and 
several  other  persons  of  quality.” 

In  order  to  convey  to  my  readers  any  clear 
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idea  of  the  sort  of  political  atmosphere  into 
which  Lord  Edward, — himself  more  than 
sufficiently  excited, — now  plunged  at  once  on 
his  return  to  Dublin,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recall  briefly  to  their  recollection  the 
history  of  Irish  affairs  for  the  last  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  preceding ; — and  a few  dates 
and  facts,  requiring  but  little  comment,  will 
bring  more  vividly,  and,  as  it  were,  bodily, 
before  their  eyes  the  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
moment,  than  any  description  that  eloquence, 
however  forcible,  could  give  of  it. 

In  the  year  1776,  the  people  of  Ireland 
first  learned  the  dangerous  lesson,  that  to  the 
fears,  rather  than  the  justice,  of  their  rulers, 
they  must  thenceforward  look  for  either  right 
or  favour.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
America  proclaimed  her  independence,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn  the  first  link  was 
struck  from  the  chain  of  the  Catholic;  the 
law  then  allowing  him  to  acquire  an  interest 
in  the  soil,  which  he  had  hitherto  trod  but  by 
sufferance,  as  a serf.  Small  as  was  the  seed 
of  liberty  thus  sown,  all  that  Ireland  has 
since  gained  may  be  considered  as  its  fruits. 
In  a year  or  two  after,  the  cause  of  American 
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independence  was  espoused  openly  by  the 
courts  of  France  and  Spain.  The  resources 
of  England  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  menaced  the 
British  shores.  In  this  predicament,  the 
town  of  Belfast,  which  had  been  invaded  by 
the  French  eighteen  years  before,  applied  to 
government  for  protection,  and  received  the 
memorable  answer,  “ We  have  not  the  means; 
— you  must  defend  yourselves.”  Never  was 
an  avowal  of  feebleness  on  the  part  of  a go- 
vernment, responded  to  by  a more  noble  or 
generous  manifestation  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  Instantly  an  immense 
army  of  volunteers  sprung  up,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, through  the  country.  The  sym- 
pathies of  all, — even  of  the  outcast  Catholic, 
— rallied  round  the  patriotic  standard;  and 
could  Ireland  then  have  claimed  the  services 
of  all  her  sons,  she  would  have  exhibited  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  at  this  magnificent 
moment,  that  only  true  fortress  of  freedom, 
an  armed  people.  As  it  was,  in  less  than  a 
year  from  their  first  formation,  the  volunteer 
force  amounted  to  80,000  men : the  hour  of 
England’s  weakness  was  found  to  be  that  of 
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Ireland’s  strength ; and  in  this  attitude,  as 
formidable  to  her  rulers  as  to  the  enemy,  she 
demanded  and  obtained  from  England  a free 
trade  and  independent  legislature. 

Such  a spirit,  once  evoked,  was  not  easily 
to  be  laid.  Having  secured  the  independence 
of  their  parliament,  the  next  task  of  these 
armed  patriots  was  to  effect  its  reform  ; and, 
accordingly,  in  the  year  1783,  a Convention 
of  this  body  assembled  in  Dublin,  holding 
their  deliberations  on  Reform,  even  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  assuming 
powers  and  functions  co-ordinate  with  those 
of  the  two  acting  branches  of  the  legislature. 
How  far  this  military  intervention  might 
have  ventured  to  proceed,  had  it  not  been 
guided  by  a leader  so  temperate,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  popular  as  Lord  Charlemont,  it 
is  impossible  to  say;  but  that  a collision  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  place  between  these 
armed  deliberators  and  the  legislative  council 
of  the  nation  must  be  evident  to  every  reader 
of  the  history  of  that  crisis.  It  is,  indeed, 
now  well  known,  that  there  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, in  full  equipment,  at  Belfast,  a train 
of  artillery,  with  a considerable  supply  of 
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ammunition,  and  a large  corps  of  volunteers, 
ready  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  Convention, 
if  necessary. 

Formidable,  however,  as  this  body  ap- 
peared in  numbers  and  spirit,  it  was  yet  but 
a very  small  portion  of  the  Irish  nation,  and 
had  even  precluded  itself  from  the  sympathies 
it  might  have  commanded  from  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  by  rejecting,  more  than  once, 
a proposition  laid  before  it,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise  to  Catholics. 
Against  such  an  assembly,  therefore,  so  little 
backed  by  the  collective  sense  of  the  nation, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  governing  party 
should  feel  itself  sufficiently  strong  to  assume, 
at  once,  a high  tone  of  determination  and  re- 
sistance. A motion  for  Reform,  upon  a plan 
previously  agreed  on  in  the  Convention, 
having  been  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Flood,— -himself  dressed  in 
the  volunteer  uniform,  and  surrounded  by 
other  members,  some  of  them  Delegates,  in 
the  same  military  array, — after  a long  and 
stormy  debate,  maintained,  on  both  sides, 
with  a spirit  of  defiance  which  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene  describes  as  " almost  terrific,”  the 
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rejection  of  the  measure  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  159  to  77,  and  a lesson  of  na- 
tional union  thus  inculcated  upon  Irishmen, 
of  which,  through  the  eventful  years  that 
followed,  they  were  not  slow  in  profiting. 

Already,  indeed,  had  there  appeared  symp- 
toms of  friendly  approximation  among  those 
sects  into  which  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
even  more  politically  than  religiously  divided, 
and  from  whose  disunion  all  the  misery  of 
their  common  country  springs.  Among  the 
Protestant  voices  of  the  senate,  some  already 
had  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  Catholic.  A 
bishop  of  the  established  church*, — one 
hardly,  however,  to  be  cited  as  a churchman, 
— had  said,  in  addressing  the  volunteers  on 
this  now  novel  subject,  te  Tyranny  is  not 
government,  and  allegiance  is  due  only  to 
protection.”  The  Presbyterians,  too,  of  the 
north,  the  last,  it  might  be  supposed,  this 
new  light  could  reach,  were,  on  the  contrary, 
the  first  and  promptest  to  sacrifice  all  sec- 
tarian prejudices  on  the  wide  national  altar 
of  union  and  freedom.  The  volunteers  of 
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Belfast  had  given  instructions  to  their  dele- 
gates in  the  Convention  to  support,  as  one  of 
the  essential  ingredients  of  Reform,  the  free 
admission  of  Catholics  to  all  the  rights  of 
freemen ; and,  among  the  circumstances  in- 
dicative of  the  growing  temper  of  the  times, 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  observed,  that  the 
able  Catholic  divine,  O’Leary,  on  entering 
the  doors  of  the  military  Congress,  was  re- 
ceived with  a full  salute  of  rested  arms  by  the 
volunteers. 

Hitherto,  however,  this  new  feeling  of 
liberality  had  been  confined,  comparatively, 
but  to  a few,  and  even  in  them,  notwith- 
standing the  increased  heat  of  the  political 
temperature  of  the  times,  was,  as  yet,  but 
imperfectly  ripened.  If  civil  and  religious 
liberty  are,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  de- 
scribed, twins,  it  is  lamentable  to  observe  how 
much  more  tardy  and  stunted  is,  in  most 
cases,  the  growth  of  the  latter  than  of  the 
former.  It  was  not  till  convinced  of  their 
own  weakness  by  the  failure  of  this  great 
effort  for  Reform,  that  the  attention  of  the 
Whigs  and  other  more  daring  speculators  in 
politics  was  turned  seriously  and  sincerely  to 
those  disqualifying  statutes  which  had  robbed 
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their  cause  of  the  great  momentum  of  the 
general  mind,  and  left  them  a powerless 
colony  in  the  midst  of  a disfranchised  nation. 
From  this  moment,  Catholic  Freedom  went 
hand  in  hand,  in  all  their  projects,  with  Re- 
form ; and  the  same  Dissenters  who  had 
formed  the  flower  of  the  civic  army  in  1782, 
were  now  the  foremost  to  seek  in  a cordial 
reconcilement  of  all  sects  a more  extended 
and  national  basis  for  their  patriotism. 

This  growing  coalition  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  the  Dissenters,  to  which  the  one 
party  brought  intelligence  and  republican 
spirit,  and  the  other  deep-rooted  discontent 
and  numerical  force,  had  for  its  chief  cement 
a feeling,  common  to  both,  of  impatience 
under  the  exactions  of  the  established  church  ; 
and  a demonstration,  among  many  others,  of 
their  joint  aims  against  this  vulnerable  point, 
occurred  in  the  year  1787,  when  the  cele- 
brated Father  O’Leary,  already  mentioned, 
found  himself  seconded  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and 
other  presbyterian  ministers,  in  his  well- 
known  and  amusing  controversy  with  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Still,  however,  their  mutual  tie  was  but 
slight  and  distant ; nor  was  it  till  the 
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astounding  burst  of  the  French  revolution 
had  scattered  hopes  and  fears  of  change 
through  all  nations  that  their  alliance  began 
to  assume  any  very  decisive  or  formidable 
consistency.  In  the  mean  time,  the  govern- 
ment, with  that  infatuation  which  attends  all 
governments  so  situated,  had,  in  proportion 
as  the  people  took  bolder  views  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  trust  committed  to  their 
rulers,  gone  on  abusing  that  trust  by  such  a 
system  of  corruption  as,  for  its  waste  and 
shamelessness,  defies  all  parallel.  As  far  as 
openness,  indeed,  may  be  thought  to  take 
away  from  the  danger  or  ignominy  of  such 
traffic,  neither  in  the  buyer  or  the  bought 
was  there  any  want  of  this  quality  in  the 
Irish  market ; and  the  well-known  threat,  or 
rather  lure,  held  out  by  Lord  Clare*,  to  a re- 
fractory opposition,  is  worth  volumes  in  pour- 
traying  the  spirit  both  of  his  own  times  and 
those  that  preceded  them.  “ Half  a million,” 
he  said,  44  or  more,  had  been  expended,  some 
years  before,  to  break  an  Opposition ; and 
the  same,  or  a greater  sum,  might  be  necessary 
now.” 


VOL.  i. 


When  Attorney-General. 
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It  was  in  speaking  of  that  period, — the 
portion  of  it,  at  least,  between  1784  and 
1790, — that  Mr.  Grattan  made  use  of  the 
following’  strong  language : 44  You  have  no 
adequate  responsibility  in  Ireland,  and  poli- 
ticians laugh  at  the  sword  of  justice,  which 
falls  short  of  their  heads,  and  only  precipitates 

on  their  reputation and  yet 

in  this  country  we  have  had  victims ; the 
aristocracy  has,  at  different  times,  been  a 
victim  ; the  whole  people  of  Ireland,  for  al- 
most an  entire  century,  were  a victim ; but 
ministers,  in  all  their  criminal  succession, — 
here  is  a chasm,  a blank  in  your  history.  Sir, 
you  have  in  Ireland  no  axe, — therefore,  no 
good  minister.” 

The  part  taken  by  the  Irish  parliament 
on  the  question  of  the  Regency,  in  1789, 
had  consequences,  both  immediate  and  re- 
mote, of  the  most  signal  importance  to  Ire- 
land. One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  new 
division  of  parties  which  then  took  place 
was  to  throw  an  immense  accession  of 
strength  into  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition ; 
and  this  reinforcement  of  the  popular  cause 
accruing  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
example  of  the  French  Revolution  w7as  be- 
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ginning  to  agitate  all  minds,  formed  such  a 
concurrence  of  exciting  causes,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1790,  as  diffused  the 
ruffle  of  an  approaching  storm  over  the 
whole  face  of  society.  Words,  spoken  in 
high  places,  fall  with  even  more  than  their 
due  weight  on  the  public  ear ; and  the 
language  of  the  parliamentary  orators  at 
this  period  lost  none  of  its  impression  from 
the  millions  of  echoes  that,  out  of  doors, 
repeated  it. 

“ Do  you  imagine,”  said  Mr.  Grattan, 
“ that  the  laws  of  this  country  can  retain 
due  authority  under  a system  such  as 
yours ; — a system  which  not  only  poisons 
the  source  of  the  law,  but  pollutes  the  seats 
of  judgment  ?.. .The  present  administration 
is  an  enemy  to  the  law:  first,  because  it  has 
broken  the  law;  secondly,  because  it  has 
attempted  to  poison  the  true  sources  both 
of  legislation  and  justice ; and,  however 
the  friends  of  that  administration  may  talk 
plausibly  on  the  subject  of  public  tran- 
quillity, they  are,  in  fact,  the  ringleaders 
of  sedition  placed  in  authority . Rank  ma- 
jorities may  give  a nation  law,  but  rank 
majorities  cannot  give  law  authority.”  In 
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the  course  of  the  same  session  (1790)  Mr. 
O’Neill,  while  animadverting  upon  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  government,  thus  pre- 
dicted but  too  truly  the  catastrophe  to 
which  they  were  hurrying : — “ I do  say,  and 
I say  it  prophetically,  that  the  people  will 
resist.  The  members  of  this  house  bear 
but  a small  proportion  to  the  people  at 
large.  There  are  gentlemen  outside  these 
doors,  of  as  good  education  and  of  as  much 
judgment  of  the  relative  duties  of  representa- 
tion as  any  man  within  doors ; — and  matters 
are  evidently  ripening  and  will  come  to  a 
crisis.” 

The  immense  efficacy  of  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, as  instruments  of  political  agita- 
tion, had  been  evinced  by  the  use  which 
the  workers  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
made  of  them  ; and  it  is  a striking  proof  of 
the  little  foresight  with  which  the  steps 
even  of  the  most  cautious  are  sometimes 
taken,  that  to  no  less  moderate  a Whig 
than  Lord  Charlemont  did  Ireland  owe,  at 
this  crisis,  the  first  example  of  that  sort  of 
combination  for  political  purposes  which  be- 
came afterwards  such  a lever  in  the  hands 
of  her  millions.  At  the  latter  end  of  1789 
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this  excellent  nobleman  had,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Grattan,  founded  a Whig  Club  in 
Dublin,  and,  shortly  after,  a similar  society 
was,  through  his  lordship’s  means,  instituted 
at  Belfast.  To  cultivate  the  old  Revolution 
principles,  as  distinguished  from  the  de- 
mocratic theories  of  the  day,  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  these  clubs ; but  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  new  revolutionary  school  had, 
in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  northern  zealots 
of  freedom,  superseded  the  venerable  doc- 
trines of  1688.  The  example  set  by  Lord 
Charlemont  was,  in  all  but  its  moderation, 
imitated ; other  clubs,  keeping  pace  more 
boldly  with  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times, 
succeeded ; and,  at  length,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  179L  was  formed  that  deep  and  com- 
prehensive “ Plot  of  Patriots”  (as  they  them- 
selves described  it),  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen ; — professing,  as  the  aim  and  prin- 
ciple of  their  Union,  “ the  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number,”  and  calling  upon 
all  sects  and  denominations  of  Irishmen  to 
join  them  in  the  one  great,  common  cause 
of  political,  religious,  and  national  enfran- 
chisement. 
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Among  the  new  features  which  distin- 
guished this  club  from  its  predecessors,  the 
prominence  now  for  the  first  time  given  to 
the  wrongs  of  the  Catholics,  as  one  of  those 
evils  of  which  the  whole  nation  should  call 
loudly  for  the  redress,  was  by  far  the  most 
important.  Too  long  had  the  old  Whig 
feeling  of  hatred  to  Popery  succeeded  in 
blinding  many  of  the  Protestant  advocates 
of  freedom  to  the  true  interests  of  that 
cause  which  they  but  as  colonists,  not  as 
Irishmen,  pleaded.  Agreeing  to  £<  call  it 
freedom  if  themselves  were  free,”  they  took 
no  account  of  the  great  mass  of  living 
materials,  out  of  which  alone  the  pile  of 
national  liberty  can  be  constructed.  The 
Volunteer  Convention  of  1783,  in  all  their 
pride  of  patriotism,  were  yet  unwilling,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  connect  the  question  of 
Catholic  freedom  with  Reform ; and,  most 
absurdly,  while  demanding  a wide  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  for  leaving 
the  numbers  of  those  who  could  exercise  it 
as  limited  as  ever.  The  Whig  Club  too, 
though,  as  individuals,  some  of  their  body 
were  warm  advocates  of  the  Catholics,  yet, 
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as  a society,  so  far  threw  damp  upon  the 
question  as  to  exclude  it  from  among  their 
subjects  of  discussion. 

By  this  impolitic  backwardness  in  their 
cause,  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were, 
by  degrees,  alienated  from  all  confidence 
in  the  legitimate  guardians  of  their  rights, — 
were  left  to  listen  to  the  call  of  other  and 
bolder  leaders,  and  to  look  to  that  ominous 
light  now  kindled  in  the  north  as  their 
sole  and  sure  beacon  of  invitation  and 
hope.  To  those  whose  object  it  was  to 
rally  all  the  nation’s  energies  round  a flag 
of  a far  deeper  green  than  the  pale  standard 
of  Whiggism,  this  distrust  of  their  parlia- 
mentary friends  by  the  people  was  by 
no  means  unwelcome  ; nor,  as  far  as  courtesy 
to  the  individuals  in  question  would  permit, 
did  they  fail  to  encourage  it.  “ Trust,” 
said  they,  in  one  of  their  Addresses*,  “ as 
little  to  your  friends  as  to  your  enemies, 
in  a matter  where  you  can  act  only  by 
yourselves.  The  will  of  the  nation  must 

* Address  of  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  of 
Dublin  to  the  Irish  Nation. 
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be  declared  before  any  Reform  can  take 
place 

Anticipating  too  (as  they  well  might, 
under  any  government  less  infatuated)  the 
probability  of  their  being,  before  long,  de- 
prived of  their  hold  upon  the  Catholics  by 
a seasonable  and  liberal  concession  of  their 
claims,  they  took  care  not  to  fall  into  the 
error  which  has  been,  in  our  own  times, 
committed,  of  representing  this  concession, 
however  important,  as  the  “ one  thing  need- 
ful,” but  thus,  in  another  of  their  Ad- 
dresses, guarded  themselves  against  any 
such  misconception  or  limitation  of  their 
views : — “ In  the  sincerity  of  our  souls 
do  we  desire  Catholic  Emancipation ; but, 
were  it  obtained  to-morrow,  to-morrow  should 

* In  this  sentence  they  seem  to  refer  to  Paine’s 
notions  on  the  subject  of  Reform  : — " A government  on 
the  principles  upon  which  constitutional  governments, 
arising  out  of  society,  are  established,  cannot  have  the 

right  of  altering  itself The  bill  which  Mr.  Pitt 

brought  into  Parliament  some  years  ago,  to  reform 
Parliament,  was  on  this  erroneous  principle.  The  right 
of  Reform  is  in  the  nation  in  its  original  character,  and 
the  constitutional  method  would  be  by  a General  Con- 
vention elected  for  the  purpose.” 
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we  go  on  as  we  do  to-day,  in  the  pursuit 
of  that  Reform  which  would  still  be  want- 
ing to  ratify  their  liberties  as  well  as  our 
own.” 

With  all  this,  however,  it  was  still  but  by 
very  slow  degrees  that  the  better  order  of 
Catholics  lent  themselves  to  the  exciting  call 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Not,  assuredly, 
from  any  tendency  that  there  is  in  their 
faith,  more  than  in  most  others,  to  weaken  or 
counteract  the  spirit  of  liberty, — an  assump- 
tion which  the  events  of  our  own  time  must 
have  sufficiently  set  to  rest, — -but  from  the 
timidity  and  want  of  self-confidence  engen- 
dered by  a long  course  of  slavery,  and  the 
hope  still  kept  alive  in  their  hearts  of  some 
boon  from  the  free  grace  of  government,  they 
were  at  first,  naturally,  fearful  of  putting  to 
hazard  whatever  advantages  their  present  po- 
sition might  possess  for  the  precarious  and 
stormy  chances  of  an  alliance  which  seemed 
to  offer  no  medium  between  success  and 
ruin. 

To  this  cautious  line  of  policy  the  influ- 
ence of  some  of  their  peers  and  chief  gentry, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  the  leading  part  in 
their  deliberations,  had  been  successful  in 
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restraining  them ; but  the  same  impatience 
under  aristocratic  rule  which  was  now  per- 
vading all  Europe  could  not  but  find  its  way 
at  length  into  the  councils  of  the  Catholics. 
So  late  as  the  year  1791,  these  hereditary 
conductors  of  their  cause  had  taken  upon 
themselves,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body, 
to  present  an  Address  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, condemnatory  of  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  the  popular  associations  of  the  day, 
and  leaving,  with  implicit  loyalty,  to  the 
discretion  of  government  the  measure  of  jus- 
tice it  might  think  proper  to  accord  to  their 
claims. 

This  offensive  mixture,  in  their  aristo- 
cratic leaders,  of  dictation  to  the  people  and 
servility  to  the  Court  was  at  once  felt  to 
have  incapacitated  them  from  being  any 
longer  the  organs  of  a body  rising  into  the 
proud  attitude  of  assertors  of  their  own 
lights.  The  proceedings  of  this  small  knot 
of  lords  and  gentlemen  were  accordingly  pro- 
tested against  by  those  whom  they  pretended 
to  represent ; and  a separation  having  in 
consequence  taken  place  between  them  and 
the  great  mass  of  the  Catholics,  the  conduct 
of  the  cause  devolved  from  thenceforth  into  the 
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hands  of  commercial  men  of  intelligence  and 
spirit,  whose  position  in  society  gave  them 
an  insight  into  the  growing  demands  of  the 
country,  and  placed  their  minds,  as  it  were, 
in  contact  with  those  popular  influences  and 
sympathies  from  which  the  proud  seclusion 
in  which  they  lived  had  insulated  the  former 
managers  of  their  cause. 

From  this  moment  the  political  views  of 
the  Catholic  Committee  and  the  United  Irish 
Societies  began  manifestly  to  converge  to- 
wards the  same  formidable  object — a gene- 
ral and  nationalized  league  against  English 
power.  Even  the  feud  which  had  for  some 
time  raged  in  the  North  between  the  lower 
classes  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians, 
and  which  has  bequeathed,  in  the  trans- 
mitted spirit  of  its  Peep-o’-day  boys,  the 
curse  of  Orangeism  to  Ireland,  could  not 
prevent  a great  majority  of  the  better  order 
of  both  sects  from  drawing  cordially  towards 
a union,  by  which  alone,  they  saw,  their 
common  objects  could  be  effected.  The  ap- 
pointment, indeed,  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
the  founder  of  the  first  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Catholic 
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Committee,  gave  sufficiently  intelligible  warn- 
ing that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the  same 
spirit  would  be  found  to  actuate  both  these 
bodies. 

To  the  confluence  of  troubled  waters  which 
I have  been  here  describing,  the  example 
and  progress  of  the  French  Revolution  were 
giving,  every  day,  a more  revolutionary  colour 
and  course.  In  the  year  1790-1,  the  Irish 
Volunteers  had  transmitted  an  Address  to  the 
National  Assembly  of  France,  and  received 
from  them  a long  and  fraternizing  answer 
in  return.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1792,  the 
town  of  Belfast,  now  foremost  in  the  race 
of  democracy,  had  celebrated  by  a grand 
Procession  and  Festival  the  anniversary  of 
the  French  Revolution ; and  among  the 
devices  and  inscriptions  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  one  or  two  will  sufficiently  give  a 
notion  of  the  republican  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  whole  ceremony.  On  a group  of  emble- 
matic figures  was  inscribed,  “ Our  Gallic 
brethren  were  born  July  14,  1789: — alas! 
we  are  still  in  embryo.”  On  the  reverse, 
“ Superstitious  jealousy,  the  cause  of  the 
Irish  Bastille : let  us  unite  and  destroy  it.” 
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To  this  meeting  the  Catholic  Committee 
of  Dublin  sent  dowm  a deputation,  and  a 
dinner  given  to  those  deputies,  a day  or 
two  after  the  Festival,  is  thus  described  by 
Tone : “ Chequered,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  sat  Dissenter  and  Catholic.  The  four 
flags,  America,  France,  Poland,  Ireland,  but 
no  England .” 

It  is  not  wonderful  that,  by  such  mani- 
festations of  public  feeling,  even  the  go- 
vernment of  that  day,  hardened  as  it  was  to 
all  better  appeals,  should,  at  length,  find 
itself  alarmed  into  some  show  of  justice. 
The  justice,  however,  that  is  wrung  from 
fear,  but  adds  contempt  to  the  former  sense 
of  wrong  ; and  the  whole  history  of  the  con- 
cessions doled  out  to  the  Catholics,  in  this 
and  the  ensuing  year,  but  exhibits,  in  its 
fullest  perfection,  that  perverse  art,  in  which 
Irish  rulers  have  showrn  themselves  such 
adepts,  of  throwing  a blight  over  favours  by 
the  motive  and  manner  of  conferring  them, 
— an  art,  which  unhappily  has  had  the  effect 
of  rendering  barren,  thankless,  and  unblest, 
some  of  the  fairest  boons  bestowed  by  Eng- 
land upon  Ireland.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  year  (1792),  a Bill,  brought  forward 
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avowedly  under  the  sanction  of  government, 
gave  to  the  Irish  Catholics  the  right  of  ad- 
mission to  the  bar,  and  repealed  one  or  two 
of  the  most  odious  of  the  penal  statutes. 
But,  almost  at  the  same  time,  a respectful 
petition  from  that  body,  praying  for  “ the 
restoration  to  them  of  some  share  in  the 
elective  franchise,”  was,  with  a degree  of 
bitterness  and  indignity  which  seemed  as  it 
were  a relief  after  their  late  effort  of  libe- 
rality, spurned  away  from  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ; — thus  not  only  poison- 
ing the  scanty  measure  of  relief  just  afforded, 
but  teaching  the  Catholic  how  to  estimate 
the  sudden  access  of  generosity  by  which  the 
very  same  parliament  was  actuated  towards 
him  in  the  following  year,  when,  in  a mo- 
ment of  panic,  they  of  themselves  hurried 
forward  to  invest  him  with  even  more  ex- 
tensive rights  than  those  which  the  petition, 
now  so  insultingly  thrown  out,  solicited. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  of  1792,  two 
fearful  predictions  were  uttered,  of  one  of 
which  the  accomplishment  followed  but  too 
speedily.  I11  exposing  the  gross  corruption  of 
the  government,  Mr.  Ponsonby  said  strongly, 
that  “ an  hour  would  come  when  the  country 
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would  endure  any  extremity  rather  than 
submit  to  the  system  of  influence  that  had 
been  established  and  Mr.  Grattan,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Catholic  Bill,  alluding  to  the 
prospect  of  a Union,  which  was  then,  for  the 
second  or  third  time  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 
tury, threatened,  pronounced  it  a measure 
that  “would  be  fatal  to  England,  beginning 
with  a false  compromise  which  they  might 
call  a Union,  to  end  in  eternal  separation, 
through  the  process  of  two  civil  wars.” 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  haughty  re- 
pulse which  the  Catholics  suffered  this  ses- 
sion was  to  impress  upon  themselves  and 
their  Protestant  advisers  the  necessity  of 
acting  with  redoubled  vigour  in  future,  and 
of  devising  some  plan  by  which  the  col- 
lective sense  of  the  whole  Catholic  popu- 
lation might  be  brought  to  bear,  peacefully 
and  legally,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  all 
the  weight  implied  in  such  formidable  una- 
nimity, upon  the  government.  This  they 
were  enabled  to  effect  towards  the  close 
of  1792,  by  a system  of  delegation,  em- 
bracing all  the  counties  and  many  of  the 
great  towns  and  districts  of  Ireland.  Writs 
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were  issued  to  the  electoral  bodies,  who  had 
been,  in  each  place,  chosen  to  name  the 
delegates,  and  in  the  month  of  December, 
a Convention,  representing  the  entire  Ca- 
tholic population,  commenced  its  sittings 
with  all  the  forms  of  a Legislative  Assembly, 
in  Dublin. 

Authoritative  and  commanding,  in  itself, 
as  speaking  the  voice  of  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  nation,  this  body  was  also  backed  by 
a considerable  proportion  of  the  Protestant 
talent  and  spirit  of  the  country,  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  by  the  daily  increas- 
ing confederacy  of  the  Presbyterian  republi- 
cans of  the  North.  While  the  late  Catholic 
Bill  had  been  before  the  House,  a petition 
was  sent  up,  signed  by  numbers  of  the  most 
respectable  persons  in  Belfast,  praying  that 
the  Legislature  would  repeal  all  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics,  and  place  them  on  the 
same  footing  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects. 

Among  other  symptoms  of  the  rapid  pro- 
gress now  making  towards  that  national 
union  from  which  alone  English  supre- 
macy has  any  danger  to  fear,  it  is  men- 
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tioned  that  the  Volunteers  of  Dublin,  on  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  4th  of  November, 
had  refused  to  parade,  as  usual,  round  the 
statue  of  King  William,  and  that,  while  all 
of  them  had  discarded  their  orange  ribbons, 
some  had  even  appeared,  on  that  day,  in 
cockades  of  the  national  green.  But  the 
event,  among  these  minor  indications  of 
public  feeling,  in  which  the  government 
must  have  seen  most  formidably  shadowed 
out  the  forthcoming  results  of  their  own  ob- 
stinate misrule  was  the  enthusiastic  reception 
given,  at  Belfast*,  to  the  five  Catholic  Dele- 
gates, whom  the  General  Committee  had  de- 
puted to  lay  their  Petition  before  the  King. 
44  On  their  departure/’  say  the  accounts  of 
the  day,  “the  assembled  populace  took  the 
horses  from  their  carriage,  and  drew  them 
quite  through  the  town  over  the  long  bridge 
on  the  road  to  Donaghadee,  amidst  the  loudest 
huzzas  and  cries  of  4 Success  attend  you/ 
4 Union/  4 Equal  laws/  and  4 Down  with  the 
Ascendancy/  ” 

Such, — as  briefly  brought  before  the  eyes 

* December,  1792. 

VOL.  I.  V 
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of  my  readers  as  the  subject  would  allow, — 
was  the  state  of  ominous  excitement  to  which 
a long  train  of  causes,  foreign  and  domestic, 
all  tending  towards  the  same  inevitable  crisis, 
had  concurred  in  winding  up  the  public 
mind  in  Ireland,  at  the  time  when  Lord 
Edward  arrived  to  fix  his  residence  in  that 
country.  He  found  the  Parliament  already 
assembled,  and  had  not  more  than  a day  or 
two  taken  his  seat,  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
Debate  on  an  Address  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, he,  by  one  of  those  short  bursts  of 
feeling  which  have  a far  better  chance  of 
living  in  history  than  the  most  elaborate 
harangue,  showed  how  unrestrainedly  all  his 
sympathies  had,  even  at  this  time,  committed 
themselves  with  the  great  national  struggle 
in  which  his  countrymen  were  engaged. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  occasion 
on  which  this  manifestation  of  his  feelings 
was  called  forth,  a brief  reference  to  some 
anterior  circumstances,  marked  strongly  with 
the  character  of  the  times,  may  not  be  super- 
fluous. 

Among  the  many  plans  devised  by  the 
United  Irishmen,  for  banding  and  organizing 
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the  people,  a revival,  or  rather  extension,  of 
the  old  volunteer  system  had  been  resorted 
to  with  success  by  the  patriots  of  the  North, 
and  was  now  about  to  be  tried,  on  even  a 
more  daring  scale,  in  Dublin.  An  armed 
association,  calling  themselves  the  u First 
National  Battalion,”  and  bearing,  for  their 
device,  an  Irish  harp,  without  a crown,  sur- 
mounted by  a cap  of  Liberty,  had,  in  the 
month  of  December,  1792,  sent  forth  sum- 
monses for  the  meeting  of  their  corps : but 
a Proclamation,  issued  by  Government  on  the 
day  preceding  their  meeting,  put  a stop  to 
the  design. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  an  as- 
sembly of  Delegates  from  the  Old  Volunteer 
corps  of  Dublin  announced  their  intention, 
shortly  after,  of  holding  a meeting  to  cele- 
brate the  late  retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  the  French  victory  in  Brabant. 
To  confound  these  old  established  corps  of 
Volunteers  with  the  new  military  associations 
emanating  from  the  system  of  the  United 
Irishmen  was  the  obvious  policy  of  a govern- 
ment interested  in  suppressing  all  such  com- 
binations. In  order  to  render,  however,  the 
proclamation  issued  against  the  National 
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Guard  available  for  the  dispersion  of  more 
innocent  assemblages,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary, as  a matter  of  form,  to  apply  for  the 
sanction  of  Parliament ; and  a motion  was 
accordingly  made,  on  the  31st  of  January, 
for  an  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ap- 
proving of  the  Proclamation,  and  pledging 
the  House  to  support  cordially  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  to  bring  it  into  full 
effect. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  those 
few  bold  words,  to  which  I have  already 
adverted,  and  which  have  been  recorded 
with  such  fidelity  by  all  historians  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
discussion,  after  several  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  opposition,  and,  among  others,  Mr. 
Grattan  himself,  had  declared  their  ap- 
proval of  the  Proclamation,  and  condemned 
strongly  the  republican  language  of  some 
of  the  summonses  and  resolutions  of  the 
volunteers,  Lord  Edward,  as  if  unable  any 
longer  to  contain  himself,  started  up,  and 
with  great  energy  of  manner,  said — “ Sir, 
I give  my  most  hearty  disapprobation  to 
this  address,  for  I do  think  that  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant  and  the  majority  of  this  House 
are  the  worst  subjects  the  King  has.” 

Loud  cries  of  44  to  the  Bar”  and  44  take 
down  his  words”  resounded  instantly  from 
all  sides.  The  House  was  cleared  in  a mo- 
ment, and  nearly  three  hours  elapsed  before 
strangers  were  re-admitted.  During  this  in- 
terval attempts  were  in  vain  made  to  induce 
the  refractory  member  to  apologize.  All  that 
either  persuasion  or  the  threatened  rigour  of 
the  House  could  draw  from  him  was  a few 
equivocal  words,  in  which,  with  some  humour 
(if  the  report  I have  heard  of  them  be  true), 
he  re-asserted  his  former  obnoxious  opinion, 
saying,  44  I am  accused  of  having  declared 
that  I think  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
majority  of  this  House  the  worst  subjects  the 
King  has: — I said  so,  ’tis  true,  and  I’m 
sorry  for  it.”  If  such  really  were  the  terms 
of  his  lordship’s  explanation,  it  can  but  little 
surprise  us  that  the  House  should  have  come 
to  a unanimous  resolution,  44  that  the  excuse 
offered  by  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, commonly  called  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, for  the  said  words  so  spoken,  is  un- 
satisfactory and  insufficient.” 
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This  resolution  was  followed  by  an  order, 
passed  also  unanimously,  “ that  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  do  attend  at  the  bar  of  this 
House  to-morrow.”  On  the  following  day 
he  appeared  accordingly  in  custody,  at  the 
bar,  and,  being  again  called  upon  by  the 
Speaker,  offered  a few  words  of  explanation, 
of  which  no  report  has  been  preserved,  but 
which  could  hardly  have  been  of  a very  pe- 
nitential nature,  as  on  the  question  being  put 
whether  the  House  should  receive  the  excuse, 
there  appeared  a minority  of  no  less  than  55 
against  accepting  it. 

In  about  a week  after  this  occurrence,  we 
find  him  again  standing  forth,  almost  singly, 
against  government,  and  raising  his  voice  in 
reprobation  of  that  system  of  coercion  which 
the  new  aspect  of  affairs  abroad  was  now 
emboldening  them  to  adopt.  At  the  first 
opening  of  the  session,  a more  liberal  spirit 
had  seemed  to  pervade  their  councils.  The 
prospect  of  an  immediate  war  with  France, 
still  more  formidable  from  the  prevalence  of 
her  principles  than  of  her  arms, — the  alliance 
rapidly  cementing  between  the  Dissenters 
and  Catholics,  both  victims  of  the  Church 
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Establishment,  and  the  latter,  outcasts  of 
the  State, — the  commanding  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  delegates  of  so  many  millions, 
in  Convention, — all  these  considerations  had, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  session  of 
1793,  produced  suddenly,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  a disposition  towards  concilia- 
tion and  justice,  which,  while  it  took  all 
their  parliamentary  adherents  completely  by 
surprise,  was  yet  seconded  by  these  ever 
ready  instruments  with  a degree  of  docility 
that  brought  discredit  alike  on  authority 
and  its  supporters,  and  rendered  them  liardly 
more  respectable  in  the  right  than  in  the 
wrong. 

What  had  occurred  too,  during  the  sum- 
mer, rendered  this  sudden  conversion  of  the 
ruling  party  still  more  startling.  The  haughty 
rejection  of  the  Catholic  prayer  in  the  pre- 
ceding session  had  been  regarded  by  all  the 
enemies  of  religious  freedom  as  a signal  for 
the  indulgence  at  once  of  their  loyal  and  in- 
tolerant zeal.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
months,  the  most  violent  declarations  had 
been  issued  by  most  of  the  Grand  Juries  and 
Corporations,  denouncing  fiercely,  not  only 
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the  religious,  but  the  moral  and  political 
tenets  of  the  Catholics,  and  proffering  pro- 
digally the  aid  of  their  own  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  excluding  them  from  all  further 
power.  At  more  than  one  of  these  inflam- 
matory meetings  persons  high  in  official  trust 
assisted ; and  the  greater  number  of  them,  it 
was  supposed,  had  received  sanction  and  im- 
pulse from  the  ruling  powers. 

Almost  in  the  very  face  of  this  move- 
ment, with  that  blind  recklessness  of  cha- 
racter by  which  such  a government  forfeits 
the  confidence  of  its  friends,  without,  in 
the  least  degree,  conciliating  the  good-will 
of  its  opponents,  the  present  session  opened 
with  a recommendation  to  parliament  to  take 
into  its  “ wise  and  liberal”  consideration  the 
condition  of  his  majesty’s  Catholic  subjects. 
The  measure  of  grace  was,  in  this  instance, 
represented  as  originating  in  the  bounty  of 
the  Crown  ; and  a deputation  from  that  lately 
execrated  body,  the  Catholic  Convention,  was 
now  seen,  day  after  day,  amicably  closeted 
with  the  minister,  negotiating  for  their  ad- 
mission to  power  on  a far  wider  basis  than 
that  from  which,  but  a few  months  before, 
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the  same  minister  had  so  contemptuously 
dislodged  them. 

While  thus,  on  one  of  the  two  great 
questions  that  agitated  the  country,  some 
symptoms  of  a more  just  and  liberal  policy 
were  manifested,  on  the  other  no  less  vital 
subject,  Parliamentary  Reform,  an  admis- 
sion had  been,  for  the  first  time,  made,  on 
the  part  of  the  ruling  powers,  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  practicability  of  such  a measure, 
by  their  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
representation*. 

This  prospect  of  a change  of  policy,  and 
in  the  unexpected  direction  of  tolerance 
and  reform,  was  hailed  by  all  friends  of 
their  country  with  a degree  of  satisfaction 
and  hope  which  unfortunately  was  allowed 
but  a short  period  of  indulgence.  The  star 
of  French  freedom  had,  about  this  time, 


* “ Whence  does  all  this  benignity  flow?”  said 
Lord  Charlemont,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Hardy ; — “ I doubt 
much  whether  Monsieur  Dumourier  ever  heard  of  a 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  yet  I am  almost  tempted  to 
suspect  him  of  having  some  share  in  what  is  now  going 
forward.” 
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begun  to  darken,  and,  as  it  was  thought, 
decline  in  its  course.  The  execution 
of  the  King,  the  daily  increasing  excesses 
of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  state  of  moral  as 
well  as  political  disorganization  into  which 
all  France  seemed  sinking,  had  begun  to 
bring  odium  upon  the  theories  of  the 
youthful  Republic,  while  her  present  re- 
verses in  Flanders  were  dissolving  fast  the 
spell  of  her  arms ; and  the  effect  of  both 
these  causes  combined,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  was  to  produce 
a re-action  in  favour  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions throughout  Europe,  of  which  Le- 
gitimate Power,  tottering  as  he  had  been 
from  his  base,  in  all  quarters,  was  now 
hastening  to  take  advantage,  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  balance. 

In  Ireland,  where  but  little  encourage- 
ment was  ever  wanting  to  induce  its  rulers 
to  persevere  in,  or  return  to,  old  abuses, 
the  effects  of  this  brightening  up  of  the 
cause  of  Thrones  were  instantly  perceptible. 
Though  it  was  now  too  late  to  retract  the 
promised  boon  to  the  Catholics,  the  favour 
could  be,  at  least,  they  knew,  44  shorn  of 
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its  beams and,  instead  of  considering  any 
longer  liow  much  might  be  accorded  with 
graciousness,  the  minister  now  only  calculated 
how  much  could  be  withheld  with  safety. 
The  glimpse  of  Reform,  too,  that  had  been 
so  reluctantly  held  forth  was  withdrawn,  and 
a course  of  coercive  and  iniquisitorial  mea- 
sures forthwith  entered  upon,  which,  like  all 
such  legislation,  gendered  of  injustice  and 
fear,  but  provoked  those  very  evils  of  which 
they  professed  to  be  the  cure. 

To  the  severe  acts  passed  this  session, 
the  forerunners,  as  it  was  found,  of  others 
still  severer,  the  opposition  party  in  parlia- 
ment afforded,  it  must  be  owned,  too  ready 
a sanction ; — partly,  at  first,  from  complai- 
sance to  a government  which  they  thought 
inclined  to  do  right,  and  partly,  after- 
wards, from  fear  of  a people  whom  they 
saw  goaded  into  doing  wrong.  Even  Mr. 
Grattan  himself  but  faintly,  if  at  all,  op- 
posed a measure*  which,  a few  years  after, 
in  a Petition  from  the  Whig  Club,  attri- 
buted to  his  pen,  he  thus  strongly  charac- 
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terized.  “ They  then  proceeded,”  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  government  of  this  period, 
44  to  a system  of  coercion  to  support  their 
corruption,  and  to  dragoon  the  people,  as 
they  had  bought  the  parliament.  They 
began  that  system  by  an  act  which  tended, 
in  a qualified  manner,  to  disarm  his  ma- 
jesty’s subjects,  under  certain  regulations, 
named  a Gunpowder  Bill,  and  which  had 
principally  in  view  to  put  down  the  Irish 
Volunteers ; and,  to  check  the  discontent 
which  grew  from  this  measure,  further  mea- 
sures of  violence,  and  new  causes  of  discontent, 
were  resorted  to.” 

It  was  on  the  discussion  of  the  act  here 
specified,  the  Gunpowder  Bill,  that  Lord 
Edward,  as  I have  already  intimated,  stood 
forth,  almost  alone,  against  the  government, 
condemning,  particularly,  the  clause  imposing 
penalties  on  the  removal  of  arms  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  pronouncing  the  whole 
bill  to  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  a penal 
law. 

The  Convention  Bill,  another  of  the 
coercive  acts  of  this  session,  the  sole  effect 
of  which  was,  by  producing  still  deeper 
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discontent,  to  render  measures  of  still  more 
searching  severity  necessary,  was,  it  is  true, 
combated,  with  his  usual  vigour,  by  Mr. 
Grattan,  in  every  stage  *.  But  he  found  but 
feeble  support  from  the  remainder  of  his 
party.  Only  three  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster, the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  and  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  voted  against  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  while  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and 
Mr.  Grattan  formed  part  of  a minority  of 
but  27  to  128,  that  recorded  their  reproba- 
tion of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I shall  now  give  some  letters  written  by 
his  lordship  in  the  course  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  year. 

April,  1793. 

DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ I have  been  very  idle,  and  so  has  my 
dear  little  wife ; but  I hope  you  will  forgive 
us, — she  is  afraid  you  are  angry  with  her. 
The  truth  is,  the  sitting  up  so  late  has  made 
us  late  in  the  morning,  and  we  get  on  so 

* “ This  bill,  sir,”  said  that  great  man,  “ I pronounce 
to  be  the  boldest  step  that  was  ever  yet  made  towards 
introducing  a military  government.” 
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agreeably,  and  chatter  so  much  in  the 
morning,  that  the  day  is  over  before  we 
know  where  we  are.  Dublin  has  been  very 
gay, — a great  number  of  balls,  of  which  the 
lady  misses  none.  Dancing  is  a great  pas- 
sion with  her : I wish  you  could  see  her 
dance,  you  would  delight  in  it,  she  dances 
so  with  all  her  heart  and  soul.  Every  body 
seems  to  like  her,  and  behave  civilly  and 
kindly  to  her.  There  was  a kind  of  some- 
thing about  visiting  with  Lady  Leitrim,  but 
it  is  all  over  now.  We  dined  there  on  Sun- 
day, and  she  was  quite  pleasant,  and  Pamela 
likes  her  very  much. 

“ We  have  not  been  able  yet  to  go  to 
Castletown  to  stay,  but  intend  going  there 
next  week.  I had  one  very  pleasant  day 
with  dear  aunt  Louisa,  and  had  a long  talk 
about  you,  which  was  not  the  least  pleasant 
part  of  it.  We  have  been  four  or  five 
times  to  Frescati ; but  the  weather  has  been 
too  cold  to  enjoy  it  well : you  know  what  a 
difference  that  makes  in  every  thing  with 
me.  Pray  tell  Ogilvie  I have  deferred  speak- 
ing to  Byrne  till  the  spring  was  a little  more 
advanced,  to  show  it  in  beauty  to  him.  If 
the  weather  comes  mild  I shall  go  and  stay 
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there,  for  I long  for  a little  country  and  a 
little  fine  weather. 

“ There  is  nothing  going  on  in  the  House, 
and  I believe  our  Reform  will  not  take  us 
long,  so  that  I suppose  Dublin  will  soon  be 
empty.  I find  by  your  letter  that  people 
are  as  violent  about  politics  in  London  as 
they  are  here,  which  is  pretty  well.  My 
differing  so  very  much  in  opinion  with  the 
people  that  one  is  unavoidably  obliged  to 
live  with  here,  does  not  add  much,  you  may 
guess,  to  the  agreeableness  of  Dublin  society. 
But  I have  followed  my  dear  mother’s  ad- 
vice, and  do  not  talk  much  on  the  subject, 
and  when  I do,  am  very  cool.  It  certainly 
is  the  best  way ; but  all  my  prudence  does 
not  hinder  all  sorts  of  stories  being  made 
about  both  my  wife  and  me,  some  of  which, 
I am  afraid,  have  frightened  you,  dearest 
mother.  It  is  rather  hard  that  when,  with 
a wish  to  avoid  disputing,  one  sees  and  talks 
only  to  a few  people,  of  one’s  own  way  of 
thinking,  we  are,  at  once,  all  set  down  as  a 
nest  of  traitors.  From  what  you  know  of 
me,  you  may  guess  all  this  has  not  much 
changed  my  opinions ; but  I keep  very  quiet, 
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do  not  go  out  much,  except  to  see  my  wife 
dance,  and, — in  short,  keep  my  breath  to 
cool  my  porridge. 

“ Your  affectionate  son, 

64  E.  F.” 

tc  Frescati,  April  27th,  1793. 

“ Ogilvie  will  have  glorious  weather  for 
his  journey ; I shall  be  delighted  to  see  him ; 
he  does  quite  right  to  come : I believe  Lord 
W * * only  waits  to  see  him  to  settle  about 
Frescati.  Mrs.  S * *,  whom  I saw  yester- 
day, told  me  he  was  now  determined  on 
taking  it.  He  has  been  sliilli-shally  about 
it  lately,  but  is  now  fixed  ; this  makes  me, 
at  last,  look  about  me.  I have  heard  of  a 
place  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  which  I 
think  wrill  do  for  me ; a Mr.  Magennis  had 
it,  and  the  description  he  gives  of  it  is  de- 
lightful : — in  a beautiful  country  between 
Wicklow  and  Arklow,  a small  house  with 
forty  acres  of  land,  some  trees  upon  it  near 
the  sea-side,  evergreens  the  most  beautiful 
growing  among  the  rocks,  the  rent  £90  a 
year.  We  are  going  to  see  that  and  some 
other  places  that  are  to  be  set  to-morrow. 
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We  go  to  Newbridge,  twenty-six  miles  from 
this,  and  mean  to  stay  three  days  there  to 
look  about  us. 

“ I have  heard  a beautiful  description  of 
that  part  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and 
every  thing  sets  cheaper  than  about  the  parts 
we  know.  I think  I shall  like  any  thing  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow  better  than  Leinster 
Lodge  or  Kildare,  the  country  is  so  much 
more  beautiful ; and  when  one  is  to  settle, 
why  not  choose  a pretty  spot  and  pretty 
country?  I think  it  is  worth  while  pay- 
ing a little  more  rent,  and,  if  necessary, 
curtailing  in  other  things,  as  in  servants  or 
houses.  I own  also  I like  not  to  be  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  ‘ the  county  of  Kildare 
member/  &c.  &c. — to  be  bored  with  ‘ this 
one  is  your  brothers  friend/ — ‘that  man  voted 
against  him/  &c.  In  short,  by  what  I hear 
of  this  place,  I shall  be  very  quiet, — not  a 
gentleman  nearer  me  than  six  miles,  except  a 
young  Mr.  Tighe,  whom  I like. 

<e  I am  a little  ashamed  when  I reason  and 
say  to  myself  e Leinster  Lodge  would  be  the 
most  profitable.  Ninety  persons  of  one  hun- 
dred would  choose  it,  and  be  delighted  to  get 
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it.’  It  is,  to  be  sure,  in  a good  country; 
plentiful,  affords  every  thing  a person  wants, 
but  it  has  not  mountains  and  rocks,  and  I do 
like  mountains  and  rocks,  and  pretty  views, 
and  pretty  hedges,  and  pretty  cabins, — ay, 
and  a pleasanter  people.  In  short,  I shall 
certainly,  I think,  fix  on  the  Wicklow  place  ; — • 
that  is,  if  I like  it.  If  not,  I shall  take  some 
place  that  is  to  be  let  for  the  summer,  or  by 
the  month,  to  go  to  from  here. 

66  Poor  Frescati ! I shall  be  sorry  to  leave  it. 
I look  at  all  the  trees  and  places  with  regret. 
I hope,  however,  to  see  every  thing  blossom 
before  I go ; for  two  or  three  days  more  will 
bring  all  the  lilacs  completely.  My  dear 
little  wife  is  very  well — goes  on  delightfully. 
I never  saw  her  look  so  well ; she  grows  both 
broad  and  long.  Indeed,  she  has  quite  taken 
a fit  of  growing.” 


“ Frescati,  May  6th,  1793. 

“ DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ Wife  and  I are  come  to  settle  here. 
We  came  last  night,  got  up  to  a delightful 
spring  day,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  little 
book-room,  with  the  windows  open,  hearing 
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the  birds  sing,  and  the  place  looking  beau- 
tiful. The  plants  in  the  passage  are  just 
watered ; and,  with  the  passage  door  open, 
the  room  smells  like  a green-house.  Pamela 
has  dressed  four  beautiful  flower-pots,  and  is 
now  working  at  her  frame,  while  I write  to 
my  dearest  mother ; and  upon  the  two  little 
stands  there  are  six  pots  of  fine  auriculas, 
and  I am  sitting  in  the  bay  window,  with  all 
those  pleasant  feelings  which  the  fine  weather, 
the  pretty  place,  the  singing  birds,  the  pretty 
wife,  and  Frescati  gives  me, — with  your  last 
dear  letter  to  my  wife  before  me : — so  you 
may  judge  how  I love  you  at  this  moment. 
Yes,  dearest  mother,  I am  delighted  at  the 
Malvern  party,  and  am  determined  to  meet  you 
there,  or  wherever  you  are.  I dote  on  being 
with  you  anywhere,  but  particularly  in  the 
country,  as  I think  we  always  enjoy  one 
another’s  company  there  more  than  in  town. 
I long  for  a little  walk  with  you,  leaning 
on  me, — or  to  have  a long  talk  with  you, 
sitting  out  in  some  pretty  spot,  of  a fine 
day,  with  your  long  cane  in  your  hand, 
working  at  some  little  weed  at  your  feet, 
and  looking  down,  talking  all  the  time.  I 
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won’t  go  on  in  this  way,  for  I should  want 
to  set  out  directly,  and  that  cannot  be,  so  I 
shall  give  you  some  account  of  what  we 
have  been  doing.  We  were  here  a fortnight 
with  the  Henries,  and  were  very  pleasant : 
we 

“ May  8th. — My  dearest,  I was  stopped 
in  my  letter  by  my  dear  wife  being  taken 
very  ill ; she  is  now  much  better,  and  is 
going  on  as  well  as  possible.  She  has  not 
kept  her  bed,  by  the  doctor’s  advice,  but 
lies  on  the  couch  in  the  book-room.  I 
was  frightened  a good  deal  the  first  day  at 
her  great  weakness,  but  she  is  much  stronger 
to-day,  and  I feel  quite  comfortable  about 
her.  Emily  says  she  will  write  to  you,  and 
tell  you  every  thing  about  her  better  than 
me.  We  have  luckily  had  two  of  the  finest 
days  that  ever  were,  so  we  have  all  the 
windows  open.  Not  to  be  far  from  her,  I 
am  amusing  myself  dressing  the  little  beds 
about  the  house,  and  have  had  the  little 
green  full  mowed  and  rolled ; the  little 
mound  of  earth  that  is  round  the  bays  and 
myrtle  before  the  house,  I have  planted 
with  tufts  of  gentianellas  and  primroses. 
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and  lily  of  the  valley,  and  they  look  beauti- 
ful, peeping  out  of  the  dark  evergreen : close 
to  the  root  of  the  great  elm  I have  put  a 
patch  of  lily  of  the  valley.  I have  got  the 
beds  well  dressed,  and  the  whole  thing  looks 
beautiful,  and  I mean  to  keep  it  as  neat  as 
possible  while  here  : in  short,  dearest  mother, 
at  this  moment  I only  want  you  here,  and 
little  wife  well ; for,  in  the  midst  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  fine  weather,  I want  her  to  enjoy 
them  with  me. 

“ Pray,  when  shall  you  be  at  Malvern  ? I 
shall  wish  to  give  her  a month  or  three  weeks’ 
sea-bathing ; — so  I expect  to  be  ready  to  meet 
you  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June. 
Emily,  who  is  here,  says  the  Henries  set  out 
on  Sunday:  we  shall  miss  them  terribly. 
Lady  H.  has  been  kinder  than  I can  say 
about  my  wife, — every  thing  I could  wish, — 
and  that  is  saying  a great  deal. 

<e  Give  my  love  to  all  the  dear  girls  and 
Ogilvie ; tell  them  I long  to  see  them.  I 
hope  dear  Ciss  is  quite  well,  and  takes  good 
long  rides.  I know  she  dotes  on  a fine  spring 
ride.  I was  in  hopes  Pamela  would  have 
been  able  to  ride  with  her,  when  we  met; 
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but  I am  afraid  we  must  give  that  up.  Tell 
her  we  got  the  bracelets,  and  thank  her  very 
much.  Pamela  is  as  bad  about  writing  as 
me, — but  I will  make  one  excuse, — she  has, 
of  late,  had  no  time,  for  I kept  her  out  all 
day,  and  took  up  her  time  to  dissipate  her, 
and  prevent  her  thinking  on,  and  vexing  her- 
self about,  all  these  French  affairs,  which  have 
distressed  her  very  much.  Good  bye,  dearest 
mother,  I have  said  all  my  say, — so  bless  you 
a thousand  times.  The  dear  little,  pale, 
pretty  wife  sends  her  love  to  you. 

“ Your 

Edward.’5 


“ Frescati,  June  11,  1793. 

fc  DEAREST  MOTHER, 

“ We  returned  here  yesterday  from  Castle- 
town, where  we  had  been  a week.  We  had 
promised  to  go  there  a long  time,  but  could 
not  prevail  on  ourselves  to  leave  this  sweet 
place,  where  we  are  so  comfortable.  How- 
ever, we  at  last  took  a good  resolution,  and 
when  once  there,  passed  a very  pleasant  week  ; 
but  were  delighted  to  return  here  yesterday 
evening,  and  enjoy  this  place,  which  is  now 
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in  perfection.  All  the  shrubs  are  out,  lilac, 
laburnum,  syringa,  spring  roses,  and  lily  of 
the  valley  in  quantities,  four  pots  full  now 
in  the  book-room, — in  short,  the  whole  thing 
is  heavenly.  I believe  there  never  was  a 
person  who  understood  planting  and  making 
a place  as  you  do.  The  more  one  sees  Carton 
and  this  place,  the  more  one  admires  them ; 
the  mixture  of  plants  and  the  succession  of 
them  are  so  well  arranged.  We  went  to  the 
cottage  from  Castletown ; it  is  in  high  beauty, 
in  spite  of  neglect  and  contrivance  to  spoil  it. 
The  Leinsters  are  all  in  the  country  settled, 
and  intend  to  enjoy  it,  they  say.  We  shall 
pay  them  a visit  after  my  wife  has  had  a 
fortnight’s  bathing. 

“ Our  Parliament  did  business  yesterday. 
What  is  to  be  done  was  partly  told  us, — 
a new  arrangement  of  the  revenues,  a pen- 
sion bill,  and  a place  bill, — but  the  sums 
not  mentioned.  I am  afraid  we  shall  have 
only  form , not  substance ; no  saving  of  ex- 
pense, no  abolition  of  places,  and  a great 
increase  of  taxes.  Ogilvie  will  explain  it 
all  to  you,  if  you  wish  to  know  it.  What 
is  to  be  done,  though,  will,  I believe,  take  a 
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good  deal  of  time.  I do  not  think  we  shall 
be  up  these  six  weeks,  which  I am  vexed  at, 
as  it  will  delay  us  seeing  you,  dear,  dear 
mother; — but  we  shall  enjoy  Frescati.  I 
wish  Ogilvie  was  here  now,  and  in  parlia- 
ment ; he  would  be  of  use.  I think  we  shall 
be  bamboozled  or  deceived  in  this  arrange- 
ment. I do  not  think  our  people  understand 
well  what  they  are  about.  Tell  Ogilvie  how 
much  I thank  him  for  subscribing  for  me  to 
Charles  Fox’s  business;  I will  pay  him  the 
half  of  it  this  June,” 

Dublin,  Saturday, 

27th  December,  1793. 

“We  arrived  here  last  night  *,  after  a good 
passage  of  thirty-nine  hours,  all  well,  and 
not  much  tired.  We  intend  to  go  to  Carton 
to-morrow,  stay  a day  there,  and  go  from 
thence  to  Castletown.  Our  journey  was 
pleasant  enough,  the  weather  favourable. 
We  eat  your  pie  on  board  ship, — it  was 
excellent.  I am  not  yet  accustomed  to  be 


* His  lordship  and  Lady  Edward  had  been  passing 
some  time  with  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  at  Malvern. 
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away  from  you,  and  think  of  dear  Malvern 
with  great  regret, — so  cheerful  and  so  plea- 
sant. After  I got  into  the  carriage,  I recol- 
lected I had  not  bid  Ogilvie  good  bye.  I 
hope  he  saw  that  it  was  from  my  hurry  to 
get  the  parting  over,  and  not  from  being 
careless  about  leaving  him ; for  really  I was 
very  sorry,  and  must  have  been  very  un- 
grateful if  I had  not,  for  he  was  as  pleasant 
and  kind  as  possible  to  me  and  my  wife  the 
whole  time  ; but  I was  vexed  with  myself 
that  my  hurry  should  have  given  me  an  ap- 
pearance of  neglect,  where  my  heart  spoke 
directly  contrary.  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear 
mother,  and  believe  me, 

66  Your  affectionate,  &c.” 


“ Dublin,  Jan.  23,  1794. 

“ I beg  pardon  for  putting  off  answering 
your  two  dear  letters  so  long,  but  the  hurry 
of  Castletown  (what  with  balls,  and  hunting, 
and  sitting  after  dinner),  took  up  all  one’s 
time.  We  left  Castletown  last  Monday,  to 
make  our  Carton  visit,  where  we  stay  till 
next  week,  and  then  go  to  Frescati,  the  quiet 
of  which  I long  for.  I assure  you  I often 
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regret  our  dear  quiet  Malvern,  and  no  party 
will  ever  be  so  pleasant  to  me.  My  dear 
little  wife  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  cheerful 
and  amused,  which  of  course  pleases  me.  I 
never  have  received  an  answer  from  her  mo- 
ther, so  that  Pamela  is  still  ignorant  of  what 
has  happened. 

“ Politics  do  not  go  on  well,  I think. 
The  leaders  of  opposition  are  all  afraid  of 
the  people,  and  distrusted  by  them  of  course. 
Leinster  really  is  the  only  man  who  seems 
fair  and  honest,  and  not  frightened ; but  as 
he  sees  himself  not  supported  by  the  rest  of 
the  party,  and  does  not  approve  of  their 
ways  of  thinking,  he  means  to  keep  quiet, 
and  entirely  out  of  the  business.  Conolly 
is  the  same  as  usual, — both  ways ; but  de- 
termined not  to  support  government.  His 
militia  has  frightened  him  : he  swears  they 
are  all  republicans,  as  well  as  every  man  in 
the  North.  He  concludes  all  his  speeches 
by  cursing  presbyterians : he  means  well 
and  honestly,  dear  fellow,  but  his  line  of 
proceeding  is  wrong.  Grattan  I can  make 
nothing  of.  His  speech  last  night  on  the 
Address  was  very  bad,  and  the  worst  doc- 
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trine  ever  laid  down  viz.  that  this  country 
is  bound,  right  or  wrong,  without  inquiry, 
to  support  England  in  any  war  she  may  un- 
dertake. There  was  no  division  on  the  Ad- 
dress, but  I believe  there  will  be  something 
done  to-night.  If  there  is  not,  I shall  not 
go  to  Parliament  again  during  the  session. 
It  is  in  vain  to  look  to  that  quarter  for  any 
thing;  and  if  the  people  don’t  help  them- 
selves, why,  they  must  suffer.  There  is  not 
a person  that  doesn’t  abuse  this  war,  yet  no 
man  will  take  measures  to  stop  it.  It  will 
stop  itself  at  last,  but  I am  afraid  with  very 
bad  consequences. 

“ I won’t  bore  you  any  more  about  our 
politics : you  may  see  I am  not  in  great 
good-humour  about  them.  If  we  do  any 
thing  to-night  to  support  Charles  Fox  and 
his  friends  against  the  war,  I shall  be  in 
better  humour.  I own  altogether  I am 
greatly  provoked  at  them  all,  when  I see 
every  man  acting  in  the  very  manner  cal- 
culated to  bring  on  those  ills  they  say 

* In  his  war  politics  Mr.  Grattan  was  at  least  con- 
sistent, the  last  great  speech  he  ever  made  having  been 
in  favour  of  the  war  with  France  in  1815. 
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they  are  so  afraid  of ; — but  no  more  on  this 
subject. 

“ I don’t  know  whether  aunt  Louisa  wrote 
you  word  that  Conolly  wants  to  give  me  his 
lodge  at  Kildare,  all  furnished  and  ready. 
However,  I don’t  think  I shall  take  it : in- 
deed I am  determined  not ; — it  is  too  much 
to  accept  as  a present ; but  I have  some 
thoughts  of  borrowing  it  for  next  summer, 
trying  if  I like  it,  and  if  it  will  suit  me,  I 
will  then  take  it  off  his  hands,  and  pay  him 
what  it  is  worth.  I understand  it  is  worth 
about  £300  as  it  stands,  furniture  and  all. 
The  situation  certainly  is  advantageous  for 
me  : — six  miles  from  Kilrush,  across  the  Cur- 
ragh  ; not  too  large,  and  the  country  round 
pleasant.  If  I want  a farm  I can  have  one 
on  my  own  estate : if  I don’t  choose  to  un- 
dertake a farm,  and  wish  to  leave  the  country 
for  any  time,  the  place  is  so  small  it  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  one  person,  at  little  expense. 
I think  I may  try  it  for  some  time. 

“ I own  that  though  I feel  so  much  in- 
clination to  settle  quietly  and  turn  farmer, 
I dread  any  thing  that  would  oblige  me 
to  stay  long  from  my  dearest  mother, 
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which  a great  farm  might  do, — unless  I had 
somebody  whom  I could  depend  on  to  look 
after  it  while  I am  away.  If  one  pays  atten- 
tion to  it,  I understand  by  all  I hear,  that  a 
grass  farm  is  certainly  a profitable  thing. 
Now  I think  by  taking  Conolly’s  place  for  a 
year  or  so,  and  my  farm  on  my  own  estate, 
which  only  pays  me  £14  a year,  I may  try 
my  hand  safely,  and  not  risk  much  when  I 
leave  it ; and  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  car- 
rying it  on,  find  somebody  I could  trust  to 
manage  my  business  while  away.  I am  con- 
stantly turning  all  this  over  and  over  in  my 
head,  and  have  time  to  consider,  as  Leinster 
Lodge  cannot  be  had  till  November,  and  I 
shall  in  the  meantime  enjoy  dear  Frescati. 
I shall  take  a turn  from  there  in  April,  and 
show  my  wife  the  two  places.  She  at  pre- 
sent inclines  to  the  small  house,  as  I do 
myself.  I do  like  a small  place  so  much 
better  than  a large  one.” 

“ Frescati,  Feb  6th,  1794. 

“ I have  got  an  under-gardener  (myself) 
to  prepare  some  spots  for  flowers,  and  to 
help  Tim.  I have  been  hard  at  work  to-day 
and  part  of  yesterday  (by  the  by,  weather  so 
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hot,  I go  without  coat,  and  the  birds  singing 
like  spring),  cleaning  the  little  corner  to  the 
right  of  the  house,  digging  round  roots  of 
trees,  raking  ground,  and  planting  thirteen 
two-year  old  laurels  and  Portugal  laurels. 
I have  also  trimmed  the  rose  trees.  The 
flowers  and  shrubs  had  all  got  out  of  the 
little  green  paling ; — I am  now  putting  them 
inside,  and  mean  only  to  have  a border  of 
primroses  and  polyanthus  outside,  if  I have 
any.  I mean  from  thence  to  go  to  the  rosery, 
and  then  to  the  little  new  planted  corner.  I 
am  to  have  hyacinths,  jonquils,  pinks,  cloves, 
narcissuses,  & c.  in  little  beds  before  the 
house,  and  in  the  rosery.  Some  parts  of  the 
long  round  require  a great  deal  of  pruning, 
and  trees  to  be  cut ; if  you  trust  me,  I think 
I could  do  it  prudently,  and  have  the  wood 
laid  by.  There  are  numbers  of  trees  quite 
spoiling  one  another. 

“ God  bless  you,  dear  mother,  I am 
now  going  to  make  my  gardener  work, 
for  he  does  nothing  if  I am  not  with  him. 
Pamela  sends  you  her  love ; hers  and 
mine  to  all  the  rest.  Bless  you  all : this 
is  too  fine  a day  to  stay  longer  writing.  I 
wish  to  God  you  were  here.  If  you  want 
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any  thing  done,  tell  me ; if  you  like  what  I 
am  doing,  tell  me  ; if  you  like  the  part  of  the 
house  we  have  taken,  tell  me.” 

“ Frescati,  Feb.  19th,  1794. 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

44  I live  here  constantly.  Fam  has  not 
been  in  town  since  we  came.  She  goes  to 
the  manufacturer’s  ball  on  Friday.  She  is 
quite  well,  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps  well ; 
she  works  a great  deal,  and  I read  to  her. 
I have  left  off  gardening,  for  I hated  that 
all  my  troubles  should  go  for  that  vile  Lord 
W * *,  and  my  flowers  to  be  for  aides-de- 
camp,  chaplains,  and  all  such  followers  of  a 
lord-lieutenant 

* * * * 


“ Kildare,  June  23d,  1794. 

“ DEAREST  MOTHER, 

44 1 write  to  you  in  the  middle  of  settling 
and  arranging  my  little  family  here  f . But 
the  day  is  fine,— the  spot  looks  pretty, 

* The  nobleman  here  alluded  to  had,  at  this  time, 
some  idea  of  taking  Frescati. 

t Mr.  Conolly’s  Lodge  in  the  town  of  Kildare,  to 
which  his  lordship  had  now  removed. 
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quiet,  and  comfortable ; — I feel  pleasant, 
contented,  and  happy,  and  all  these  feelings 
and  sights  never  come  across  me  without 
bringing  dearest,  dearest  mother  to  my 
heart’s  recollection.  I am  sure  you  under- 
stand these  feelings,  dear  mother.  How  you 
would  like  this  little  spot ! it  is  the  smallest 
thing  imaginable,  and  to  numbers  would 
have  no  beauty ; hut  there  is  a comfort  and 
moderation  in  it  that  delights  me.  I don’t 
know  how  I can  describe  it  to  you,  but  I 
will  try. 

“ After  going  up  a little  lane,  and  in  at 
a close  gate,  you  come  on  a little  white 
house,  with  a small  gravel  court  before  it. 
You  see  but  three  small  windows,  the  court 
surrounded  by  large  old  elms ; one  side  of 
the  house  covered  with  shrubs,  on  the  other 
side  a tolerable  large  ash ; upon  the  stairs 
going  up  to  the  house,  two  wicker  cages, 
in  which  there  are  at  this  moment  two 
thrushes,  singing  a gorge  deployee.  In 
coming  into  the  house,  you  find  a small 
passage-hall,  very  clean,  the  floor  tiled ; 
upon  your  left,  a small  room  ; on  the  right, 
the  staircase.  In  front,  you  come  into  the 
parlour,  a good  room,  with  a bay  window 
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looking  into  the  garden,  which  is  a small 
green  plot,  surrounded  by  good  trees,  and 
in  it  three  of  the  finest  thorns  I ever  saw, 
and  all  the  trees  so  placed  that  you  may 
shade  yourself  from  the  sun  all  hours  of  the 
day ; the  bay  window  covered  with  honey- 
suckle, and  up  to  the  window  some  roses. 

“ Going  up  stairs  you  find  another  bay- 
room,  the  honeysuckle  almost  up  to  it,  and  a 
little  room  the  same  size  as  that  below;  this, 
with  a kitchen  or  servants*  hall  below,  is  the 
whole  house.  There  is,  on  the  left,  in  the 
court-yard,  another  building  which  makes  a 
kitchen ; it  is  covered  by  trees,  so  as  to  look 
pretty ; at  the  back  of  it,  there  is  a yard, 
&c.  which  looks  into  a lane.  On  the  side 
of  the  house  opposite  the  grass  plot,  there 
is  ground  enough  for  a flower-garden,  com- 
municating with  the  front  garden  by  a little 
walk. 

64  The  whole  place  is  situated  on  a kind 
of  rampart,  of  a circular  form,  surrounded 
by  a wall ; which  wall,  towards  the  village 
and  lane,  is  high,  but  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubs ; — the  trees  old  and  large, 
giving  a great  deal  of  shade.  Towards  the 
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country  the  wall  is  not  higher  than  your 
knee,  and  this  covered  with  bushes : from 
these  open  parts  you  have  a view  of  a pretty 
cultivated  country,  till  your  eye  is  stopped 
by  the  Curragh.  From  our  place  there  is 
a back  way  to  these  fields,  so  as  to  go  out 
and  walk,  without  having  to  do  with  the 
town. 

“ This,  dearest  mother,  is  the  spot  as  well 
as  I can  give  it  you,  but  it  don’t  describe 
wTell*;  one  must  see  it  and  feel  it;  it  is  all 
the  little  peeps  and  ideas  that  go  with  it 
that  make  the  beauty  of  it  to  me.  My  dear 
wife  dotes  on  it,  and  becomes  it.  She  is 
busy  in  her  little  American  jacket,  planting 
sweet  peas  and  mignonette.  Her  table 
and  work-box,  with  the  little  one’s  caps, 
are  on  the  table.  I wish  my  dearest  mo- 
ther was  here,  and  the  scene  to  me  would  be 
complete. 

“ I will  now  answer  some  of  your  dear 
letters. 

* I paid  a visit  to  this  spot  some  months  since,  and 
could  trace  only  a few  of  the  general  features  here  de- 
scribed. Of  the  Lodge  itself  there  are  no  remains,  and 
the  whole  place  is  in  a state  of  desolation. 
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Pam  is  as  well  as  possible,  better  than  ever ; 
the  only  inconvenience  she  finds  is  great  ful- 
ness, for  which  she  was  bled  this  morning, 
and  it  has  done  her  a great  deal  of  good.  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  delighted  she  was  with 
your  china,  and  how  it  adds  to  the  little 
menage ; it  is  beautiful,  and  your  dear  way 
of  buying  and  giving  it  goes  to  my  heart. 
What  would  I give  to  have  you  here  drinking 
tea  out  of  it ! Ogilvie  flattered  us  with  the 
prospect  the  last  day  we  dined  with  him.  If 
you  do  not  come,  we  will  go  to  you,  when 
you  think  Pamela  will  bear  it.  I don’t  know 
how  nursing  and  travelling  do,  but  I should 
think,  if  the  child  should  prove  strong,  it 
won’t  mind  it. 

“ Parting  with  poor  dear  Frescati  did  make 
me  melancholy,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  your 
settling  away  from  us ; but,  certainly,  there 
are  good  reasons  for  it.  If  you  can  once 
recover  your  money  for  Frescati,  it  will  be  a 
great  object,  and  not  be  missed ; and  then, 
after  parting  with  it,  I don’t  think  you 
would  like  Ireland.  I have  tired  you  by 
this  long  scrawl.  I have  not  said  half  I feel, 
for  it  is  one  of  those  delightful  days  when 
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one  thinks  and  feels  more  than  one  can  say 
or  write.” 


“ Kildare,  July  19th,  1794. 

“ Thank  you  for  your  account  of  the 
Henries.  I had  read  the  account  of  the 
eruption  in  the  paper,  and  had  been  just 
saying  to  Pamela  how  lucky  they  were  to 
be  near  Naples  at  that  time,  not  thinking 
they  had  been  in  danger.  I suppose,  now 
the  danger  is  over,  they  are  glad  to  have 
seen  it ; and  by  the  public  accounts,  I see 
very  few  people  have  been  killed  or  hurt, 
— not  so  many  as  in  a trifling  skirmish  in 
Flanders.  I am  glad  you  are  enjoying  your- 
self at  Boyle  farm.  I dare  say  poor  Henry 
thought  of  it  in  his  fright,  and  wished  himself 
there. 

“ I have  not  stirred  from  this  place 
since  we  came.  I intend  paying  a visit 
for  a day  to  Castletown  or  Carton  next 
wreek.  We  have  been  busy  here  about 
the  militia ; the  people  do  not  like  it 
much, — that  is,  the  common  people  and 
farmers,-— and  even  though  Leinster  has 
it,  they  do  not  thoroughly  come  into  it, 
which  I am  glad  of,  as  it  shows  they  begin 
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not  to  be  entirely  led  by  names.  I am  sure, 
if  any  person  else  had  taken  it,  it  could  not 
have  been  raised  at  all.  It  has  required  all 
his  exertion  to  bring  the  people  into  it,  in 
any  manner,  and  they  are  not  at  all  cordial 
to  it.  We  are  by  no  means  so  eager  in  this 
vile  war  as  the  people  in  England  ; and  if  it 
is  not  soon  put  a stop  to  in  England,  I am 
in  hopes  we  shall  take  some  strong  measures 
against  it  here.  Besides  its  wickedness  and 
injustice,  it  is  the  very  height  of  folly  and 
madness,  and  at  present  there  is  much  more 
likelihood  of  the  French  getting  to  Amster- 
dam than  the  combined  armies  to  Paris. 

“ I hear  there  is  a talk  of  a change  here 
in  the  ministry ; but  I do  not  know  any 
thing  for  certain.  Leinster  comes  here  to- 
day, he  will  perhaps  know  something.  It 
is  said  Ponsonby  is  to  come  in,  and  that 
there  is  to  be  a total  removal  of  all  the  old 
set,  with  an  offer  to  all  the  Opposition. 
When  I see  Leinster,  I shall  soon  find  how 
the  wind  sets  in  his  quarter.  I trust,  though, 
that  he  will  be  stout,  and  have  nothing  to 
say  to  any  of  them.  I know  if  he  goes 
over,  I shall  not  go  with  him  ; for  my  ob- 
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stinacy  or  perseverance  grows  stronger  every 
day,  and  all  the  events  that  have  passed,  and 
are  passing,  but  convince  me  more  and  more, 
that  these  two  countries  must  see  very  strong 
changes,  and  cannot  come  to  good,  unless 
they  do.  I won’t  bore  you  any  more  with 
politics,  dear  mother,  as  I know  you  don’t 
like  them.” 


“ 1794. 

“ DEAREST  MOTHER, 

* ^ 

“ I ought  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kind 
thoughts  about  us,  at  this  moment, — for 
your  present  of  the  requisites , which  really 
helped  us  a great  deal,  and  which  you  were 
quite  right  in  supposing  wTe  had  not  thought 
of.  Pam  is  going  on  as  well  as  possible, 
strong,  healthy,  and  in  good  spirits.  We 
drive  and  walk  every  day  : she  never  thinks 
of  what  is  to  come,  I believe,  or  if  she  does, 
it  is  with  great  courage  ; in  short,  I never  saw 
her,  I think,  in  such  good  spirits.  Seeing 
her  thus  makes  me  so,  and  I feel  happy,  and 
look  forward  with  good  hope.  Thank  God  ! 
I generally  see  all  things  in  the  best  light. 
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“ I head  a delightful  letter  from  the  girls 
at  Hastings,  one  of  the  best  letters  I ever 
read, — so  full  of  fun,  wit,  and  humour,  and 
every  thing  so  well  told.  I have  not  an- 
swered it  yet,  and  am  almost  afraid, — mine 
must  be  so  stupid : for  I confess  Leinster 
House  does  not  inspire  the  brightest  ideas. 
By  the  by,  what  a melancholy  house  it  is ; 
you  can’t  conceive  how  much  it  appeared  so, 
when  first  we  came  from  Kildare ; but  it  is 
going  off  a little.  A poor  country  house- 
maid I brought  with  me  cried  for  two  days, 
and  said  she  thought  she  was  in  a prison. 
Pam  and  I amuse  ourselves  a good  deal  by 
walking  about  the  streets,  which,  I believe, 
shocks  poor  * * a little.  Poor  soul ! she  is 
sometimes  very  low. 

sis  s!s  vtz  sis. 

VJy  7fr 

“ My  little  place  will  be  charming  next 
year ; this  last  month  and  the  present  would 
require  my  being  there ; but  I must  take 
care  of  the  little  young  plant  that  is  coming, 
which  will  give  me  great  pleasure,  I hope. 
Believe  me,  dearest,  best  mother,  your  af- 
fectionate 


“ Edward.” 
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“ Dublin,  October  20,  1794. 

“ The  dear  wife  and  baby  go  on  as  well  as 
possible.  I think  I need  not  tell  you  how 
happy  I am  ; it  is  a dear  little  thing,  and 
very  pretty  now,  though  at  first  it  was  quite 
the  contrary.  I did  not  write  to  you  the 
first  night,  as  Emily  had  done  so.  I wrote 
to  Me.  Sillery  that  night  and  to-day,  and 
shall  write  her  an  account  every  day  till  Pam 
is  able  to  write  herself.  I wish  I could  show 
the  baby  to  you  all — dear  mother,  how  you 
would  love  it ! Nothing  is  so  delightful  as 
to  see  it  in  its  dear  mother’s  arms,  with  her 
sweet,  pale,  delicate  face,  and  the  pretty  looks 
she  gives  it. 

44  By  the  by,  dearest  mother,  I suppose 
you  won’t  have  any  objection  to  be  its 
godmother,  though  I own  I feel  scrupu- 
lous, as  you  were  so  kind  to  her  about 
her  lying-in  clothes ; and  I do  hate  taking 
your  poor  guineas  for  such  foolish  non- 
sense ; but  still  I like,  as  there  are  such 
things,  that  it  should  be  you.  Charles 
Fox  and  Leinster  are  to  be  the  god- 
fathers. Pray  ask  Charles  Fox  if  he  has 
any  objection  ? Good  bye,  dear  mother. 
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I am  going  to  play  a game  of  chess : there 
is  a Sir  George  Shee  here  that  plays  very 
well : he  and  I play  a good  deal.  Bless  you, 
dear  mammy.  Love  to  the  dear  girls. 

46  Your,  &c.” 

“ Dublin,  Nov.  4th,  1794. 

C£  Thank  God  ! you  are  relieved  from  your 
anxiety  for  our  dear  Lucy.  She  has  had  a 
bad  attack,  dear  soul ; but  I hope  now  she 
will  soon  recover,  and  be  better  than  ever, 
which  was  the  case  after  that  fever  she  had 
once  before  at  Boyle  farm.  You  have  had 
a severe  time  of  it,  dear  mother,  but  I hope 
now  you  will  be  repaid  by  seeing  her  recover. 

44  I am  sure  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  you 
to  hear  that  my  dear  wife  goes  on  charm- 
ingly; a most  excellent  nurse,  and  the  little 
boy  thriving.  I do  not  see  much  likeness  in 
him  to  any  body:  he  has  Pam’s  chin,  the 
eyes  blue,  but  not  like  either  of  ours.  How- 
ever, at  present  one  cannot  say  much,  as  he 
does  not  open  them  much.  Pamela  is  to 
drive  out  the  first  fine  day,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  after  that  we  go  to  Carton.  Little 
St.  George  and  Edward  are  to  be  christened 
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at  the  same  time.  Thank  you  for  standing 
godmother.  How  I long  to  show  you  the 
little  fellow!  and  how  I should  like  to  be  with 
you  now,  my  dear  mother,  to  comfort  you  and 
keep  up  your  spirits,  and  occupy  you  a little 
by  making  you  nurse  my  little  boy! 

“ There  is  no  news  here  about  our  lord- 
lieutenant,  with  which  people  were  occupied 
for  so  long  a while.  F or  one,  I was  very  in- 
different about  it ; and,  if  any  thing,  am  glad 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  does  not  come,  as  perhaps 
it  may  make  some  of  our  Opposition  act  with 
more  spirit  and  determination.  I think 
any  people  coming  into  the  government  of 
this  country  at  present  will  have  a hard  task 
of  it. 

“ Your  affectionate,  &c.” 


“ Dublin,  Nov.  I7th,  1794. 

“ Our  accounts  of  our  dear  Lucy  to-day  are 
very  uncomfortable  and  distressing ; though 
I think  not  alarming,  as  it  is  all  the  regular 
progress  of  that  kind  of  fever  of  which  the 
danger  is  over,  though  her  re-establishment 
will  be  tedious.  But  if  the  accounts  are 
distressing  to  us,  how  much  must  you  suffer, 
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who  are  a constant  attendant  on  her,  the 
dear  soul ! and  who  see  all  her  sufferings, 
and  all  the  changes  of  this  tedious  illness ! 
1 do  feel  for  you,  iny  dearest  mother, 
from  my  heart,  and  for  Ogilvie,  and  the  dear 
girls. 

“ I have  been  busy  these  few  last  days, 
preparing  to  go  to  the  country.  I have  sent 
off  dear  Pam  and  the  baby  to-day,  and  follow 
to-morrow:  they  are  both  well — have  been 
both  out  walking.  Pam  gets  strong,  and  -the 
little  fellow  fat  and  saucy : he  has  taken  such 
a fancy  for  the  candle,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  make  him  sleep  at  night.  A 
cradle  he  don’t  like,  and  wants  always  to 
have  his  cheek  on  his  mamma’s  breast.  He 
every  day  grows,  I think,  like  me  in  his 
mouth  and  nose;  but  the  eyes  I don’t  yet 
make  out.  Dearest  mother,  I try  to  give  you 
details  of  things  that  will  interest  you ; and 
if  our  dear  Lucy  is  better,  I know  they  will. 
It  is  terrible  to  have  her  thus : to  have  all 
that  good-nature,  softness,  and  gaiety  sub- 
dued by  sickness  goes  to  one’s  heart ; but  I 
hope,  while  I write  this,  she  is  better. 
My  dear  mother,  I should  like  to  be  with 
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you,  to  comfort  you  and  keep  up  your 
spirits. 

“ Your  affectionate,  &c.” 


Carton,  Nov.  25th,  1794. 

“ A thousand  times  I wish  you  joy  of  the 
great  amendment  in  our  dearest  Lucy’s 
health.  Your  letter  took  quite  a load  off  my 
heart ; for  though  I was  not  frightened  after 
Mosely  and  Warren  said  she  was  out  of 
danger,  yet  the  having  her  still  so  ill  and 
suffering  made  me  very  melancholy.  Thank 
God!  she  is  so  much  better,  and  of  course,  my 
dear  mother,  so  much  easier.  Pray  thank 
my  dear  Ciss  for  her  letters.  I will  write  in 
a day  or  two  to  her. 

“ We  have  been  here  a week.  Pamela 
was  not  well  for  a day,  but  it  was  only  a little 
bilious  attack,  and  a ride  or  two  on  the  pony 
quite  put  her  right ; she  is  now  going  on 
perfectly  well,  walks  every  day,  gains  her 
strength  and  good  looks.  The  little  fellow 
is  delightful,  improving  every  day,  takes  his 
walks,  and,  in  short,  is  every  thing  we  could 
wish ; he  must  be  taken  great  notice  of, 
spoken  to,  and  danced,  or  otherwise  he  is 
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not  at  all  pleased.  We  are  to  stay  here 
another  week,  then  go  to  Castletown  for  a 
week,  and  return  here  for  the  christening, 
which  is  to  be  the  8th  of  next  month.  This 
keeps  us  ten  days  longer  from  home  than 
we  intended,  which  I am  sorry  for  ; but  I 
did  not  like  bringing  the  little  fellow  down 
to  Kildare,  and  then  having  to  change  him 
again  so  soon  as  bringing  him  here  on  the 
8th  would  have  obliged  me  to  do.  So  I 
make  up  the  time  between  Castletown  and 
this  place ; though,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
longing  to  get  home. 

“My  little  place  is  much  improved  by 
a few  things  I have  done,  and  by  all  my 
planting ; — by  the  by,  I doubt  if  I told  you 
of  my  flower-garden, — I got  a great  deal 
from  Frescati.  I have  been  at  Kildare  since 
Pam’s  lying-in,  and  it  looked  delightful, 
though  all  the  leaves  were  off  the  trees, — but 
so  comfortable  and  snug.  I think  I shall 
pass  a delightful  winter  there,  f have  got 
two  fine  large  clumps  of  turf,  which  look 
both  comfortable  and  pretty.  I have  paled 
in  my  little  flower-garden  before  my  hall 
door,  with  a lath  paling,  like  the  cottage, 
and  stuck  it  full  of  roses,  sweetbrier,  honey- 
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suckles,  and  Spanish  broom.  I have  got  all 
my  beds  ready  for  my  flowers ; so  you  may 
guess  how  I long  to  be  down  to  plant  them. 
The  little  fellow  will  be  a great  addition  to 
the  party.  I think  when  I am  down  there 
with  Pam  and  child,  of  a blustery  evening, 
with  a good  turf  fire,  and  a pleasant  book, — 
coming  in,  after  seeing  my  poultry  put  up, 
my  garden  settled, — flower-beds  and  plants 
covered  for  fear  of  frost, — the  place  looking 
comfortable,  and  taken  care  of,  I shall  be 
as  happy  as  possible ; and  sure  I am  I shall 
regret  nothing  but  not  being  nearer  my 
dearest  mother,  and  her  not  being  of  our 
party.  It  is,  indeed,  a drawback  and  a great 
one,  our  not  being  more  together.  Dear 
Malvern ! how  pleasant  we  were  there  : you 
can’t  think  how  this  time  of  year  puts  me  in 
mind  of  it.  Love  always  your  affectionate 
son, 

« E.  F.” 


In  reading  these  simple  and,—  to  an  almost 
feminine  degree, — fond  letters,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  how  strange  and  touching 
is  the  contrast,  between  those  pictures  of  a 
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happy  home  which  they  so  unaffectedly  ex- 
hibit, and  that  dark  and  troubled  sea  of  con- 
spiracy and  revolt  into  which  the  amiable 
writer  of  them,  so  soon  afterwards,  plunged  ; 
nor  can  we  easily  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  the  joyous  tenant  of  this  little  Lodge, 
the  happy  husband  and  father,  dividing  the 
day  between  his  child  and  his  flowers,  could 
be  the  same  man  who,  but  a year  or  two 
after,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  rebel 
myriads,  negotiated  on  the  frontiers  of  France 
for  an  alliance  against  England,  and  but  sel- 
dom laid  down  his  head  on  his  pillow  at 
night  without  a prospect  of  being  summoned 
thence  to  the  scaffold  or  the  field.  The  go- 
vernment that  could  drive  such  a man  into 
such  resistance — and  there  were  hundreds 
equal  to  him  in  goodness,  if  not  in  heroism, 
so  driven, — is  convicted  by  this  very  result 
alone,  without  any  further  inquiry  into  its 
history. 

Though  his  lordship  had  not,  at  this  time, 
nor,  indeed,  for  a year  or  two  after,  con- 
nected himself  with  the  United  Irish  Asso- 
ciation any  further  than  by  a common  feel- 
ing in  the  cause,  yet  that  the  government 
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had  seen  reason,  even  thus  early,  to  suspect 
him  of  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
appears  from  a passage  in  the  Report  of  the 
Secret  Committee  in  1799,  where,  among 
the  persons  who,  it  is  stated,  had,  so  early  as 
the  year  1794,  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
to  such  a suspicion,  the  name  of  his  lordship 
is  included. 

Besides  the  well  known  republican  cast 
of  his  opinions,  and  the  complexion  of  the 
society  he  chiefly  lived  with,  there  was 
also  a circumstance  that  no  doubt  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  in  authority 
which  may  have  had  no  small  share  in 
inducing  this  suspicion.  At  the  beginning 
of  1793,  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  the  ruling  party  in 
France  had  despatched  an  agent  to  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  sounding  and  con- 
ferring with  the  chief  leaders  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  and  offering  the  aid  of  French 
arms  for  the  liberation  of  their  country. 
This  emissary  was  the  bearer  of  a letter  of 
introduction  to  Lord  Edward,  who,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  done  nothing  more 
towards  the  object  of  his  mission  than 
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to  make  him  known  to  Mr.  Simon  Butler, 
Mr.  Bond,  and  a few  others  of  the  party, 
by  whom  his  proposal  was,  after  all,  so  little 
countenanced  that  he  returned,  without 
effecting  any  thing  towards  his  purpose,  to 
France. 

Very  different  was  the  feeling  with  which 
a proposal  of  the  same  kind  was  hailed,  in 
the  present  year,  after  an  increased  pres- 
sure of  coercion  had  been  for  some  time  in 
operation  upon  the  people,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sullen  tranquillity  thus  enforced 
over  the  surface  of  the  public  mind  was  the 
condensed  purpose  of  revenge  and  ripeness 
for  explosion  underneath.  Nor  was  there  a 
want,  even  then,  of  forewarning  voices  to 
‘prognosticate  the  consequences  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs ; and  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons, 
among  others,  in  urging  upon  ministers  the 
necessity  of  being,  at  least,  prepared  for  the 
event,  told  them,  with  awful  truth,  that  they 
“ were  sleeping  on  a volcano.”  The  person 
employed  in  this  communication  from  France 
was  the  Reverend  William  Jackson,  whose 
arrest  soon  after  his  arrival,  while  it  put  a 
stop  to  the  immediate  course  of  his  mission, 
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served  its  object  in  a way  hardly  less  im- 
portant, by  giving  publicity  to  the  purpose  of 
his  visit,  and,  for  the  first  time,  acquainting 
the  people  of  Ireland,  from  any  authentic 
source,  that  the  eyes  of  France  were  upon 
them,  and  that  the  same  powerful  arm  which 
was  now,  with  restored  strength  and  success, 
breaking  asunder  the  chains  of  other  lands, 
might,  before  long,  reach  theirs. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  Edward  was 
among  the  persons  whom  Jackson,  previous 
to  his  apprehension,  conferred  with ; nor 
does  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  who  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
was  himself  deeply  implicated  in  it,  make 
any  mention  of  his  lordship’s  name.  Even 
apart,  however,  from  this  negative  evidence, 
we  are  fully  warranted  in  concluding  that  he 
who,  to  the  last,  as  is  well  known,  regarded 
French  assistance  with  apprehension  and  jea- 
lousy, must  have  been  among  the  slowest  and 
most  reluctant  to  sanction  the  first  recur- 
rence to  it.  His  views,  indeed,  at  the  out- 
set,— us  far  as  I have  been  able  to  collect 
from  some  of  his  earliest  friends,- — did  not 
extend  so  far  as  total  separation  from  Eng- 
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land.  Connected,  as  he  was,  by  blood,  with 
that  country,  and  counting,  as  it  proved, 
far  too  confidently  on  the  present  disposi- 
tions of  the  English  towards  change  and 
reform,  he  looked,  at  first,  rather  to  concert 
with  them  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom, 
than  to  any  thing  like  schism,  and  would,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  have  been 
contented  with  such  a result  as  should  leave 
the  liberties  of  both  countries  regenerated  and 
secured  under  one  common  head.  This  mo- 
deration of  purpose,  however,  gradually  gave 
way,  as  the  hopes  by  which  alone  it  could  be 
sustained  vanished.  The  rejection  of  the 
motions  of  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Ponsonby 
for  Reform  had  shut  out  all  expectation  of 
redress  from  the  Irish  government ; while 
the  tameness  with  which  England,  in  her 
horror  of  Jacobinism,  was,  at  this  moment, 
crouching  under  the  iron  rule  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
gave  as  little  hope  of  a better  order  of  things 
dawning  from  that  quarter. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  United  Irish  Society 
of  Dublin,  whose  meetings  hitherto  had  been 
held  openly,  were,  under  the  sanction  of  one 
of  the  new  coercive  measures,  dispersed,  as 
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illegal ; and  the  whole  body,  thus  debarred 
from  the  right  of  speaking  out,  as  citizens, 
passed  naturally  to  the  next  step,  of  plotting 
as  conspirators.  Even  yet,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  last  desperate  expedient, 
of  recurring  to  force  or  to  foreign  aid,  though 
urged  eagerly  by  some,  and  long  floating 
before  the  eyes  of  all,  had  entered  seriously 
into  the  contemplation  of  those  who  were 
afterwards  the  chief  leaders  of  the  struggle  ; 
nor  can  there,  indeed,  be  any  stronger  proof 
of  the  reluctance  with  which  these  persons 
suffered  themselves  to  be  driven  to  such  ex- 
tremities than  the  known  fact  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1796,  neither 
M‘Nevin,  nor  Emmet,  nor  Arthur  O’Connor, 
nor  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  had  yet  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  United  Irishmen. 

But  a juncture  was  now  at  hand  when, 
in  the  minds  of  all  embarked  in  the  cause, 
there  could  no  longer  remain  a doubt  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  when  between  un- 
conditional submission  and  resistance  lay 
their  only  choice,  and  when  he  who  thought 
the  rights  they  struggled  for  worth  such  a 
risk  must  “ set  his  life  on  the  cast,”  as 
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there  was  no  longer  any  other  chance  of 
attaining  them.  The  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william  was  the  event,  which,  at  once, 
brought  the  struggle  to  this  crisis ; and 
never,  assuredly,  was  there  a more  insulting 
breach  of  faith  flung  deliberately  in  the  face 
of  a whole  people.  As  if  to  render  still 
more  mischievous  the  disappointment  that 
was  about  to  be  excited,  all  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  great  measure  of  justice  now  an- 
nounced to  the  Catholics  were  allowed  to  be 
proceeded  in ; nor  was  it  till  Mr.  Grattan, 
under  the  full  sanction  of  government,  and 
with  hardly  a murmur  of  dissatisfaction 
from  any  part  of  the  country,  had  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a bill  for  the  complete 
enfranchisement  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
that  the  British  minister  stretched  forth 
his  hand  and  dashed  the  cup  from  their 
lips.  In  vain  did  Lord  Fitzwilliam  set 
forth  the  danger, — and  he  might  have 
added,  perfidy, — of  now  retracting  the  boon, 
and  declare  that  “ he,  at  least,  would  not 
be  the  person  to  raise  a flame  which  nothing 
but  the  force  of  arms  could  put  down.” 
The  dark  destiny  of  Ireland,  as  usual, 
triumphed: — with  the  choice  before  them 
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of  either  conciliating  the  people  or  lashing 
them  up  into  rebellion,  the  British  Cabinet 
chose  the  latter  course*,  and  Lord  Fitz- 
william  was,  in  evil  hour,  replaced  by  Lord 
Camden. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  change  was  to 
reinforce  instantly  the  ranks  of  the  United 
Irishmen  with  all  that  mass  of  discontent 

* That  a Union  was  the  ultimate  object  of  this  policy, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  at  the  time  clearly  avowed,  de- 
claring it  as  his  opinion,  in  recommending  Lord  Fitz- 
william  to  retrace  his  steps  on  the  Catholic  question, 
that  ff  it  would  be  a means  of  doing  a greater  good  to 
the  British  empire  than  it  had  been  capable  of  receiving 
since  the  Revolution,  or,  at  least,  since  the  Union.” 
With  respect  to  the  means  through  which  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  wade  to  this  measure,  though 
not  avowed  at  first,  the  design  was,  at  a later  period, 
acknowledged  without  scruple.  It  has  been  said,” 
remarked  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  of 
General  Lake’s  proclamation,  “ that  it  were  better  the 
people  should  proceed  to  violence;  nay,  it  has  been 
said,  in  so  many  words,  c It  were  to  be  wished  they  did 
rebel.’  Good  God ! — wished  they  would  rebel ! Here 
is  the  system  and  the  principle  of  the  system.  From 
corruption  to  coercion,  and  so  on  to  military  execution, 
accompanied  with  a declaration  that  it  were  to  be 
wished  the  people  would  go  into  rebellion !”  The 
avowal,  too,  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  examination 
of  Dr.  M‘Nevin  before  the  Secret  Committee,  that 
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generated  by  such  a defiance  of  the  public 
will ; and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
the  chief  rebel  leaders  themselves*  that  out 
of  the  despair  and  disgust  of  this  moment 
arose  an  immediate  and  immense  accession 
of  strength  to  their  cause.  Nor  was  it  only 
in  the  increased  numbers  of  the  malcontents 
that  the  operation  of  this  policy  showed 
itself,  but  in  the  more  daring  extension 
of  their  plans  and  elevation  of  their  aims. 
The  Protestant  reformer,  whom  a demo- 
cratic House  of  Commons  * and  the  Eman- 

“ means  were  taken  to  make  the  United  Irish  system 
explode  ” is  no  less  conclusive  evidence  of  the  same  dis- 
graceful fact. 

* We  thought,”  said  Dr.  JVTNevin,  “ one  aristo- 
cratic body  in  the  state  sufficient.”  It  must  be  owned, 
however,  that  with  such  a system  of  representation  as 
was  proposed  by  the  United  Irishmen,  no  monarchy 
could  go  on.  The  following  are  some  of  the  general 
provisions  of  their  plan  : 

ff  That  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  representation 
solely,  should  be  divided  into  three  hundred  electorates, 
formed  by  a combination  of  parishes,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  in  point  of  population. 

“ That  each  electorate  should  return  one  member  to 
Parliament. 

“ That  every  male  of  sound  mind,  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  actually  dwelt  or  maintained  a 
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cipation  of  his  Catholic  countrymen  would 
once  have  satisfied,  now  driven  to  take 
a more  advanced  position  in  his  demands, 
saw,  with  the  Presbyterian,  no  chance  but 
in  separation  and  a Republic ; while  the 
Catholic,  hitherto  kept  loyal  by  the  sort 
of  “ gratitude  that  is  felt  for  favours  to 
come,”  and  between  his  new  hopes  and  his 
old  resentments,  being,  as  it  were,  half 
courtier  and  half  rebel,  now  baffled  and 
insulted,  threw  his  strength  into  the  con- 
federacy, — prepared  doubly  for  mischief 
both  by  what  had  been  given  and  what 
had  been  refused,  the  former  arming  him 
with  power,  and  the  latter  leaving  him  re- 
venge. 

family  establishment  in  any  electorate  for  six  months  of 
the  twelve  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  election  (provided  his  residence,  or  maintaining  a 
family  establishment  be  duly  registered),  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  the  representative  of  the  electorate. 

€t  That  the  votes  of  all  electors  should  be  given  by 
voice,  and  not  by  ballot. 

“ That  no  property  qualification  should  be  necessary 
to  entitle  any  man  to  be  a representative. 

<c  That  representatives  should  receive  a reasonable 
stipend  for  their  services. 

ft  That  Parliaments  should  be  annual.5’ 
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Having  traced  thus  far,  as  compendiously 
as  my  subject  would  admit  of,  the  course 
of  that  rash  and  headlong  current  of  events 
which  marks  this  whole  period  of  Irish 
history,  and  which  could  not  otherwise  than 
lead  to  the  catastrophe  we  are  now  approach- 
ing, I shall,  through  the  short  remainder  of 
my  story,  confine  myself,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  those  public  occurrences  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  Lord  Edward  him- 
self, and  with  the  part  taken  by  him  in  that 
deep-laid  and  formidable  conspiracy  with 
which,  about  the  period  we  have  now  reached, 
he,  for  the  first  time,  connected  himself ; — a 
conspiracy  which,  however  judgments  may 
vary  as  to  the  justifiableness  of  its  grounds  or 
aims,  can  admit,  I think,  but  of  one  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  sagacious  daring  with 
which  it  was  planned,  and  the  perseverance, 
fidelity,  and  all  but  success,  with  which  it 
was  conducted. 

From  any  great  insight  into  the  details  of 
his  private  life  we  are  henceforth  shut  out ; 
as,  from  the  moment  he  found  himself  em- 
barked in  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  he,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience,  abstained  from  much 
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communication  with  his  family,  feeling  it  to 
be  quite  a sufficient  infliction  to  keep  them 
in  alarm  for  his  safety,  without  also  drawing 
upon  them  suspicions  that  might  endanger 
their  own.  After  his  arrival  from  England, 
he,  for  a short  time,  lived  in  some  degree 
of  style,  keeping  a fine  stud  of  horses,  and, 
as  I have  been  told,  displaying  the  first  speci- 
men of  that  sort  of  carriage,  called  a curricle, 
which  had  yet  appeared  in  Dublin.  On  his 
removal,  however,  to  the  little  Lodge  at  Kil- 
dare, he  reduced  his  establishment  consider- 
ably; and  small  as  was  his  income, — never, 
I believe,  exceeding  eight  hundred  a year, 
— it  would  have  been,  for  a person  of 
his  retired  habits  and  temperate  wants, 
amply  sufficient.  But  the  engrossing  ob- 
ject that  now  engaged  him, —to  which, 
safety,  peace  of  mind  and,  at  last,  life  was 
sacrificed, — absorbed  likewise  all  his  means  ; 
the  advances  he  found  it  necessary  to  make 
for  the  exigences  of  the  cause  not  only 
drawing  upon  his  present  resources,  but 
also  forcing  him  to  raise  supplies  by  loans 
with  which  his  property  was  left  encum- 
bered. 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  there  took 
place,  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  a well- 
known  rencontre  between  his  lordship  and 
some  dragoon  officers,  which,  — like  most 
other  well-known  anecdotes  that  the  bio- 
grapher has  to  inquire  into, — receives  from 
every  new  relater  a wholly  different  form. 
The  following,  however,  are,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  real  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
action. Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor  being,  at  that 
time,  on  a visit  to  his  noble  friend,  they 
rode  together,  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
races,  to  the  Curragh, — Lord  Edward  having 
a green  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck.  It 
was  indeed  his  practice,  at  all  times  (contrary 
to  the  usual  custom  of  that  day),  to  wear  a 
coloured  silk  neckcloth, — generally  of  that 
pattern  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Belcher; 
but,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  chose  to  wear 
the  national  and,  at  that  time,  obnoxious 
colour,  green. 

At  the  end  of  the  race,  having  left  the 
stand-house,  in  a canter,  to  return  home, 
the  two  friends  had  not  proceeded  far  be- 
fore they  found  themselves  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  from  ten  to  a dozen  officers,  who, 
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riding  past  them  in  full  gallop,  wheeled 
round,  so  as  to  obstruct  their  passage,  and 
demanded  that  Lord  Edward  should  take 
off  his  green  cravat.  Thus  accosted,  his 
lordship  answered  coolly,  — “ Your  cloth 
would  speak  you  to  be  gentlemen;  but  this 
conduct  conveys  a very  different  impres- 
sion. As  to  this  neckcloth  that  so  offends 
you,  all  I can  say  is,— here  I stand : let 
any  man  among  you,  w7ho  dares,  come  for- 
ward and  take  it  off.”  This  speech,  pro- 
nounced calmly  and  deliberately,  took  his 
pursuers  by  surprise ; and  for  a moment 
they  looked  puzzled  at  each  other,  doubt- 
ful how  to  proceed ; when  Mr.  O’Connor, 
interposing,  said,  that  if  the  officers  chose 
to  appoint  two  out  of  their  number,  Lord 
Edward  and  himself  would  be  found,  ready 
to  attend  their  summons,  at  Kildare.  The 
parties  then  separated,  and  during  the  two 
following  days,  Lord  Edward  and  his  friend 
waited  the  expected  message.  But  no 
further  steps  were  taken  by  these  military 
gentlemen,  on  whose  conduct  rather  a sig- 
nificant verdict  was  passed  at  a Curragh 
ball,  shortly  after,  when  it  was  agreed,  as 
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I have  heard,  by  all  the  ladies  in  the  room 
not  to  accept  any  of  them  as  partners. 

It  would  appear  to  have  been  about  the 
beginning  of  1796  that  Lord  Edward  first 
entered  into  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen. 
That  he  went  through  the  usual  form  of 
initiation  by  an  oath  is  not,  I think,  pro- 
bable ; for,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur 
O’Connor,  they  dispensed  with  this  condition, 
it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  same  tribute  to 
the  high  honour  and  trust- worthiness  of  their 
initiate  would  be  accorded  also  to  Lord  Ed- 
ward. In  the  preceding  year,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  a great  change  had  taken 
place  both  in  the  spirit  and  frame-work  of 
the  system  of  Union  ; — or,  rather,  an  entirely 
new  system  was  at  that  time  constructed,  on 
such  remains  of  the  old  society  as  had,  in 
the  north  and  elsewhere,  survived  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Convention  Act.  The  secrecy 
with  which  they  were  now  obliged  to  invest 
their  meetings  made  it  necessary  to  add  the 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath  to  the  simple 
Test  which  had  hitherto  bound  them  to- 
gether ; while  an  equally  significant  change 
was  the  omission  of  certain  words,  from 
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that  Test,  which  had  seemed  to  limit  their 
views  to  a Reform  “ in  Parliament The 
oath,  as  at  present  framed,  pledged  every 
member  66  to  persevere  in  his  endeavours 
to  obtain  an  equal,  full,  and  adequate 
representation  of  all  the  people  of  Ireland,” 
— thus  leaving  free  scope  for  those  more 
extended  projects  of  change  which  no  less 
their  confidence  in  themselves  than  their 
despair  of  their  rulers  now  suggested  to 
them.  The  system,  as  hitherto  constituted, 
had  consisted  but  of  individual  societies, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  dele- 
gates ; nor  had  they,  before  this  time,  carried 
their  organization  any  farther  than  to  the 
appointment  of  a Committee  for  the  county 
of  Antrim  which  acted,  occasionally,  as 
Executive. 

On  the  remodelling,  however,  of  the  as- 
sociation, in  1795,  the  new  impulse  given 
to  its  principle  by  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  its 
numbers,  called  for  a plan  of  organization 
more  commensurate  with  the  advance  of  the 
cause ; and,  for  all  the  purposes,  as  well  of 
secrecy,  as  of  concert  and  uniformity  of  ac- 
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tion,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  devise 
a plan  more  efficient  than  that  which  they 
adopted.  In  order  to  avoid  the  mixture  of 
persons  unknown  to  each  other,  it  was  fixed 
that  no  society  should  consist  of  more  than 
twelve  persons,  and  those,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  same  street  or  neighbourhood. 
By  each  of  these  societies  of  twelve,  a secre- 
tary was  chosen,  and  the  secretaries  of  five 
such  societies  formed  a Committee,  called 
the  Lower  Baronial.  The  next  step  in  the 
scale  was  the  Upper  Baronial  Committee, 
to  constitute  which  ten  Lower  Baronials 
sent  each  a member ; and  above  this  rose 
again  the  District  or  County  Committee, 
composed  of  one  member  chosen  from  each 
Upper  Baronial. 

Having  provided,  by  these  successive  layers, 
as  it  were,  of  delegated  authority, — each 
exercising  a superintendence  over  that  im- 
mediately below  it, — for  the  organization  of 
the  several  counties  and  populous  towns,  they 
next  superadded,  in  each  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces, a Provincial  Committee,  composed  of 
two  or,  sometimes,  three  members  elected 
from  each  of  the  County  Committees ; and, 
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lastly,  came  the  Executive, — the  apex  of  the 
system, — which  consisted  of  five  persons, 
chosen  in  such  a manner  from  the  Provincial 
Committees  as  to  ieave  the  members  of  the 
latter  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  the  individuals 
selected.  Over  the  whole  body  thus  or- 
ganized, the  Executive  possessed  full  com- 
mand, and  could  transmit  its  orders  with 
but  little  risk  through  the  whole  range  of 
the  Union, — one  member  of  the  Executive 
communicating  them  to  one  member  of  the 
Provincial  Committee,  and  he  again  to  the 
secretary  of  the  County  Committee,  who, 
in  like  manner,  passed  them  down  through 
the  secretaries  of  the  Baronial s,  and  these 
on  to  the  secretaries  of  the  subordinate  so- 
cieties. 

The  facility  with  which  it  was  found  that 
this  plan,  though  designed,  at  first,  for  a 
purely  civil  organization,  could  be  trans- 
ferred, without  change  of  its  structure,  to 
military  purposes  rendered  it  a doubly 
formidable  engine  in  the  hands  that  now 
directed  it.  The  secretary  of  each  subor- 
dinate society  of  twelve  was  transformed 
easily  into  a sergeant  or  corporal ; the  de- 
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legate  of  five  societies  to  a Lower  Baronial 
became  a captain  with  sixty  men  under  his 
command,  and  the  delegate  of  ten  Lower 
Baronials  to  a County  or  District  Committee 
took  rank  as  a colonel  at  the  head  of  a bat- 
talion of  six  hundred  men. 

Though  there  had  been,  from  time  to 
time,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France,  attempts  made  by  individuals 
who  passed  secretly  between  the  two 
countries  to  bring  about  an  understanding 
between  the  United  Irishmen  and  the 
French  Directory,  it  was  not  till  early 
in  the  year  1796  that  any  regular  negotia- 
tion was  entered  into  for  that  purpose : 
and  the  person  who  then  took  upon  him- 
self the  office, — an  office,  unluckily,  not 
new  in  diplomacy,  — of  representing  the 
grievances  of  Ireland  at  the  court  of  Eng- 
land’s enemy,  was  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
the  banished  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee, who  had,  early  in  the  year,  sailed 
from  America  to  France  on  this  mission, 
and  whose  Diary  of  the  whole  course  of  his 
negotiations  has  been  some  time  before  the 
public.  To  this  book  I must  refer  the 
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reader  for  particulars,  adding  only  my  opi- 
nion, that  there  are  few  works,  whether  for 
the  matter  or  the  manner,  more  interesting ; 
— the  character  of  the  writer  himself  pre- 
senting the  most  truly  Irish  mixture  of 
daring  in  design  and  light-heartedness  in 
execution ; while  the  sense  of  awe  with 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  a 
mission  pregnant  with  such  consequences,  is 
for  ever  relieved  by  those  alternate  flashes 
of  humour  and  sentiment  with  which  only 
a temperament  so  national  could  have  en- 
livened or  softened  such  details.  The 
whole  story,  too,  is  full  of  ominous  warn- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  as  showing  how  fear- 
fully dependent  upon  winds  and  waves 
may,  even  yet,  be  her  physical  hold  upon 
Ireland,  unless  timely  secured  by  those 
moral  ties  which  good  government  can 
alone  establish  between  a people  and  their 
rulers. 

In  consequence  of  Tone’s  representations 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland,  confirmed 
and  enforced  by  more  recent  intelligence, 
it  was,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  in- 
timated to  the  person  then  directing  the  Irish 
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Union*,  that  the  French  government  were 
disposed  to  assist  them  by  an  invasion  of 
Ireland,  in  their  plan  of  casting  off  the  English 
yoke  and  establishing  a Republic.  Having 
taken  this  proposal  seriously  into  considera- 
tion, the  Irish  Executive  returned  for  answer 
that  “ they  accepted  the  offer,  on  condition 
that  the  French  would  come  as  allies  only, 
and  consent  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
new  government,  as  Rochambeau  did  in 
America ; — that,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  must  be  reim- 
bursed, and  the  troops,  while  acting  in  Ire- 
land, receive  Irish  pay.”  This  answer  was 
despatched  to  Paris  by  a special  messenger, 
who  returned  with  the  Directory’s  full  assent 
to  the  terms,  and  a promise  that  the  proffered 
succours  should  be  sent  without  delay. 

After  tracing,  as  I have  done  briefly, 
some  few  pages  back,  the  progress  of  Ire- 
land’s struggles  for  Emancipation  and  Re- 

* The  new  system  of  organization  had  not,  as  yet, 
been  carried  into  complete  effect  anywhere  but  in  Ulster, 
the  Executive  Committee  of  which  province,  holding  its 
sittings  at  Belfast,  managed  at  this  time  the  interests 
of  the  whole  Union. 
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form  down  to  the  period  when  all  modera- 
tion was  evidently  cast  off  by  both  parties, 
and  a course  of  warfare  commenced  between 
the  State  and  the  people,  it  w7as  my  inten- 
tion, as  I have  there  stated,  not  to  enter 
into  any  of  those  further  measures  of  the 
government  which  were,  in  fact,  but  a con- 
tinuation of  the  same  system  of  coercion  they 
had  begun,  only  increasing,  with  each  new 
turn  of  the  screw,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure. 
A Bill,  however,  brought  in  this  session, — 
the  memorable  Insurrection  Act, — must,  from 
the  part  Lord  Edward  took  in  its  discussion, 
receive  a passing  notice.  In  opposing  (Feb. 
2d)  one  of  the  Resolutions  on  which  the  Bill 
was  to  be  founded,  his  lordship  declared  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  “ nothing  would  tran- 
quillize the  country  but  the  sincere  endea- 
vour of  the  government  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  people.  If  that  was  done,  the 
people  would  return  to  their  allegiance ; — if 
not,  he  feared  that  neither  Resolutions  nor 
Bills  would  be  of  any  avail*.” 

* The  language  of  others  (who  however,  luckily  for 
themselves,  went  no  farther  than  language — who  “ spoke 
daggers,  but  used  none”)  was  yet  more  strong.  Mr.  Pon- 
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In  order  to  settle  all  the  details  of  their 
late  agreement  with  France,  and,  in  fact, 
enter  into  a formal  treaty  with  the  French 
Directory,  it  was  thought  of  importance,  by 
the  United  Irishmen,  to  send  some  agent, 
whose  station  and  character  should,  in  the 

sonby  declared  that  the  Insurrection  Bill,  if  continued, 
would  be  the  grave  of  the  Constitution.  Sir  Lawrence 
Parsons,  in  speaking  of  the  clause  against  persons  selling 
seditious  papers,  said,  “that  if  the  most  arbitrary  spirits 
through  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  brought  together, 
with  the  most  studious  selection,  to  compose  an  arbitrary 
law  against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  they  could  scarcely 
have  devised  any  thing  more  destructive  than  this:  — 
and  yet  this  was  but  a subordinate  part  of  the  present 
Bill.”  Mr.  Duquerry,  at  a later  period  of  the  year, 
accused  the  ministers  of  ff  goading  the  people  into 
resistance  and  Mr.  Grattan,  in  adverting  to  an  asser- 
tion of  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham,  “ that  the  exclusion  of 
Catholics  from  the  parliament  and  the  state  was  neces- 
sary for  the  crown  and  the  connexion,”  said,  “ Eternal 
and  indefeasible  proscription  ! denounced  by  a minister 
of  the  crown  against  three-fourths  of  his  Majesty’s 

subjects But,  the  member  may  rely  on 

it,  the  Catholic, — the  Irish  will  not  long  submit  to  such 
an  interdict ; they  will  not  suffer  a stranger  to  tell  us 
on  what  proud  terms  English  government  will  consent 
to  rule  in  Ireland,  still  less  to  pronounce  and  dictate 
the  incapacity  of  the  natives  as  the  terms  of  her  do- 
minion, and  the  base  condition  of  our  connexion  and 
allegiance.” 
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eyes  of  their  new  allies,  lend  weight  to  his 
mission ; and  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  no  less  delicate  than  daring  task  was 
assigned.  It  being  thought  desirable,  too, 
that  he  should  have  the  aid,  in  his  nego- 
tiations, of  the  brilliant  talents  and  popular 
name  of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  they  re- 
quested likewise  the  services  of  that  gentle- 
man, who  consented  readily  to  act  in  concert 
with  his  friend. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  lady,  who  was  then  not 
far  from  the  period  of  her  confinement, 
Lord  Edward  set  out  from  Dublin  on  his 
perilous  embassy, — passing  a day  or  two  in 
London,  on  his  way,  and,  as  I have  been 
informed  by  a gentleman  who  was  of  the 
party,  dining,  on  one  of  those  days,  at  the 
house  of  Lord  * * * *,  where  the  company 
consisted  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
several  other  distinguished  Whigs, — all, 
persons  who  had  been  known  to  concur 
warmly  in  every  step  of  the  popular  cause 
in  Ireland,  and  to  whom,  if  Lord  Edward 
did  not  give  some  intimation  of  the  object 
of  his  present  journey,  such  an  effort  of  re- 
serve and  secrecy  was,  I must  say,  very 
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unusual  in  his  character.  From  London 
his  lordship  proceeded  to  Hamburgh,  and 
had  already  begun  to  treat  with  Rheynhart, 
the  French  agent  at  that  place,  when  he 
was  joined  there  by  Mr.  O’Connor.  Seeing 
reason,  however,  to  have  some  doubts  of 
the  trust- worthiness  of  this  person,  they 
discontinued  their  negotiation  with  him, 
and,  leaving  Lady  Edward  at  Hamburgh, 
proceeded  together  to  Basle,  where,  through 
the  medium  of  the  agent  Barthelomeu,  they 
opened  their  negotiation  with  the  French 
Directory. 

It  was  now  known  that  General  Hoche, 
the  late  conqueror  and  pacificator  of  La 
Vendee,  was  the  officer  appointed  to  take  the 
command  of  the  expedition  to  Ireland ; and 
the  great  advantage  of  holding  personal  com- 
munication, on  the  subject,  with  an  indivi- 
dual on  whom  the  destinies  of  their  country 
so  much  depended,  was  fully  appreciated  by 
both  friends.  After  a month’s  stay  at  Basle, 
however,  it  was  signified  to  them  that  to  Mr. 
O’Connor  alone  would  it  be  permitted  to 
meet  Hoche  as  a negotiator, — the  French 
Government  having  objected  to  receive 
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Lord  Edward,  44  lest  the  idea  should  get 
abroad,  from  his  being  married  to  Pamela, 
that  his  mission  had  some  reference  to  the 
Orleans  family.”  Independently  of  this 
curious  objection,  it  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  impressed  upon  Lord  Edward  by 
some  of  his  warmest  friends  that  he  should, 
on  no  account,  suffer  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
to  induce  him  to  pass  the  borders  of  the 
French  territory. 

Leaving  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  therefore,  the 
management  of  their  treaty  with  Hoche, 
whom  the  French  Directory  had  invested 
with  full  powers  for  the  purpose,  Lord  Ed- 
ward returned  to  Hamburgh, — having,  un- 
luckily, for  a travelling  companion,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  a foreign 
lady  who  had  been  once  the  mistress  of  an 
old  friend  and  official  colleague  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  who  was  still  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing with  her  former  protector.  Wholly  ig- 
norant of  these  circumstances,  Lord  Edward, 
with  the  habitual  frankness  of  his  nature, 
not  only  expressed  freely  his  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects,  but  afforded  some  clues, 
it  is  said,  to  the  secret  of  his  present 
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journey,  which  his  fellow-traveller  was,  of 
course,  not  slow  in  transmitting  to  her  of- 
ficial friend. 

After  his  interview  with  Mr.  O’Connor, 
Hoche  hastened,  with  all  privacy,  to  Paris, 
to  inform  the  Directory  of  the  result ; and 
the  zeal  with  which  his  own  ambitious  spirit 
had  already  taken  up  the  cause  being  still 
more  quickened  by  the  representations  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  he  had  just  received, 
an  increased  earnestness  and  activity  were 
soon  visible  in  every  branch  of  the  pre- 
parations for  the  expedition.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  indefatigable  Tone  first 
sawT  the  destined  leader  of  that  enterprise 
which  had,  for  so  long  a time,  been  the 
subject  of  all  his  thoughts  and  dreams, — 
that  Avatar  to  which  he  had  so  long; 
looked  for  the  liberation  of  his  country, 
and  which  was  now,  as  he  thought,  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  person  of  this  Chief. 
The  conversations  that  passed  between  them 
are  detailed  in  Tone’s  Diary ; and  it  is 
not  unamusing  to  observe  how  diplomati- 
cally the  young  general  managed  to  draw 
from  Tone  all  that  he  knew  or  thought,  con- 
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cerning  Lord  Edward  and  Mr.  O’Connor, 
without,  in  the  least  degree,  betraying 
his  own  recent  negotiation  with  them. 
“ Hoche  then  asked  me  (says  Tone),  fi  did 
I know  Arthur  O’Connor?’  I replied,  ‘ I 
did,  and  that  I entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  talents,  principles,  and  pa- 
triotism.’ He  asked  me,  4 Did  he  not  some 
time  ago  make  an  explosion  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  ?’  I replied,  ‘ He  made  the  ablest 
and  honestest  speech,  to  my  mind,  that  ever 
was  made  in  that  House.’  4 Well,’  said  he, 
6 will  he  join  us?’  I answered,  4 I hoped, 
as  he  was  foncikrement  lrlandais , that  he 
undoubtedly  would.’  Hoche  then  went  on 
to  say,  4 There  is  a Lord  in  your  country 
(I  was  a little  surprised  at  this  begin- 
ning, knowing,  as  I do,  what  stuff  our  Irish 
peers  are  made  of), — he  is  son  to  a Duke ; 
is  he  not  a patriot  ?’  I immediately  recog- 
nized my  friend  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
and  gave  Hoche  a very  good  account  of 
him.” 

Hoche  had  pledged  himself  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  the  expedition 
should  sail ; and,  as  far  as  the  military 
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part  of  the  preparations  was  concerned,  it 
appears  that  in  the  month  of  September 
all  was  ready.  But,  from  various  delays 
and  difficulties,  interposed  chiefly  by  the 
Department  of  the  Marine,  it  was  not  till 
the  15th  of  December  that  this  noble  arma- 
ment sailed  from  Brest,  consisting  of  17 
sail  of  the  line,  13  frigates,  and  an  equal 
number  of  transports,  making  in  all  43  sail, 
and  having  on  board  an  army  of  near  15,000 
men. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Napoleon,  as  re- 
corded somewhere  in  his  Conversations, 
that,  had  Hoche  landed  with  this  fine 
army  in  Ireland,  he  would  have  been 
successful : and,  taking  into  account  the 
utterly  defenceless  state  of  that  country, 
as  well  as  the  certainty  that  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  population  would  have 
declared  for  the  invaders,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  such  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  been  the  result.  For  six 
days,  during  which  the  shattered  remains  of 
their  fleet  lay  tossing  within  sight  of  the 
Irish  shore,  not  a single  British  ship  of  war 
made  its  appearance ; and  it  was  also  as- 
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serted,  without  being  met  by  any  contra- 
diction, in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
such  w7as  the  unprotected  state  of  the  South, 
at  that  moment,  that  had  but  5000  men 
been  landed  at  Bantry  *,  Cork  must  have 
fallen. 

* There  were,  after  this  event,  batteries  erected  at 
Bantry ; but,  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  bay,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  batteries,  without  the  aid  of  a considerable 
force,  could  prevent  a landing  at  this  point.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  that  the  Shannon  and 
Galway  were  the  most  assailable  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  the  same  opinion,  as  regards  Galway,  had  been  before 
advanced  in  a curious  pamphlet  “ On  the  Defence  of 
Ireland”  (by  Colonel  Keating,  I believe),  published  in 
1795.  " Of  the  many  parts,”  says  this  writer,  of  the 

island  where  landing  in  great  force  is  possible,  Galway 
is  the  most  practicable,  because  the  navigation  is  most 
favourable,  as  also  that  the  enemy  could  keep  us  longer 
in  suspense  as  to  his  real  point  of  attack ; besides  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  that  bay  offers,  the  excellent  posts  its 
shores  afford,  and  the  peculiar  facility  with  which  an 
advance  into,  and  conquest  of,  first  the  province  of  Con- 
naught, and  subsequently  of  the  whole  kingdom  might 
be  effected.” 

Dr.  MacNeven,  in  his  Memoir  laid  before  the  French 
Directory,  recommended  Oyster  Haven,  as  the  best 
place  of  debarkation  in  the  South,  and  Lough  Swilly  in 
the  North. 
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But  while,  in  all  that  depended  upon  the 
foresight  and  watchfulness  of  their  enemy, 
free  course  was  left  to  the  invaders,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  in  every  other  point  of 
view  such  a concurrence  of  adverse  accidents, 
such  a combination  of  all  that  is  most  thwart- 
ing in  fortune  and  in  the  elements,  no  ex- 
pedition, since  the  Armada,  had  ever  been 
doomed  to  encounter.  Not  to  mention  the 
various  difficulties  that  for  near  a month  de- 
layed their  embarkation,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  wind  blew  direct  for  Ireland, 
on  the  very  first  night  of  their  departure  a 
seventy-four  of  the  squadron  struck  upon  the 
rocks  and  was  lost ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  frigate,  La  Fraternite,  on  board  which, 
by  an  inexplicably  absurd  arrangement,  were 
both  the  General  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
the  Admiral,  was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  squadron,  and  saw  no  more  of  them  till 
their  return  to  Brest.  To  the  inauspicious- 
ness of  this  commencement,  every  succeeding 
day  added  some  new  difficulty,  till,  at  length, 
after  having  been  no  less  than  four  times  dis- 
persed by  fogs  and  foul  weather,  the  remains 
of  the  armament  found  themselves  off  Bantry 
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Bay,  the  object  of  their  destination,  reduced 
from  43  sail  to  16,  and  with  but  6,500  fight- 
ing men  on  board. 

Even  then  had  some  more  daring  spirit 
presided  over  their  movements*,  a landing 
with  the  force  that  remained  would  have 
been  hazarded,  and,  considering  the  un- 
guarded state  of  the  country,  at  the  mo- 
ment, with  every  chance  of  success.  For- 
tunately, however,  for  the  rulers  of  Ireland, 
General  Grouchy,  who  had  succeeded  Hoclie 
in  the  command,  hesitated  at  such  a re- 
sponsibility t ; and,  after  a day  or  two  lost 
in  idly  cruising  off  the  Bay,  such  a tre- 
mendous gale  set  in,  right  from  shore,  as 
rendered  a landing  impracticable,  and  again 
scattered  them  over  the  waters.  Nothing 

* Si,  du  moins  la  presence  d’esprit  des  commandans 
secondaires  pouvait  suppleer  a l’absence  du  Chef.  Mais 
non  ; eloignes  de  Hoche,  ils  semblent  avoir  perdu  toutes 
leurs  facultes.” — Vie  de  Lazar e Hoclie. 

f At  this  anxious  moment.  Tone,  who  was  on  board, 
writes  in  his  Diary, — At  half  after  one,  the  Ata- 
lante,  one  of  our  missing  corvettes,  hove  in  sight,  so 
now  again  we  are  in  hopes  to  see  the  General.  Oh,  if 
he  were  in  Grouchy’s  place,  he  would  not  hesitate  one 
moment.” 
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was  left,  therefore,  but  to  return,  how  they 
could,  to  France  ; and,  of  all  this  formidable 
armament,  but  four  ships  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  and  one  lugger,  arrived  together 
at  Brest ; while  Hoche  himself,  who,  in 
setting  out,  had  counted  so  confidently  on 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  that  one  of 
his  last  acts  had  been  to  urge  on  the 
Directory  the  speedy  outfit  of  a second #, 
found  himself  obliged,  after  an  equally 
fruitless  visit  to  Bantry  Bay,  to  make  his 
way  back  to  France,  not  having  seen  a 
single  sail  of  his  scattered  fleet  the  whole 
time,  and  being  at  last  indebted  to  a small 
chaloupe  for  putting  him  on  shore,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  about  a league  from  La 
Bochelle. 

This  narrow  escape,  not  alone  of  inva- 
sion, but,  perhaps,  actual  conquest,  for 
which  Ireland  was  now  indebted  to  chance 
and  the  elements,  would,  if  read  aright, 

* “ Sa  derniere  pensee,  en  quittant  la  terre,  est  toute 
remplie  deja  du  d6sir  de  la  seconde  expedition, — tant  il 
est  sur  du  succes  de  la  premiere.  Sa  derniere  parole 
au  Directoire  est  pour  recommander  a sa  solicitude  le 
second  depart.” — Vie  de  Hoche, 
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have  proved  a warning,  as  useful  as  it  was 
awful,  to  each  of  the  two  parties  on  whose 
heads  rested  the  responsibility  of  having 
drawn  down  on  their  country  so  fearful  a 
visitation.  That  confidence  in  the  inviola- 
bility of  their  shores  which  the  people  of  the 
British  isles  had,  under  the  guardianship  of 
their  navy,  been  so  long  accustomed  to  in- 
dulge, was  now  startled  from  its  security  by 
the  incontestable  fact,  that,  with  two  British 
fleets  in  the  Channel,  and  an  Admiral 
stationed  at  Cork,  the  coasts  of  Ireland  had 
been,  a whole  fortnight,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy.  With  such  a proof  before  their  eyes 
of  the  formidable  facility  with  which  the 
avenger  could  appear  at  the  call  of  the 
wronged,  it  was,  even  yet,  not  too  late  for 
the  government  to  pause  in  the  harsh 
system  which  they  had  adopted, — to  try 
whether  concession  might  not  make  friends 
of  those  whom  force  could  hardly  keep 
subjects,  and  thus  disarm  of  his  worst  ter- 
rors the  enemy,  from  without,  by  depriving 
him  of  his  alliance  with  the  malcontent 
within. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  large  portion  of 
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the  nation,  so  long  at  issue  with  their 
rulers,  whose  impatience  under  insults  and 
wrongs, — some  of  them  of  the  date  of  cen- 
turies,— had  thus  driven  them  to  seek  the 
arbitrement  of  a foreign  sword,  could  not 
but  see,  in  the  very  shape  which  this  in- 
terposition had  assumed,  enough  to  alarm 
them  as  to  the  possible  consequences  of 
the  alternative  they  had  chosen.  Instead 
of  the  limited  force  which  they  had  asked 
— a limitation  which  Lord  Edward,  among 
others,  would  have  made  the  condition  of 
their  accepting  any  aid  whatever, — they 
saw  a powerful  armament  sent  forth,  under 
one  of  the  Republic’s  most  aspiring  ge- 
nerals,— one  equal  to  Napoleon  himself  in 
ambition  and  daring,  and  second  only  to 
him  in  the  endowments  that  ensure  to  these 
qualities  success  ; — nor  could  those  among 
them,  who  sought  singly  and  sincerely  the 
independence  of  their  country,  refrain  from 
harbouring  some  fear,  that  auxiliaries  thus 
presenting  themselves  came  not  so  much  to 
befriend  a part  of  the  population  as  to  make 
a conquest  of  the  whole. 

Such  were  the  considerations  and  warn- 


vol.  i. 
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ings  which  must  now  have  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  of  both  parties,  and 
which  ought  to  have  disposed  them  earnestly 
to  avail  themselves  of  whatever  sense  of  their 
common  danger  had  been  awakened,  to  bring 
about  such  a compromise  of  their  differences 
as  should  benefit  alike  both  the  governing 
and  the  governed,  and  by  making  the  people 
more  free  render  the  throne  more  secure. 
And  it  is  to  the  honour  of  those  whose 
cause,  however  mixed  up  with  a e<  worser 
spirit,”  was  still  essentially  the  great  cause 
of  freedom  and  tolerance*,  and  had  on  its 
side  the  inextinguishable  claims  of  right 
against  wrong,  that  by  them  alone  were 
any  steps,  at  this  juncture,  taken  to- 
wards such  a reconcilement  of  the  State 
and  the  People  to  each  other.  After 


* In  conversing,  once,  with  Mr.  Flood  on  the  subject 
of  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  people.  Lord 
Chatham  said,  “ There  was  mixed  with  the  public 
cause,  in  that  struggle,  ambition,  sedition,  and  violence ; 
but  no  man  will  persuade  me  that  it  was  not  the  cause 
of  liberty  on  one  side  and  of  tyranny  on  the  other.” 
The  same  may  be  said,  with  no  less  truth,  of  the  struggle 
in  Ireland  at  this  period. 
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the  failure  of  the  expedition,  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen,  acting,  no 
doubt,  upon  such  views  of  the  crisis  as  I 
have  above  supposed,  held  a communica- 
tion with  the  principal  members  of  Oppo- 
sition in  Parliament,  and  professed  their 
readiness  to  co-operate  in  affording  the 
government  one  more  chance  of  reclaiming, 
even  yet,  the  allegiance  of  the  people,  by 
consenting  to  even  so  modified  a measure 
of  Reform  as  their  legitimate  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  might  think  it  prudent 
to  propose. 

A Bill  to  this  effect  was,  in  consequence, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ponsonby*,  and  we  have 

* The  leading  features  of  this  plan  of  Reform  are 
contained  in  the  following  Resolutions  : — 

That  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  a fundamental 
Reform  of  the  Representation  that  all  disabilities,  on 
account  of  religion,  be  for  ever  abolished,  and  that 
Catholics  shall  be  admitted  into  the  legislature,  and 
all  the  great  offices  of  state,  in  the  same  extent,  &c.  as 
Protestants  now  are. 

“ That  it  is  the  indispensable  right  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  be  fully  and  fairly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

ff  That,  in  order  that  the  people  may  be  fully  enabled 
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it  on  the  authority  of  the  rebel  leaders  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction,  that  “ if,  in  the 
course  of  that  effort  for  Reform,  it  had  not 
become  evident  that  success  was  hopeless, 
it  was  the  wish  of  many  among  them,  and 
they  believe  the  Executive  would  have 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity,  to  decline 
holding  any  further  intercourse  with  France, 
except  sending  a messenger  there  to  tell 
them  that  the  difference  between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  people  had  been  adjusted, 

to  exercise  that  right,  the  privilege  of  returning  mem- 
bers for  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  in  the  present  form,  shall 
cease ; that  each  county  be  divided  into  districts,  con- 
sisting of  6000  houses  each,  each  district  to  return  two 
members  to  Parliament. 

“ That  all  persons  possessing  freehold  property  to  the 
amount  of  forty  pounds  per  annum ; all  possessed  of 
leasehold  interests  of  the  value  of  ; all 

possessed  of  a house  of  the  value  of  ; 

all  who  have  resided  for  a certain  number  of  years  in  any 
great  city  or  town,  following  a trade ; and  all  who  shall 
be  free  of  any  city,  &c.  by  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude, 
shall  vote  for  members  of  Parliament. 

“ That  seats  in  Parliament  shall  endure  for 
number  of  years.” 

[The  blanks  left  to  be  filled  up  at  the  discretion  of 
the  House.] 
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and  that  they  would  have  no  business  a 
second  time  to  attempt  a landing*.” 

I have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  this  first  attempt  at 
invasion,  both  on  account  of  the  share  taken 
by  Lord  Edward  in  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  it,  and  because  the  hope  of  a re- 
conciliation that  then  so  fleetingly  pre- 
sented itself  afforded  a brief  resting-place 
whereon  we  might  pause  and  contemplate 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  parties 
engaged  in  the  struggle.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  all  hopes  of  a change  of  policy  in  the 
government,  except  from  bad  to  worse, 
were  utterly  fallacious.  Whether  conci- 
liatory measures  might  yet  have  averted 
the  conflict  must  be  a question  of  mere 
conjecture ; but  that  the  reverse  system 
drove  the  country  into  rebellion,  and  nearly 
severed  it  from  England,  has  become  matter 
of  history.  In  the  train  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  and  the  Indemnity  Bill,  soon 
followed,  as  the  natural  course  of  such 
legislation,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 


* Memoir  delivered  to  the  Irish  Government  by 
Messrs.  Emmet,  O’Connor,  and  MacNeven. 
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Corpus  Act,  inquisitorial  tribunals  under 
the  name  of  Secret  Committees,  and,  lastly, 
Martial  Law,  with  all  its  frightful  accom- 
paniments of  free  quarters,  burnings,  picket- 
ings  to  extort  confession,  and  every  other 
such  infliction. 

To  talk  of  Reform  to  a government 
launched  in  such  a career  seemed  little  less 
than  mockery.  But,  as  a last  assertion  of 
principles  which,  had  they  been  acted  upon, 
would  have  saved  all  this  ruin,  the  Opposi- 
tion party  in  Parliament  thought  it  due 
to  themselves  to  bring  forward  their  mea- 
sure*. Once  more  was  the  wise  eloquence 

* That  the  Present  is  seldom  more  than  a mere  echo 
of  the  Past  is  a remark  of  which  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Grattan’s  Answer  to  a Pamphlet  of  Lord 
Clare,  affords  strong  illustration.  The  same  objec- 
tions to  Reform,  and  the  same  answers  to  them,  are 
as  rife  and  ready  in  1831  as  in  1797*  ie  It  was  ob- 
jected, first,  that  the  plan  did  not  give  satisfaction, — in 
that  the  most  vehement  partisans  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form had  signified  their  disapprobation ; secondly,  that 
the  plan  opened  the  way  to  another  plan,  or  to  the  pro- 
ject of  personal  representation.  It  became  highly  ex- 
pedient, therefore,  before  any  other  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  to  be  able  to  assure 
that  august  body,  that  such  plan  would  give  general 
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of  Grattan  heard  above  the  storm, — but  as 
unavailingly  as  folly  itself,  in  its  hour  of 
triumph,  could  desire.  “ First  subdue  and 
then  reform”  was  the  sole  answer  he  re- 
ceived from  those,  who,  he  well  knew, 
could  only  be  trusted  for  the  former  of 
these  two  processes.  After  a firm  and  final 
protest  against  the  whole  system  now  pur- 
sued, this  illustrious  man,  followed  by  the 
small  minority  that  yet  remained,  with- 
drew, in  disgust,  from  the  House,  leaving 
the  government, — as  now  reprobate  beyond 
all  hope, — to  itself,  and  thus  adding  his 
own  and  his  party’s  despair  to  that  of  the 
nation.  The  effects  of  this  secession  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  rendered 
still  more  impressive  by  the  refusal  of 
Mr.  Grattan  and  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald  to 
stand  candidates  at  the  ensuing  election ; 
and  such  language  as  the  following,  which 


satisfaction,  and  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  personal 
representation.  The  persons  concerned  in  the  forming 
that  plan  did  accordingly  obtain  from  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and,  moreover,  from  the  advocates  of  personal 
representation,  authority  to  declare  in  Parliament  that, 
if  the  plan  of  1797  should  pass,  they  would  rest 
satisfied.  '* 
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occurs  in  one  of  Mr.  Grattan’s  addresses 
on  the  subject*,  shows  that,  to  whatever 
degree  he  may  have  blamed  some  of  the 
acts  of  those  leagued  against  government, 
his  every  feeling  went  thoroughly  and  un- 
reservedly with  their  cause.  “ When  the 
country  is  put  down,  the  press  destroyed, 
and  public  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  right  of  petition,  are  threat- 
ened and  dispersed,  I agree  with  you  that 
a general  election  is  no  more  than  an  op- 
portunity to  exercise,  by  permission  of  the 
army,  the  solitary  privilege  of  returning 
a few  representatives  of  the  people  to  a 
House  occupied  by  the  representatives  of  bo- 
roughs.” 

In  the  mean  time,  while  these  events 
were  taking  place,  negotiations  had  been 
again  opened  between  the  government  of 
France  and  the  Chiefs  of  the  United  Irish- 
men ; and  the  latter,  thinking  it  expedient 

* It  was  from  this  Address  that  Mr.  Isaac  Corry  read 
some  extracts  in  the  course  of  that  violent  speech  which 
gave  rise  to  the  duel  between  him  and  Mr.  Grattan  in 
1800, — arguing  that  they  “ preached  the  doctrine  of 
insurrection  under  the  name  of  liberty,  and  led  to  the 
rebellion  that  followed.” 
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for  the  purpose  of  more  regular  communi- 
cation, to  have  a resident  representative  in 
Paris,  despatched  thither,  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  Mr.  E.  J.  Lewines,  with  powers 
to  act  as  their  accredited  minister  to  the 
French  Republic.  This  gentleman  was  also 
instructed  to  negotiate,  if  possible,  a loan  of 
half  a million  or  £300,000  with  either 
France  or  Spain. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  year  an  agent  was, 
it  appears,  sent  over  by  the  French  Direc- 
tory to  collect  information  respecting  the 
state  of  Ireland ; but  being  unable,  for  want 
of  the  necessary  passports,  to  proceed  any 
further  than  London,  he  wrote  to  request  that 
some  confidential  member  of  the  Union  should 
be  sent  thither  to  meet  him,  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald,  as  being  most  competent  to 
give  intelligence  respecting  the  military  pre- 
paration of  the  country,  was  the  person  de- 
spatched with  that  view. 

So  impatient  were  the  people  of  the 
North,  at  this  moment,  to  rise,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  Chiefs  of  the  Union  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  them ; and  it  was 
only  by  assurances  of  a speedy  aid  from 
France,  such  as  should  put  success  beyond 
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peril,  that  the  United  Irishmen  of  Ulster, 
amounting  then  to  no  less  than  100,000 
men,  organised  and  regimented,  could  be 
prevented  from  rising.  To  press,  therefore, 
the  despatch  of  the  succours  from  France 
was  now  the  great  object  of  the  Irish  Exe- 
cutive, and,  in  the  month  of  June,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  their  body,  Dr.  Mac- 
Neven,  set  out  on  a special  mission  to 
Paris  for  that  purpose.  He  found  the 
French  authorities,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
lusive negotiations  which,  with  the  professed 
object  of  peace,  they  were  about  to  enter 
into  with  England,  fully  disposed  to  second 
his  most  hostile  views.  It  was,  however, 
by  the  Batavian  Republic  that  the  honour 
had  now  been  claimed  of  taking  the  lead  in 
an  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland ; 
and  a powerful  armament  had  been  accord- 
ingly collected  at  the  Texel,  consisting  of 
fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and 
twenty- seven  sail  of  transports,  carrying  a 
land  force  to  the  amount  of  near  fourteen 
thousand  men.  And  here  again  we  see  the 
good  genius  of  England  interposing  to 
avert  from  her  the  deserved  consequences 
of  her  own  Tory  councils.  Had  this  great 
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armament  been  in  readiness  but  a few  weeks 
sooner,  when  the  mutinies  of  the  English 
fleets  had  left  the  sea  open,  and  even  a 
part  of  the  very  squadron  now  watching 
off  the  Texel  had  deserted  to  the  muti- 
neers,— could  the  invader  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  most  critical  moment,  when 
not  only  a rebel  army  would  have  received 
him  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  but  a muti- 
neer fleet,  most  probably,  joined  him  in  her 
waters, — what  a change  might  then  have 
been  wrought  in  the  destinies  of  the  British 
Empire ! 

Fortunately,  however,  for  that  empire  the 
chances  determined  otherwise.  Having  let 
pass  the  favourable  moment  which  the  dif- 
ficulties of  England  presented,  the  Dutch 
fleet  was,  from  the  beginning  of  July,  locked 
up  by  a long  course  of  adverse  winds  in  the 
Texel ; till,  at  length,  the  provisions  laid  in 
for  the  expedition  being  nearly  exhausted, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  disembark  the 
troops ; and  the  Dutch  government  having, 
by  a rashness  of  resolve  for  which  no  in- 
telligible motive  has  ever  been  assigned, 
ordered  their  admiral  to  put  to  sea  and 
engage  the  British  fleet,  that  memorable 
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action  ensued,  off  Camperdown,  which  ter- 
minated, as  is  well  known,  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  victories  that  have  ever  adorned  the 
annals  of  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  Ireland  were  hurry- 
ing to  their  crisis ; and  events  and  scenes 
crowded  past,  in  fearful  succession,  of  which, 
— if  personal  feelings  may  be  allowed  to 
mingle  themselves  with  such  a narrative, 
— so  vivid  is  my  own  recollection,  I could 
not  trust  myself  to  dwell  upon  them. 
Though  then  but  a youth  in  college,  and 
so  many  years  have  since  gone  by,  the  im- 
pression of  horror  and  indignation  which 
the  acts  of  the  government  of  that  day  left 
upon  my  mind  is,  I confess,  at  this  mo- 
ment, far  too  freshly  alive  to  allow  me  the 
due  calmness  of  a historian  in  speaking  of 
them.  Not  only  had  I myself,  from  early 
childhood,  taken  a passionate  interest  in 
that  struggle  which,  however  darkly  it 
ended,  began  under  the  bright  auspices  of  a 
Grattan,  but  among  those  young  men  whom, 
after  my  entrance  into  college,  I looked 
up  to  with  most  admiration  and  regard, 
the  same  enthusiasm  of  national  feeling  pre- 
vailed. Some  of  them,  too,  at  the  time  of 
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terror  and  torture  I am  now  speaking  of, 
were  found  to  have  implicated  themselves 
far  more  deeply  in  the  popular  league  against 
power  than  I could  ever  have  suspected ; 
and  these  I was  now  doomed  to  see,  in  their 
several  ways,  victims, — victims  of  that  very 
ardour  of  patriotism  which  had  been  one 
of  the  sources  of  my  affection  for  them, 
and  in  which,  through  almost  every  step  but 
the  last,  my  sympathies  had  gone  along  with 
them. 

One, — considerably  my  senior,  and  not 
in  the  university, — who,  by  his  industry 
and  taste  in  collecting  old  Irish  airs,  and 
the  true,  national  expression  with  which  he 
performed  them  on  the  flute,  contributed 
to  nurse  in  me  a strong  feeling  for  our 
country’s  music,  is  now,  if  he  be  still  alive, 
languishing  in  exile Another,  whose 

* When,  in  consequence  of  the  compact  entered  into 
between  government  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy, the  State  Prisoners,  before  proceeding  into 
exile;  were  allowed  to  see  their  friends,  I paid  a visit 
to  this  gentleman  in  the  jail  of  Kilmainham,  where  he 
had  then  lain  immured  for  four  or  five  months,  hearing 
of  friend  after  friend  being  led  out  to  death,  and  ex- 
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literary  talents  and  mild,  manly  character 
gave  every  promise  of  a bright,  if  not 
splendid  career,  was,  under  the  ban  of  a 
collegiate  sentence  which  incapacitated  him 
from  all  the  learned  professions,  driven  to 
a line  of  employment  the  least  congenial 
to  his  tastes,  where,  through  the  remainder 
of  a short,  amiable  life,  his  fine  talents  lay 
useless;  while  a third,  young  Emmet,  but 
escaped  with  the  same  branding  sentence 
to  be  reserved  for  that  most  sad,  but  me- 
morable, doom  to  which  despair,  as  well  of 
himself  as  of  his  country,  at  last  drove 
him  *. 

pecting  every  week  his  own  turn  to  come.  As  painting 
was  one  of  his  tastes,  I found  that,  to  amuse  his  solitude, 
he  had  made  a large  drawing  with  charcoal  on  the 
wall  of  his  prison,  representing  that  fancied  origin  of 
the  Irish  Harp,  which,  some  years  after,  I adopted  as 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  Melodies: — 

“ ’Twas  a Syren  of  old,”  &c. 

* As,  in  England,  by  a natural  and,  at  one  time, 
no  very  calumnious  mistake,  the  term  “ rebel”  is  looked 
upon  as  synonymous  with  “ Catholic,”  it  may  be  as  well 
to  mention  that  these  three  young  men  were  (like 
most  of  the  leading  persons  of  the  conspiracy)  Pro- 
testants. 
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Of  this  latter  friend,  notwithstanding  his 
own  dying  entreaty  that  the  world  would 
extend  to  him  “ the  charity  of  its  silence*,” 
I cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of 
adding  a few  words,  conscious  that,  at  least, 
the  spirit  of  his  wish  will  not  be  violated  in 
them.  Were  I to  number,  indeed,  the  men, 
among  all  I have  ever  known,  who  appeared 
to  me  to  combine,  in  the  greatest  degree, 
pure  moral  worth  with  intellectual  power, 
I should,  among  the  highest  of  the  few, 
place  Robert  Emmet.  Wholly  free  from 

* “ The  grave  opens  to  receive  me : — all  I ask  of  the 
world  is  the  charity  of  its  silence.  Let  no  man  write 
my  epitaph ; for,  as  none  who  knows  my  motives  dares 
justify  them,  so  let  none  who  is  ignorant  of  them  dare 
to  asperse  them.  Let  my  tomb  remain  uninscribed,  till 
other  times  and  other  men  shall  learn  to  do  justice  to 
my  memory.”  I quote  these  sentences  from  recollection, 
and  the  noble  speech  of  which  they  form  a part  was 
delivered  by  him,  before  receiving  sentence,  in  his 
most  animated  and  energetic  manner,  after  having 
stood  through  a harassing  trial  of  twelve  hours’  dura- 
tion. 

To  the  passage  of  this  speech  just  quoted  (and  not , as 
is  sometimes  supposed,  to  any  thing  connected  with 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald),  the  Irish  Melody,  beginning 
“ Oh  breathe  not  his  name,”  was  intended  to  allude. 
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the  follies  and  frailties  of  youth, — though 
how  capable  he  was  of  the  most  devoted 
passion  events  afterwards  proved, — the  pur- 
suit of  science,  in  which  he  eminently  di- 
stinguished himself,  seemed,  at  this  time, 
the  only  object  that  at  all  divided  his 
thoughts  with  that  enthusiasm  for  Irish 
freedom  which,  in  him,  was  an  hereditary  as 
well  as  national  feeling, — himself  being  the 
second  martyr  his  father  had  given  to  the 
cause. 

Simple  in  all  his  habits,  and  with  a repose 
of  look  and  manner  indicating  but  little 
movement  within,  it  was  only  when  the 
spring  was  touched  that  set  his  feelings 
and, — through  them, — his  intellect  in  mo- 
tion that  he,  at  all,  rose  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  men.  On  no  occasion  was  this  more 
peculiarly  striking  than  in  those  displays  of 
oratory  with  which,  both  in  the  Debating, 
and  the  Historical,  Society,  he  so  often  en- 
chained the  attention  and  sympathy  of  his 
young  audience.  No  two  individuals,  in- 
deed, could  be  much  more  unlike  to  each 
other  than  was  the  same  youth  to  himself, 
before  rising  to  speak,  and  after ; — the  brow 
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that  had  appeared  inanimate  and  almost 
drooping  at  once  elevating  itself  in  all  the 
consciousness  of  power,  and  the  whole  coun- 
tenance and  figure  of  the  speaker  assuming  a 
change  as  of  one  suddenly  inspired. 

Of  his  oratory,  it  must  be  recollected,  I 
speak  from  youthful  impressions  ; but  I have 
heard  little  since  that  appeared  to  me  of  a 
loftier  or  (what  is  a far  more  rare  quality  in 
Irish  eloquence)  purer  character ; and  the 
effects  it  produced,  as  well  from  its  own  ex- 
citing power,  as  from  the  susceptibility  with 
which  his  audience  caught  up  every  allusion 
to  passing  events,  was  such  as  to  attract  at 
last  seriously  the  attention  of  the  Fellows; 
and  by  their  desire  one  of  the  scholars,  a 
man  of  advanced  standing  and  reputation  for 
oratory,  came  to  attend  our  debates  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  Emmet,  and 
endeavouring  to  neutralize  the  impressions 
of  his  fervid  eloquence. 

Such,  in  heart  and  mind,  was  another  of 
those  devoted  men,  who  with  gifts  that  would 
have  made  them  the  ornaments  and  supports 
of  a well-regulated  community,  were  yet 
driven  to  live  the  lives  of  conspirators  and 
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die  the  death  of  traitors,  by  a system  of 
government  which  it  would  be  difficult 
even  to  think  of  with  patience,  did  we  not 
gather  a hope  from  the  present  aspect  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  that  such  a sys- 
tem of  bigotry  and  misrule  can  never  exist 
again. 

With  Lord  Edward  I could  have  no  op- 
portunity of  forming  any  acquaintance,  but 
remember  (as  if  it  had  been  but  yesterday) 
having  once  seen  him,  in  the  year  1797, 
in  Grafton-street, — when,  on  being  told 
who  he  was,  as  he  passed,  I ran  anxiously 
after  him,  desirous  of  another  look  at  one 
whose  name  had,  from  my  school-days,  been 
associated  in  my  mind  with  all  that  was 
noble,  patriotic  and  chivalrous.  Though 
I saw  him  but  this  once,  his  peculiar  dress, 
the  elastic  lightness  of  his  step,  his  fresh, 
healthful  complexion,  and  the  soft  expres- 
sion given  to  his  eyes  by  their  long  dark 
eyelashes,  are  as  present  and  familiar  to  my 
memory  as  if  I had  intimately  known  him. 
Little  did  I then  think  that,  at  an  interval 
of  four-and-thirty  years  from  thence, — an 
interval  equal  to  the  whole  span  of  his  life 
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at  that  period, — I should  not  only  find  my- 
self the  historian  of  his  mournful  fate,  but 
(what  to  many  will  appear  matter  rather  of 
shame  than  of  boast)  with  feelings  so  little 
altered,  either  as  to  himself  or  his  cause. 

Trusting  that  I shall  meet  with  pardon 
from  my  reader,  not  so  much  for  the  digres- 
siveness of  these  last  few  pages, — which  can 
hardly,  perhaps,  be  said  to  have  much  wan- 
dered from  the  subject, — as  for  the  more 
than  due  share  of  their  contents  that  relate 
personally  to  myself,  I shall  now  proceed 
with  the  narrative  which  I had  been  thus 
tempted  to  interrupt. 


END  OE  VOL.  i. 
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